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MY CAMP IN THE GWANDA, 


BIG-GAMEB SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE 


IG game is 
plentiful in 
many dis- 
tricts of Ma- 

tabeleland. One 
of these is known 
as the Gwanda, 
where, in the vicin- 
ity of the Umzing- 
wane River, are to 
Pp be found most of 
r~) the big game of 
South Africa. This 

district lies about seventy-five miles 
southeast of Bulawayo, and has an alti- 
tude of about 3,000 feet above the sea 
level; is well wooded, and has a very 
attractive appearance. The road run- 
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ning toit is a fairly good one, and is 
at present being put into thorough re- 
pair.* 

The manner in which these roads 
have grown and established themselves 
is the essence of simplicity. They were 
originally native footpaths formed by 
Kaffirs making their journeys from 
kraal to kraal. Owing totheir custom 
of walking single file, a narrow foot- 
path was the result. It was found by 
those who started to open up the country 
most convenient to follow these foot- 
paths. As the way commenced to 
be traversed by wagons it broadened 





* NOTE.—This has since been done, the coach jour- 
ney from Bulawayo to Manzi M’yania being fourteen 
hours only. 
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until it became a regular transport rid- 
ing road, with, however, many twist- 
ings and turnings, resulting from the 
original pedestrians walking around 
clumps and shrub-wood instead of cut- 
ting a way through them ; this tortuosity 
the broader wagon road has now ac- 
centuated. 

I found the best means of traveling 
over these roads was in a spring-seated 
buckboard drawn by four horses or six 
mules. This conveyance, which was 
made by an American manufacturer, has 


from sunrise to eight or nine in the 
morning, and from four o’clock to sunset 
inthe afternoon. If the moon was bright 
we often made one trek of two hours by 
moonlight. In this way we covered from 
twenty-four to thirty-six miles a day. 
The stores are situated about every 
twelve to fifteen miles along the road. 
They are on the whole very comfort- 
able and consist of a series of huts 
built on the Kaffir principle. Round 
poles, about four inches in diameter, are 
inserted in the ground close to each 
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many points of advantage over the Cape 
cartscommonly used. It is light, strong- 
ly built, practically uncapsizable, carries 
a very large load, and yet leaves the pas- 
sengers comfortable seating room. 

The bicycle is also a means of convey- 
ance which has become very popular. 
Probably there are more bicycles in Bu- 
lawayo, in proportion to its population, 
than in any other town either at home or 
on the continent. The wheel is emi- 
nently suited for traversing the country, 
and owing to the prevalence of horse- 
sickness, it is being found in many cases 
to be preferable to a horse. 

Having forwarded from Bulawayo 
some time previous to our leaving, forage 
for the return journey, and being fully 
loaded up with sufficient grain for the 
outward, we started in the morning ina 
buckboard, with four horses, to make 
our first trek, a distance of about fifteen 
miles. It being too hot to travel with 
the horses during the heat of the day, 
rests were taken at the stores during 
midday. Our treks were usually made 





IN ‘Hk GWANDA GOLD BELT. 


other, and forming either a circular or 
square inclosure, according to the wishes 
of the builder. These are then plastered 
over with mud, and a _ high-pitched 
thatched roof, thrown over all, makes 
the hut complete. Though extremely 
crude, they possess the great advantage 
of being always cool, and for this reason 
are much preferred to those built of 
corrugated iron, which, during the heat 
of the day, become insufferably hot. 
Most of the rivers and spruits or small 
streams passed on the road had ceased 
to flow, and had only small pools of 
water lying in them here and there, a 
state of matters not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that, being just 
at the close of the dry season, there had 
been no rain for over seven months. In 
most streams, however, there is usually 
a flow of water over the bed-rock un- 
derneath the sand, and water can be had 
by digging a hole about a foot deep. 
During the rainy season, however, these 
rivers rise very quickly, and are soon 
in full flood and frequently impassable. 
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WATERING HORSES—UMZINGWANE RIVER, 


About one mile northeast of M’kala’s 
kraal are several gold-mining properties 
of the Sneddon concessions, on which 
we found development work being 
busily pushed forward by their mining 
contractor, Pat Byrne. These, so far as 
they had been opened up, were giv- 
ing every encouragement for a fuller de- 
velopment. Pat was quite a character 
in his way, and a keen sportsman. His 
sporting proclivities did not lie dormant, 
and were wider than Africa, as was 
evinced by the first question with which 
he greeted us, “ Has Galteemore won the 
St. Leger ?”’ 

From this point onwards the scen- 
ery proved very picturesque, the grass 
being greener and the foliage of the 
trees much fuller than in the earlier 
part of the journey, while the rugged 
and castellated appearance of many of 
the kopjes formed an admirable back- 
ground, presenting to the eye a complete 
and evenly-balanced picture. On most 
of the kopjes are to be found strikingly 
poised stones. These are sometimes 
standing erect, at other times lying on 
their side, and in all cases rest on an in- 
finitely small base, giving one the im- 
pression that all that is needed to send 
them toppling over is simply a good 
strong push or a heavy gale of wind. 
Appearances, however, are at times de- 
ceptive, and in their case truly so; a 
great deal more than muscular effort 


being necessary to dislodge them from 
their position. 

Leaving the main road at the Gee- 
long, we proceeded across the veldt to 
the banks of the Umzingwane River in 
the vicinity of the Nicholson Reef ; and 
selecting a shady situation under some 
trees, and at a point where there was a 
sufficiently large pool of water for water- 
ing the horses, struck camp. Inashort 
time everything was fixed up and a 
strong scherm formed for the horses, so 
as to protect them from lions or other 
wild animals which might be prowling 
around, after which a cursory inspection 
of the neighborhood was made, and the 
different spoors of the animals which 
had been coming down to the river to 
drink, were mentally noted. 

We had with us a Matabele hunter, 
an old favorite of Selous’, and who was 
on that account commonly called Jim 
Selous. He stood six feet two inches 
high, and proved quite a marvelous fel- 
low, and possessed of great running and 
walking powers. During one part of 
the journey he kept running alongside 
of the trap for twelve miles, keeping up 
a conversation all the time with his little 
pickaninny, who was securely seated on 
the top of the baggage packed at the 
back ; and at its close he showed no signs 
of overheating, with the exception of a 
little perspiration below his chin. His 
average daily walks would cover a dis- 
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tance of twenty-five miles, which being 
made under a broiling sun, showed the 
possession of great staying powers. 

He was a splendid stalker, too, and 
being able to get very close to his quar- 
ry, rarely missed his shot. The natives 
in speaking of his shooting powers put 
it very succinctly, saying, “Give Jim 
one cartridge, he brings back one buck; 
give Jim two cartridges, he brings back 
two buck.” His graphic descriptions at 
night around the camp-fire, of how he 
had brought down his prey, were quite a 
treat to listen to. Probably one of his 
best was one in -which he described his 
encounter with a wild pig or boar, in- 
dicating in pantomime his sighting of 
the animal, his stalking it, and then the 
shot ; next came a splendid imitation of 
the grunting of the boar as it turned at 
bay, followed by a lowering of the tusks 
and a headlong charge, after which came 
another shot, and with ashort run it fell 
to rise no more. Asa piece of acting it 
could hardly be surpassed, and rendered 
a translation from the Matabele lan- 
guage, in which the description was 
given, almost unnecessary. 

Amongst the game we came across in 
this neighborhood, were the lion, burchell 
zebra, tsessebi, or bastard hartebeest, 
roan antelope, gnu, or wildebeest, gi- 
raffe, wild boar (wart hog), sable ante- 
lope, koodoos and water-buck. We also 
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came across some elephant spoor, but 
did not see any of them. Amongst the 
smaller game were the duiker, stein- 
buck, and impala, or rooibuck. The an- 
telopes require to be approached with 
great caution when wounded, as they 
possess great vitality and are in the 
habit of charging their assailant vicious- 
ly when brought to bay. 

We followed one troop in which three 
were wounded. On being followed up 
some distance one lay down and seemed 
to all appearances dying. However, on 
advancing to give it a coup de grace it 
suddenly Sprang to its feet and charged, 
leaving me barely time to swing into the 
nearest tree. After butting vigorously 
at the tree it turned and made off into 
the thick bush; and asI had no car- 
tridges left, there was nothing to do but 
to return to camp and trust to being 
able to follow it up later in the day. 

Jim happening to be in camp, his 
powers for spooring were requisitioned 
and put tothetest. His quickness of ob- 
servation was surprising; he was able to 
tell that the animal had been shot in 
the leg, and which leg, by the twist 
which it had given its spoor whenever 
it put its foot tothe ground, and also, by 
the blood-marks on the tall grass, the 
height at which it had been wounded. 
These marks were only at rare inter- 
vals and so could not be used for fol- 
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lowing the trail, which had to be done 
by means of the footprints only. These 
he followed up, picking them out from 
a large number of others without any 
apparent difficulty, tracking the antelope 
round trees, through grass and across 
open glades, until at last it was sighted 
standing under some trees about two 
and a half miles from where it had been 
first wounded. Another shot brought it 
down. 

After covering it with branches, to 
prevent the assvogels (vultures) and 


one, being about the size of a horse of 
fourteen and one-half hands high, and 
was the more valuable on account of its 
belonging to a species of antelope which 
is now becoming very rare and will 
probably in a short time be extinct. 
The study of spoors and the ability 
with which natives are able to follow up 
game, once they, so to speak, get on the 
scent, are very interesting. A close 
study of the footprint to a practised eye 
reveals not only what animal has passed 
but also the approximate time which 














ON THE GEELONG MINE, 


wild animals from attacking it, and 
starting to return, it was found that 
Jim was dragging a big, heavy log 
after him, the reason for which was not 
at first evident. His only answer to 
inquiries was, “ Waita bit.” The mean- 
ing of the manceuvre was soon clear. 
Owing to the great want of distinctive 
landmarks it is very difficult to return 
to the same place unless some special 
means are taken to mark the way to 
the location. Sometimes the trees are 
blazed, and a small white piece of cot- 
ton or other material is fastened to an 
outstanding branch of some of the most 
prominent trees to serve asa guide in 
re-directing one tothe spot. Jim’s plan, 
however, was perhaps the better one, as 
it left a heavy, unmistakable trail be- 
hind it toa point on the river’s bank 
where it was easily picked up and fol- 
lowed next morning by the trap sent to 
bring the carcass in. 

The roan proved to be a very large 


has since elapsed. Old spoor can soon 
be told by its having had “the wind on 
it,” which covers it slightly over with a 
film of dust or sand, and a few pieces of 
withered leaves; while in very old 
spoor, although the impression may still 
remain quite distinct, the upper edges 
lose their sharpness and slightly crum- 
ble away. The natives, accustomed to 
read those signs from their childhood, 
follow them almost instinctively, and are 
able to do so at a trot, running along 
with their heads down, looking neither 
to the'rigbt nor to the left, but noticing 
even in their rapid transit, every little 
indication which can serve as a clue to 
guide them in their search. Inorder to: 
fully appreciate the marveious skill 
which they thus display, one only re- 
quires to try to do likewise, when it will 
be found in many cases no easy matter 
to follow up the trail at even a slow 
speed, 

Of all animals the lion is the most 
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dangerous to encounter, on which ac- 
count as well.as for the sake of its re- 
markably handsome skin, it is consid- 
ered the blue ribbon of big-game hunt- 
ers. Lions are at present very numerous 
and very daring. Shortly before our 
atrival they had attacked and carried 
off three donkeys in one of the mining 
camps in our vicinity, while later on one 
of the horses at the Geelong Pumping 
Station was made away with. Asa lion 
when unable to finish his prey at one 
meal, always returns to it the follow- 
ing evening, it was determined to 
make this latter depredator forfeit his 
life for his theft. A trap gun was set, 
arranged by attaching a piece of string 
to the trigger of an ordinary rifle in 
such a way that thelion, in attempting 
to reach its anticipated evening meal, 
would, by coming in contact with the 
connection, cause the rifle to go off, and 
so receive the contents of the barrel. 
While the trap gun rarely kills its game, 
usually it wounds sufficiently to permit 
its being followed up. In due time the 
gun went off, and likewise the lion,but a 
strong party followed it up, and over- 
taking it gave it its death-wound as it 
turned round at bay and with a defiant 
roar facedits pursuers. The skin proved 
to be a very fine one, with a very shaggy 
mane, and a tip-to-tip measurement of 
eleven feet five inches. The flesh was 
handed over to the natives, who seemed 
very fond of it, though it cannot be said 
to have a very appetizing look. They, 
however, have an idea that the eating it 
endows them with a leonine strength, 
which may account for the special pref- 
erence with which they regard it. 
Nothing is more deceptive in the clear 
atmosphere of this country than judging 
distances, and one unaccustomed to it is 
very apt to fancy that what are really 
distant objects are comparatively close 
at hand. Mistakes of this kind some- 
times lead to uncomfortable results, of 
which my companion, Mr. Adamson, 
had full experience. He, while out 
shooting shortly after our arrival, wan- 
dered too far from camp, and was forced 
to spend the night on the veldt, not a 
very pleasant experience, especially con- 
sidering that we were in a lion country. 
However, he took the usual precaution 
of camping under a large tree, to climb 
in case of emergency, and of building a 
big fire. I was very uneasy about him 
all night; so just before daybreak we 
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started in search of him, and fortunately 
picked up his spoor about three miles 
from camp. I soon found where he had 
spent the night, and shortly afterwards 
overtook him. He could barely speak, 
his eyes were sunken and crossed and 
he was quite deaf, as he had been with- 
out water for about twenty-four hours, 
a great deal of this time being spent in 
walking in the broiling hot sun. I 
showed him to the-nearest point to 
strike water, where he quenched his 
craving thirst. As he afterwards said, 
at the time I overtook him he was be- 
ginning to think that water would be 
cheap at any price, <nd that one experi- 
ence of this kind was quite sufficient 
and left him with no desire for another. 

While out shooting one morning we 
came across a rock,in the bed of the 
river, covered with fish, which were 
being dried in the sun under the super- 
intendence of three natives. The ap- 
pearance of the water in its vicinity had 
all the indications of dynamite having 
been used, as the fish were all floating 
on the top. On enquiry, however, we 
found that the method of procedure 
was to mix the juice of the cactus-tree 
with the water, which had the effect of 
stupefying the fish, causing them to 
come to the surface, where they were 
easily secured by hand. The fish were 
about the size of whiting, and as we bar- 
tered for them some of the meat of the 
game that had been killed, we had an 
opportunity of tasting them, and found 
them excellent, though very full of small 
bones. 

Many and varied are the different 
species of birds which are to be found 
along the banks of the river, or further 
afield amongst the forest trees. A great 
variety of bright-plumaged kingfishers 
were there, floating over the small pools, 
watching with keen eye for the fish ris- 
ing to the surface, and then pouncing 
downwards like an arrow to seize the 
hapless victims. There were also the 
golden-crested cranes, water duck, heron, 
guinea-fowl, pheasant,and further inland 
the ostrich. Amongst the more inter- 
esting small birds is the go-away bird, 
so called from the strong resemblance 
which its peculiar cry bears to that of 
an irritable old woman saying, “Go 
away.” It proves very annoying to the 


sportsman, as its cry warns the game 
that someone is appreaching, and fre- 
quently drives them away. 


Another 
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small but interesting birdis that known 
as the honey bird, which chirrups in- 
vitingly and tries to induce the listener 
to follow it. If followed it usually either 
leads one toa hive of wild honey, or, 
what is not so sweet, brings its follower 
face to face with a lion or serpent. I 
have followed these birds nine times. 
They brought me five times to a hive 
of honey, twice to hives that had already 
been robbed, and twice to snakes—one 
was a huge python and the other a puff 
adder. Owing to the uncertainty of 
what it may bring one to, it requires 
naturally to be followed cautiously. 

The prettiest bird is the African jay, 
which has a beautiful plumage, and is 
seen at its best when glistening in the 
sun’s rays. Vultures are very plentiful, 
and we saw several Lo-Ben eagles with 
their brilliant red beaks and feet, and 
velvety black plumage, as well as sev- 
eral white-hooded fish eagles. 

Of all the birds, however, the most 
peculiar was one which we saw one 
morning on our return journey. This 
bird, while on tht wing, had the waver- 


ing flutter of an exceptionally large ° 


butterfly. The body is drab and white 
speckled, about the size of a thrush, and 
with a head resembling that of a night 
hawk, while the wings are larger than 
those of a pheasant and most peculiarly 
formed, with a long white feather from 
the point of each wing, running straight 
back parallel with the body. This 
feather must be at least eighteen inches 
in length. The tail is long and mixed 
with white feathers, which come about 
flush with the long feathers on the ends 
of the wings. There is as yet no speci- 
men of it in the London Zoo, nor have 
I seen any description of it in any or- 
nithological work. It always lights on 
the ground, is an exceptionally fast 
runner, and inhabits the little caverns 
and holes in the rocks. It seldom 
makes its appearance until near night- 
fall. This is only the second time that 
I have seen the bird during over three 
years’ travel in this country. 

The insect life is full of interest, 
many of them being so like inanimate 
objects as to escape detection. Amongst 
these imitators the two most wonderful 
we came across were one which to all 
appearance was simply a withered leaf, 
and another which seemed like a small 
. twig off some tree. Both these, when 
looked into, were endowed with life, 
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though what use they served, it was 
dificult to make out. Their imitation 
of the objects which they represented 
was so thorough as to make it next to 
impossible to detect them unless by 
accident, or the eye happening to rest 
on them while they were in motion. 

During the trip I experimented with 
several types of .303 bullets, viz.: the 
solid, the hollow-point, soft-nosed, and 
Jeffery split. The solid bullet is not of 
much use unless in the case of a hind 
shot, so that the bullet can traverse the 
whole length of the animal, when it 
proves very effective; and several of 
them should always be carried in your 
belt in case of an opportunity for this 
shot arising. They are also useful for 
shooting guinea fowl and paauw (bus- 
tard). The soft-nosed did good work 
with the smaller buck ; but with larger 
game, I found that the nickel part of 
the bullet sheared off the expanding 
soft lead, so that when the bullet stopped 
it was very little larger than when it 
entered, while small chips of lead were 
found in the wound along the course of 
the bullet. For large game the hollow- 
point and Jeffery split bullet seemed by 
far the best, preventing the animal from 
running, save in very few cases, over a 
hundred yards, when shot in a vital 
place. 

A rather strange fact seems to be 
that if the first shot should not be in 
a vital spot, then the animal is able to 
withstand any following shot in a vital 
part without appearing to be very much 
affected by it. It would appear as if 
having been able to withstand the first 
shock it is in consequence better able to 
endure succeeding shocks even though 
much more severe than the first. There 
is, therefore, every necessity for taking 
care that the first shot is sent home in 
the proper quarter, otherwise a good 
deal of trouble will be involveal in bring- 
ing the animal to book. 

I found the best sporting rifle is a 
.303 Lee-Metford with Martini action, 
having an ivory-tipped Beach-Lyman 
foresight and a dull black oxidized hind- 
sight, with a fairly wide notch. The 
ivory-tipped sight is a great advantage, 
as it does not reflect the light and shows 
up well against the black background 
afforded by the skin of the game, en- 
abling them to be covered much more 
quickly, a fact which makes it specially 
adapted for running shots. 
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Horse sickness, while at ail times a 
terrible plague, can, to a certain extent, 
be guarded against by being very care- 
ful with the animals. They should be 
walked about after coming in from a 
run, so as to cool them gradually, and 
then at night they should be blanketed 
to prevent them getting chilled; it is 
also very dangerous to allow them to 
eat the grass when the dew is on it, 
which is usually before eleven o’clock 
A. M. or after four o’clock p.m. When 
let out to grass it is usual to knee-halter 
them, so as to prevent them from travel- 
ing too far or bolting in case of asudden 
start, as once a horse disappears on the 
veldt it may almost 


Getting everything packed up, and 
having our buckboard loaded with over 
twelve hundred pounds, including sev- 
eral hundred pounds of dried venison 
(biltong), which we were able to leave 
as an acceptable gift at the different 
mining camps along the route, but re- 
taining the heads and horns, we set out 
on our return journey. Being further 
advanced in the summer, the country 
was looking even greener and conse- 
quently prettier than when we came 
down, most of the trees being in full 
foliage and with quite a fresh look about 
them. The most useful tree, one that 
is fairly plentiful in this district, is 

known as mopani, 





be given up as 
lost. 

Just before pre- 
paring to return, 
several wagons 
passed us laden 
with grain, drawn 
by spans of thirty- 
two oxen in each. 
The oxen are most 
important and 
serviceable draft 
animals in Africa, 
being able to take 
heavy loads and 
travel ata fair 
pace, their food 
consisting exclu- 
sively of the grass 
they pick up along 
the road. These 
wagons were from 
the Impotane dis- 
trict, a district full 
of castellated kop- 
jes, and inhabited 








which has been 
found to be able to 
withstand the de- 
structive attacks of 
the white ant and 
borer, and there- 
fore especially 
adapted for mining 
purposes. It is 
very hard, and 
takes a good polish. 

As the mopani is 
the most useful, so 
is the “vaach am 
beeche ” the most 
annoying. It be- 
longs to the thorn 
species, and has 
peculiarly hook- 
shaped points, 
which cut and tear 
the hands and gar- 
ments of any one 
who may be so un- 
fortunate as to get 
into their clutches. 








wholly by a very 
large native popu- 
lation. Traders 
visit these hills, and in exchange for 
limbo, beads, blankets, etc., receive large 
quantities of grain, which they in their 
turn sell to the mines for feeding the 
native labor.. Donkeys are largely used 
for the transport of goods, being able 
by means of pack saddles to carry loads 
up to 150 pounds each. They go slow- 
ly, but do not require much attention, 
feeding on the veldt at night, and being 
found when wanted by means of a bell 
tied round their neck. They are often 
used by prospectors for carrying their 
provisions and other necessaries. 


THE CACTUS TREE, 


The translation of 
the name is “ wait 
a bit,” and the 
name is certainly most appropriate, as 
once caught by this bush it takes a good 
deal of time and patience to get rid of 
it, for often just when finishing remov- 
ing one branch and congratulating your- 
self on getting free you find yourself 
entangled with another. 

Those on horseback have generally 
the worst of it, as the horse does not 
usually wait a bit or cannot be pulled 
up as quick as is necessary, so that 
very often the rider leaves his hat 
hanging in the tree and also the greater 
part of his shirt. Thedisappearance of 
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this affectionate bush tree from the 
veldt would greatly rejoice the hearts 
of all those who have in any way had 
the misfortune to make its acquaintance. 

On rearriving at Manzi-M’yania, we 
paid a visit to the Sabiwa Reef, of the 
Rice-Hamilton Exploration Syndicate, 
near Vubucheque Peak, which is one 
of the finest reefs in the country. Re- 
suming our journey we drove in the 
early morning between the Isindi Kop- 
jes, Where we saw many large baboons, 
which walked leisurely away at our ap- 
proach, while numerous wagons laden 
with mealies-and other produce from 
Pietersburg were passed wending their 


these, however, were showing signs of 
having the rinderpest, one of the most 
deadly cattle plagues which have ever 
visited Africa. Wherever this disease, 
which consists principally in a wasting 
away of the intestines, has broken out 
the loss of cattle has been appalling. 
As practically all transport work was 
done by means of oxen their almost 
total elimination has proved a terrible 
drawback to the country at large, as 
well as to individual owners. Its far- 
reaching effects will probably continue 
to be felt for some years to come. In 
spite of all the precautions which are 
being taken and the inoculating reme- 
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way slowly to Bulawayo. Some of the 
wagons carried fowls withthem. These, 
whenever the wagons outspanned, were 
let out of their coops and allowed to 
pick for themselves. On again inspan- 
ning, the driver gave his whip a crack 
and immediately the fowls all came 
running and of their own accord re- 
entered their temporary basket habi- 
tation, and the wagon resumed its jour- 
ney. It is just the kind of arrangement 
which an Irishman would describe as 
“moighty convanient.” 

We also passed several herds of oxen 
being driven to town for sale. Some of 


dies adopted, the general feeling is that 
this is as yet an incurable disease. 

The big game has practically not been 
affected by this disease, with the excep- 
tion of the buffalo and koodoo, which 
died in large numbers. The disease is 
gradually dying out in Matabeleland, 
and we hope to shortly be entirely free 
from it. 

At several points were observable 
grass fires. The grass grows very tall, 
in some places as tall as aman on horse- 
back, and in the dry season is often set 
on fire. Sometimes it is lit for the pur- 
pose of removing the old and allowing 
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the new grass to come forward; in 
other cases prospectors set it on fire in 
order to be able to search for the reef, 
while in some cases it is set on fire for 
mischief. In any case the blaze is a very 
pretty sight, and can be seen a long way 
off; but if not carefully guarded is some- 
times apt to do more damage than good, 
on which account efforts are being made 
to put a stop to the practice, unless in 
cases where there is a sufficient reason 
for its being resorted to. 

Passing through the Matoppo Hills, 
the great stronghold of the Matabeles, 
which is at many points impregnable, 


and crossing the Lomeni River drift, 
where the scenery proved exception- 
ally pretty, we were once more re- 
entering Bulawayo, well satisfied with 
our trip and able to look back with 
pleasure upon many little incidents at- 
tending it, and also feeling as we found 
ourselves once more in touch with the 
partially forgotten outside world, that 
there are few better ways of enjoying 
life than by spending part of it away 
from the artificialities of ordinary civili- 
zation and among the many interesting 
animals, birds, insects and the native 
life with which Matabeleland abounds, 


ROD FISHING FOR THE LEAPING TUNA. 


BY S. J. 


HE leaping tuna 
is the tiger-fish 
of the Pacific 
Coast, the king 

of the mackerel fam- 
ily, the largest and 
mostactiveof its kind, 
attaining a weight of 
several hundred 
pounds. Itis a veri- 
table demon in point 
of ferocity and a most 
accomplished athlete 
and acrobat. The 
tuna usually takes its 
prey on the bound, as 
does the tiger, andthe 
tuna fisher must have 
his nerve with him 
when the great fish comes leaping after 
his bait, or else his first impulse will be 
to drop the rod and leap overboard for 
safety. The tuna is only caught in troll- 
ing, and a steam launch is generally 
used to tow the small boat from which 
the anglers fish. 

It is a great sight to see a school of 
these big fish feeding. They leap out 
of the water ten or a dozen feet and de- 
scend on the hapless flying-fish, which 
is their approved diet, with a velocity 
which defies the lightning’s flash for 
swiftness. Perchance the flying-fish, to 
escape his pursuer, has taken wing and 
is speeding through the air, as he vainly 
imagines, to safety. The tuna darts 
through the water with equal swiftness, 
and when the flying-fish drops again 
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into his native element, there he finds 
his relentless enemy waiting to give 
him a warm reception and take him in 
out of the wet. 

The tuna has been known to leap over 
a boat, to tow a boat twenty to thirty 
miles, to fight the angler more than 
fourteen hours, and, after exhausting 
several men, at last, with frenzied 
energy, to break away and gain its 
freedom. The tuna seldom surrenders; 
it fights until its last gasp, and is fre- 
quently brought to gaff, after several 
hours of fierce fighting, stone dead, hav- 
ing fought with indomitable pluck until 
the last spark of life had departed. Tar- 
pon fishers declare that a tuna has all 
the “steam ” and vigor of three tarpons 
with all the tarpon’s tricks and many of 
itsown. To tell of some of the experi- 
ences of the sportsmen now on the 
island necessarily lays one open to the 
suspicion of telling “ fish stories” of 
the rawest sort, even exceeding those 
of the Munchausen variety. 

Up to four years ago it was deemed 
impossible to take tuna with rod and 
reel, and it was seldom they were taken 
even with a heavy hand-line, which was 
then the only means in use. One day, 
however, an angler, while fishing for yel- 
lowtail with a rod and light line, hooked 
a tuna, and after a struggle lasting sev- 
eral hours, in which his boat was towed 
a number of miles, he succeeded in 
bringing it to gaff; and then dawned a 
new era in fishing. The remarkable 
feat was heralded far and wide among 
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sportsmen, and others successfully emu- 
lated the example, until rod and reel 
fishing for tuna became the fad, and 
soon resulted in the formation of an 
organization at Santa Catalina called 
the Tuna Club. 

In this club only those are eligible to 
membership who have brought to gaff, 
on rod and reel, entirely unaided, a tuna, 
weighing 100 pounds or over. The rules 
of the club also specify that no line 
larger than a 24-thread Cuttyhunk is 
permissible. But few of the members 
avail themselves of the limit, however, 
and the line most frequently used is 18 
or 21-thread, as length of line sometimes 
counts for more than strength in check- 
ing the grand rushes of this fish. The 
reels in use will hold goo feet of 18 or 
21-thread, and but about 600 feet of 24- 
thread; and this fact, with professional 
pride in using the slightest possible 
tackle, brings the smaller line in favor 
with the Tuna Club members. The 
largest line admissible is not larger 
than the ordinary wrapping twine used 
for tying up packages in your grocery 
store, and with this mere thread fish 
weighing more than 300 pounds have 
been taken here. To be exact, the 
largest fish was a black sea bass which 
was caught July 22, 1899, by T. S. 
Manning, of Sierra Madre, Cal., weigh- 
ing 330 pounds. The line used was 
21-thread. The record tuna of 1898 
weighed 183 pounds, but that record 
was broken July 3d, of last year, by 
Col. C. P. Morehouse, of Pasadena, Cal., 
who landed a tuna weighing 251 pounds, 
which is the world’s record for tuna 
with rod and reel. 

To encourage rod-fishing, and to dis- 
courage as much as possible the use 
of the murderous hand-line, the Tuna 
Club arranged a fishing tournament for 
the summer, opening May 1st and con- 
tinuing until August 15th. Handsome 
prizes were offered for the largest fish 
of the many kinds taken in these wa- 
ters, and the result has been a lively 
competition, bringing together at Ava- 
lon a congregation of sportsmen hailing 
from every part of the country. The 
greatest competition was at the begin- 
ning of the season, over taking the first 
tuna, for which event two prizes were 
offered, one to the angler and one to 
his boatman, though the prizes were 
scarcely considered asa factor, the honor 
of having taken the first tuna in the tour- 
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nament being the distinction sought. 
Flying-fish, without which bait it were 
useless to attempt tuna-fishing, were 
scarce and hard to get, five dollars hav- 
ing been offered by an enthusiastic 
sportsman for a single specimen. The 
tuna season usually begins about the 
first of May, and they continue to bite 
well into August. Last season, how- 
ever, the opening was somewhat de- 
layed, and it’ was not until May 26th 
that the first one was hooked. At last, 
after some weeks of patient effort, the 
ball was opened. Prof. C. F. Holder, 
President of the club, who held the 
record for the largest tuna of 1898, 
C. H. Townsend, of Philadelphia, with 
Jim Gardner, of Avalon, as boatman, 
were the fortunate men. They were in 
tow of the launch J/znnehaha, Captain 
Louie, skipper, and Mrs. Gardner and 

C. Bassett, were spectators. Mr. 
Townsend had the first strike, but lost 
his fish. Prof. Holder's bait was soon 
pounced upon by a ravenous tuna, and 
the fight was on. 

The big fish started off on a rush, and 
the click of the reel soon became a 
perfect scream as he made the discovery 
that there was a string tied to that inno- 
cent-appearing flying-fish which he had 
so hastily stowed away under his vest. 
Quicker than it takes to tell it 500 feet 
of line was run out. Herea temporary 
check was given to the rush, and then 
it was give and take. The Professor 
would gain a few turns of his reel, 
and then zip! zip! zi-i-i-p! it would go 
till another hundred feet was lost. Turn- 
ing his fish, the Professor would gain 
some of his lost line, but the gamy crea- 
ture made the fight fast and furious, 
darting hither and thither, now at the 
surface and a moment later sounding 
the depths five or six hundred feet be- 
low, never for an instant relaxing the 
vigor of its efforts to escape, and towing 
the boat at almost the speed of a good 
oarsman. For more than three hours 
the battle was waged, the Professor 
keeping the line taut to the limit of its 
tension, never allowing the fish a foot 
of slack, as that would have been fatal 
and the little thread would have been 
snapped in a twinkling. 

Then skill began to tell. The rushes 
became a little less vehement, and the 
reel showed that gains were being made. 
Finally the fish was brought to view. 
Still fighting, it made a rush alongside 
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boatman with a 


then came its 


the alert 


ind 
instant 
sweep of his lone-handled waft 


the hoat 
In an 
dexterous 


1ad him impaled and was dragging him 


into the boat Then it was the fish's 
urn, and he wreaked a sweet revener 
upon the three men in the boat Just as 
they were setting up a cheer at havine 


nt11 } +}, 
ul rH 


all, 


drowned in 


he first and 


tuna prizes 


neir « heers were sudade nly 


bound the fish leaped 


1 mighty 


ito the air, and, alighting on the edge 

the oat, upset the craft, dumping 
the occupants into the sea more than a 
mile from shore and in water a hundred 


ithoms deep 


im retained his hold of the gaff, and 


being an expert swimmer struggled to 
es vce With his fish and gained a 
Od the overturned boat. is also did 
the others Chen the boat sank under 
the ombined weight, and they were 
obliged to swim for the launch, which 
was ty vards away. The Professor 
struck t, followed by Jim, who still 
clung to his fish with the tenacity of 
grim deat ya deceased Senegambian 
Vas a question whether Jim was 
towing the fish or the sh was towing 
Part of e tim m was on top 

An rt of the time the tish had him 
own with McGinty It was a tug-of 
var wit ealistic features seldom wit- 
essed Chree times lad Jim been 
dragged down out of sight, and Mrs 
Gardne who was an enforced witness 
I e whole scene, was frenzied. Her 
ag ed cries, as the fish pulled her 
sband down, were heart-rending, she 
entreating him to let go the fish; but as 
came up near the launch she grasped 

4 € d threw it 11m with the 


Atter the fish 
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while the Professor was handicappe d by 


1 heavy corduroy fishing suit. which he 
declares weighed not less than a ton in 


the water 


When an account of stock wa taleen 
it was found that three valuable rods 
ind reels, including the Professor's. with 


various other fishine 


A line 


ine, from where Jim sat, out into the 


par iphet n lia, 


were missing was noticed lead- 


water, which, on being drawn in, nearly 
1 thousand feet of it. brought up the 
Professor's rod and reel In some mys 


terious way the hook during Jim’s swim 
had the 
of the fish to the se: 

The tuna which wrought all this rue- 
tion was not 
than 140 pounds 
when Jim took 
ully d 


been transferred from mouth 


it of Jim's trousers ! 

Sas ° — 
a large one, weighing less 
Chat 


his 


it was not dead 
swim with it was 
demonstrated by the fact that, 
itter it was gotten into the launch, it 
drove everybody out of the cockpit by 
its flounderings. There are heroes in 
every walk of but the annals of 
fishing will scarcely showa more coura- 
geous act in devotion to duty than that 

Jim Gardner swimming with a live 
ish well nigh his equal in weight. 

The fish was properly mounted, and 
now ornaments the office of Hotel Me- 
tropole, the island’s big hotel, the head- 
juarters of the Tuna Club on Santa 
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Catalina Island. 
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\ bounded 

) { Rocky Mount. 
'y ‘ ains; but away 
& (ily out in the “Golden 
State,” where the 
sun smiles its last 
good night on this 
continent, the 
royal and ancient 
yame has had a marvelous growth with- 
in the past two years, and more particu- 
larly during the last twelve months. 

The term “far West” as it applies to 
golfing, embraces principally and pri- 
marily the State of California, for be- 
tween Denver and the California State- 
line golf clubs are few and far between. 
In fact, there are none that are yet out 
of their “swaddling clothes.” Denver- 
ites are grossly offended if alluded to as 
denizens of the “far West,” so we must 
go beyond them for the application of 
the title. 

And yet Denver must be included in 
theitinerary of a golfing circuit on the 
setting-ssun side of this continent, as 
must also Colorado Springs and Salt 
, where golf clubshave recently 
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been organized, and where 
very enthusiastic player 
found Pheenix, Ariz 


to spring into the arena, anc 
sional has already been eng 
out a course the re and try baee + 
rolling.’ 

The golfing circuit of the “far West 
however, now comprises that part 


California lying between its eastern and 
western boundaries and | ; 
Diego on the south and 5 
few miles north of San 
the north. Within that area a: 
found sixteen thriving golf and 
clubs, and four courses 
large resort hotels, 
and will again be, t : 1 
brilliant and exci hing contests, during 
the winter season especially. 
There is at Y gosngeed no co 
organization of all the clut 
but the Southern California Go! 
ciation, organized in August, 1See 
the Riverside Golf and Polo Ciub, I 
dena Country Club, Redlan roe Golf 
Pachappa Golf Club, of River L 
the Los Angeles Country Clubs as mem 
bers, is practically sonaanined. in sof 
as jurisdiction is concerned, throug? 
and all 
any importance are arranged ¢ he 
convenience of the S$. C.G. A Thether 
this is a matter of courtesy or nece 
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THE OAKLAND GOLF CLUB-HOUSE. 


is a question, but the fact remains that 
a majority of the best players of the 
State are identified with this organiza- 
tion, and without them no event would 
be particularly brilliant or exciting. 

The officers of the S.C. G. A. are: C. 
E. Maude, Riverside, president ; J. D. 
Miller, Pasadena,and A. S. Auchencloss, 
Redlands, vice-presidents ; J. F. Sartori, 
Los Angeles, secretary; Ray Jones, 
Santa Monica, treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee is composed of the above 
and R. D. Osborn of the Pachappa Golf 
Club and E. B. Tufts, of the Los Angeles 
Country Club. 

For the sake of convenience, the tour- 
ing golfer could, while doing the south- 
ern part of the circuit, make Los An- 
geles his headquarters, and from there, 
reach out in every direction. There are 
plenty of interesting sights and histor- 
ical points round and about, and only 
a few hours, at most, are required to 
reach any of the courses in the south- 
ern part of the State. Coronado, op- 
posite San Diego, and Santa Catalina 
Island, twenty-five miles out in the 
Pacific Ocean, are the farthest away, the 
former being four hours by the South- 
ern California Railway, and the latter 
thirty minutes by rail to San Pedro, and 
two hours by boat from that point; 
Santa Monica and Redondo, eighteen 


miles away, are reached from Los An-— 


geles by steam or electric lines ; River- 
side and Redlands are sixty miles to the 
east, in the beautiful San Bernardino 


Valley, on the “kite-shaped” track of 
the Santa Fé System, and the “inside 
track” of the Southern Pacific ; while 
Pasadena is but nine miles away, and is 
reached by electric cars which run every 
fifteen minutes. 

Thus, it will be seen, Los Angeles is 
the hub of this golfing arena, The Hotel 
Westminster, presided over by F. O. 
Johnson, himself an enthusiastic golfer, 
and a prominent member of the Los 
Angeles Country Club, and the Hotel 
Van Nuys are the leading hotels of Los 
Angeles, thoroughly equipped and up 
to date. Of course there are a number 
of other hostelries and private boarding 
places, all comfortable and accommodat- 
ing to the purse of the tourist of modest 
means or the bank account of the mil- 
lionaire. 

Starting with the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club, I shall give an idea of the 
various points, in the order in which I 
visited them in September of last year, 
the route being given as a sort of direc- 
tory that can be followed with the great- 
est economy of time and expense by 
golfing tourists. 

Foremost among the clubs of the 
State stands the Los Angeles Country 
Club, which has but recently secured 
new property, removed and enlarged its 
club-house and established an 18-hole 
course—the second in the State. The 


grounds are located within two miles of 
the heart of the city, and are reached by 
electric cars or over beautiful drives. 
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This course is picturesque, extremely 
sporty, and offers excellent opportunity 
for the good player and severe punish- 
ment for the “duffer.” The total length 
is 5,548 yards, the holes being so ar- 
ranged that either a nine-hole or the 
full eighteen may be played over. The 
nine-hole course is made by playing the 
first six, and then 16,17 and 18, which 
brings the finish in front of the club- 
house, the distance being 2,543 yards. 
Thecourse differs from most of those 
of Southern California, in that it is roll- 
ing and is crossed at two points by huge 
ditches, which, with five artificial bunk- 
ers, form numerous and dangerous ob- 
stacles that can be avoided only by care- 
ful and steady play. The fifth hole, 
“Dinky,” is a particular terror, being 
situated on a little neck of land—scarce- 
ly large enough for the regulation green 
and encircled almost completely by a 
ragged ditch twelve feet wide and as 
many deep. ‘ Vexation” would proba- 
ably have been a more appropriate name 
for this particular hole. The sixteenth 
green bears a striking resemblance to 
the fifth. It is evident the greens com- 
mittee of the club laid out the course for 
genuine golfers, and in its calculations 
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entered very thoroughly into the true 
spirit of. the game. 

The holding of the club represents an 
investment of about $36,ooo—the ground 
valued at $26,500 and the club-house at 
$9,500. 

Santa Monica, eighteen miles from 
Los Angeles, is primarily a summer re- 
sort, but as they really have no winter 
in California, the resorts are kept open 
and the sports and pastimes continue 
the year round. The Hotel Arcadia, 
presided over by Frank A. Miller, is the 
leading caravansary, and is really a 
unique and interesting place. Its lo- 
cation on the ocean beach* and its 
surroundings of beautiful grounds and 
handsome residences make it quite pict- 
uresque. Although the Arcadia has no 
golf ccurse, there are two clubs with 
grounds at Santa Monica, to either of 
which guests of the hotel are welcome 
when presented by card. These clubs 
are the Santa Monica Golf and Polo 
Club and the North Shore Golf Ciub. 
The course of the former is about 


2,500 
yards in length, and the latter 2,455 
yards. Both courses are flat and offer 


little opportunity for anything but me- 
diocre playing. This flatness is the one 
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—and the only one—disagreeable feat- 
ure in golf-playing on the southern 
coast, but the delightful atmosphere and 
the invigorating ocean breeze compen- 
sate for any other shortcomings. 

Santa Catalina Island comes next in 
order, with its unique golf course and 
its host of other attractions. Not a 
moment can be wasted there, for when 
the clubs are in the bag other and very 
wonderful things are demanding the at- 
tention. Here is the one spot where 
the investigator can view as well what 
is in “Davy Jones’ locker” as those 
things that are on land. Drifting about 
over Avalon Bay, in a boat with its bot- 
tom made of plate glass, the beholder 
gazes in mute wonder and admiration 
to the very bottom of the ocean, through 
a hundred feet of crystal water; every 
fish—and there are thousands and of as 
many colors as the rainbow—and every 
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valley to hill-top, across tremendous 
ravines, back into the valley, up the 
steep once more, and then along a hill 
to where it starts from. It is verily up- 
hill work playing golf at Santa Cata- 
lina, and few visitors go more than the 
nine holes before pausing for a long 
rest. The distance of the course is 1,- 
926 yards, and those 1,926 yards are like 
the proverbial Jordan—a hard road to 
travel. Bogie of the course is thirty-six, 
and as yet the “Colonel” has never 
been downed. 

The Santa Catalina Golf Club is an 
organization in itself, but the course and 
all its belongings are the property of the 
Banning Company, which owns the en- 
tire island—s58,ooo0 acres—and all of its 
means of approach. The company acts 
as guarantor for the golf club; that 
means that it pays the expenses in order 
to have the course as an attraction to 
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pebble and every piece of sea-weed as 
distinctly visible as though it were held 
in the palm of the hand. Gold fish, sil- 
ver fish, electric fish, devilfish, rock-bass, 
and oh my! thousands that I cannot 
name, skim here and there among the 
submarine forests and grottoes, while 
the sea urchin, lobsters and sea cucum- 
bers cling to every projection in perfect 
swarms. It isasight that beggars de- 
scription, a marvelous panorama never 
to be forgotten. 

The golf course at Santa Catalina, as 
I have said, is unique. At one moment 
the player is in a smooth little valley 
and at the next on a plateau—called in 
that country “ mesa”—perhaps, a hun- 
dred or so feet high, from which the 
players following look almost like so 
many ants crawling along, away below 
the beholder. The course lies from 


visitors and tourists who travel on its 
boats and sojourn at its hotels—the 
Metropole and the Island Villa. 

Besides golfing and the submarine 
view, there are wild goat hunting, fish- 
ing, sailing, rowing, bathing, and the 
most exciting mountain rides to be 
found on the coast. In fact, as I have 
said, there is something interesting for 
évely moment. 

The next point of the circuit is Coro- 
nado, which is 125 miles south of Los 
Angeles, and on a long peninsula ex- 
tending out between the Pacific Ocean 
and San Diego Bay. This is the spot 


made famous by the great investment 
of the Sugar King, Claus Spreckels, in 
the Hotel del Coronado, one of the most 
noted resorts of California. 

This is a “ perfect wilderness ” of hotel 
building, for it covers four and one-half 
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acres of ground, is four stories in height, 
and contains seven hundred rooms, be- 
sides offices, parlors, reception rooms, 
and corridors. ‘The Coronado is the 
largest hotel in the State, and is almost 
a city within itself. 

Golfing at Coronado is under the di- 
rection of the Coronado Golf Club, an 
organization of residents of the peninsula, 








but which extends the courtesies of its 
greens to guests of the hotel on pay- 
ment of very modest fees. The course 
is nine holes, extending in a circle, along 
the shores of San Diego Bay almost its 
entire distance ; it is flat, and the soil is 
of such a sandy nature that it constitutes 
a continuous hazard from the first tee to 
the ninth green. This ninth green, by 
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the way, is the only turf green of the 
course; there were nine turf putting 
greens once upon a time, but eight of 
them have gone the way of all grass 
in Southern California—burned up for 
want of rain. 

In California turf greens are a luxury 
that very few clubs can afford to in- 
dulge in. It does not rain enough to 
keep even an imitation of life in the 
grass, and it would cost a small fortune 
to irrigate the green properly. And so 
it is that we find all of the putting 
greens there made of hard-packed earth 
sprinkled over with a fine layer of white 
sand. The course of the Oakland Golf 
Club and that at Del Monte are the only 
exceptions to this rule. About the 
most lucid description of the earth 
greens that can be given is that they 
look like huge grindstones sunk into the 
earth. Golf playing on sand-greens isa 
vastly different matter from playing on 
turf. Sand-greens are decidedly easier 
for putting, because the surface, being 
perfectly smooth, offers little resistance, 
and the ball rolls with a precision equal 
to what it would be on a billiard table. 

Accurate approaches are next to im- 
possible where there are sand-greens, 
for if the ball lands short of the green 
it lies dead, and if -it strikes on the 
green it shoots across and off the other 
side. This makes the game partake of 
a very undesirable element of luck. 

But to return for a moment to Coro- 
nado, The golf club, with its pretty lit- 
tle club-house and goodly membership, 
is quite a feature of the place. General 
tournaments are held two or three times 
during the year (their season for play- 
ing being, as it is at all other California 
points, 365 days), with local tournaments 
each month and medal play and special 
contests every week. This keeps up a 
continual and never-flagging interest in 
the game. In the breathing spells there 
are excellent fishing, boating, tennis, 
bathing, hunting, and, in fact, all sorts 
of recreation to demand the attention 
of the sojourner. 

Doubling back from Coronado and 
passing through Los Angeles, the route 
lies over either the “ kite-shaped track” 
or the “inside track,” along the beauti- 
ful San Bernardino Valley to Riverside 
and Redlands, which are verily in the 
heart of the fruit-producing section. It 
is a magnificent stretch of fertile coun- 
try, long and narrow, hemmed in on 


both sides by great mountains, carpeted 
with exquisite flowers even in Decem- 
ber and January, and with miles upon 
miles of orange trees, upon which the 
luscious fruit hangs like golden globes 
and ruddy moons. 

At Riverside there are three golfing 
organizations—the Riverside Golf and 
Polo Club, the Pachappa Golf Club, and 
the Rubidoux Golf Club. It is not a 
wonder that there are so many clubs 
here, for, although the city of Riverside 
claims but 8,000 people, its corporate 
limits cover fifty-six square miles, and 
it is necessary for residents of each por- 
tion of the town to have their own 
amusements. It is a wealthy commu- 
nity, and the citizens can, as a class, well 
indulge in every desirable amusement. 
The golf courses are not vastly different 
from others I have described, only that 
they are devoid of that flatness which 
characterizes those nearer to the ocean. 
From the Glenwood Tavern, the lead- 
ing hotel, presided over by Mr. Frank 
A. Miller, whom I have already intro- 
duced as the genial proprietor of the 
Hotel Arcadia, at Santa Monica, all 
points of interest are easily accessible. 

Seventeen miles from Riverside is 
Redlands, another pretty and pictur- 
esque little city of the San Bernardino 
Valley. Here is located the beautiful 
Casa Loma Hotel, with Mr. Joseph H. 
Bohon presiding over its destiny—a 
clever, congenial, whole-souled host. 
Catching the spirit of the times, Mr. 
Bohon has just completed a very at- 
tractive course, 2,425 yards in length, 
and with nine holes. The course is 
flat, but is furnished with enough earth 
bunkers and road hazards to make ac- 
curate playing a necessity. 

Four miles tothe east, but still within, 
the incorporation, is the green of the 
Redlands Golf Club. The course is hot 
easy of access, and the lay of the ground, 
along the foot-hills, is quite undesirable 
for golfing. Besides this, the course is 
badly laid out, and is sadly in need of 
remodeling. 

One of the principal attractions of 
Redlands is “ Smiley Heights,” famous 
the world over for its beautiful drives, 
magnificent panoramic view, and world 
of exquisite flowers and palms. Itis a 
private holding of the Brothers Smiley, 
but the hundreds of acres of lovely park 
are ever open to the public. 

Pasadena, that beautiful resort of the 
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San Gabriel Valley, nestling at the foot of 
old Mount Lowe, and where is situated 
the famous Hotel Green, completes the 
circuit of Southern California. Here 
the golfing fever has struck with full 
force. From 500 to 600 guests at the 
Hotel Green, from 200 to 300 at the 
Hotel Pintareska, all the members of 
the Pasadena Country Club, and about 
half of the inhabitants of the city play 
golf all winter, and many of them keep 
it up all summer. 

Three courses are available here, 
those of the Pasadena Country Club and 
the Hotel Green being nine holes each, 
and that of the Pintareska six holes. 
Were it not for its out-of-the-way location 
—which demands a private conveyance 
to reach the grounds—it might well be 
said that the Pasadena Country Club 
possesses the most pleasing green in 
Southern California. It is on a high 
point of ground, from which a magnifi- 
cent view of the entire valley may be 
had, and it is a sight that cannot but be 
greatly enjoyed. The golf course is 
well laid out and very sporty, and is 
kept in excellent condition. The one 
point for adverse criticism lies in the 
fact that, through ignorance or care- 
lessness, the greens committee allowed 
wire netting to be placed for bunkers. 
These things disfigure even a mediocre 
course, and are an abomination to true 
golfers. Where the idea of using them 
first originated I am at a loss to know, 
and why it is clung to is still more a 
mystery. 

The course of the Hotel Green is sit- 
uated a mile from the Caravansary, on 
the electric car line that connects Pasa- 
dena and Altadena, and is the best: hotel 
course in the State. It consists of nine 
holes, the distance being something over 
2,700 yards, and bogey 37. The ground 
is rolling, with a small ravine and an 
old railroad right-of-way to offer natu- 
ral obstacles, while a number of great 
oaks, standing in excellent positions, 
form hazards that if disregarded in the 
least will prove very disastrous. Two 
earth bunkers, one on the fourth and 
the other on the eighth course, complete 
the list of obstacles. On the northeast 
corner of the grounds a pretty little 
club-house has recently been erected, 
with reception rooms, lunch room, 
lockers, etc., and a large veranda on 
three sides. There is nothing lacking 
in the golf grounds, and it is thoroughly 
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in keeping with the Hotel Green, 
which, by the way, is one of the most 
magnificently constructed and equipped 
and most perfectly operated resort hotel 
ef this continent. It is the property of 
Col. G. G. Green, of “Green’s August 
Flower” fame, and is under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. H. Holmes. 

The Hotel Pintareska’s course is of 
six holes only, and was designed simply 
for the use of the guests of the hotel, 
last season. I understood it to be the 
intention to extend it to nine holes dur- 
ing this winter. 

There are many interesting points 
about Pasadena, not the least of which 
are the ascent of Mt. Lowe by the in- 
cline cable road, a visit to the ostrich 
farm, and miles upon miles of beautiful 
drives and cycle journeys. The most de- 
lightful season at which to see “the 
queen city of the San Gabriel Valley ” at 
its best is during the early months of 
the year, for then the flowers are all 
in their most prolific and beautiful 
bloom, the fruit is ripe, and the hotels 
are crowded with guests. 

Leaving Pasadena the objective point 
is San Francisco, which is reached from 
Los Angeles, on the magnificent “ owl 
train” of the Southern Pacific, in 14 
hours. It is hardly possible here to go 
into anything like detail as to the many 
attractions of “ The Sunset Metropo- 
lis.” Chinatown, Golden Gate, Sutro 
Park, Cliff House, the Seal Rocks, and 
many other points of interest will 
demand much attention from the tou- 
rist. 

Including that of the San Francisco 
Golf Club, five golfing courses are eisy 
of access from that city, any of which 
is worth a visit. They are: Hotel 
Del Monte, at Monterey, about 70 miles 
south of San Francisco; Burlingame, 
just a few miles south, on the road to 
Del Monte ; Oakland, across San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and San Rafael, about 30 
miles northward. Either of these can 
be visited in a day if time is pressing, 
but more time than that should cer- 
tainly be spent at Del Monte, if possible, 
for it is certainly the garden spot of the 
earth. 

No matter what one may have heard 
or read of Del Monte, he is not pre- 
pared for the beauty and grandeur that 
are there encountered. It simply beg- 
gars description. Imagine, if you can, 
162 acres of exquisite exotics, magnifi- 
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cent roses, giant palms, symmetrical 
hedges, huge oaks, covered with grace- 
ful, clinging ivy, tremendous cacti, and 
hundreds of the most delicate flowering 
and foliaged plants, the beds cut into 
the most pleasing and fantastic shapes 
by white walks that look like silver 
snakes creeping away under overhang- 
ing foliage; and you may have a faint 
idea of a tithe of the beauty of the 
grounds of Del Monte. 

Then there is the ‘“ seventeen-mile 
drive,” an ever-changing stretch of pict- 
uresque and romantic scenery; the 
lake, for sailing and rowing, ocean and 
plunge bathing, hunting, tennis courts, 
and a very attractive golf course. This 
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ber. Bothevents were largely attended 
by people from all over the country. 
There is no fixed time for tourna- 
ments or other fixtures at Del Monte ; 
they are arranged at various periods dur- 
ing the entire year, the idea being to so 
place them as not to interfere with other 
important events elsewhere, and to pro- 
vide suitable attractions for the guests 
of the place. Del Monte is a holding of 
the Pacific Improvement Company, one 
of the wealthiest corporations of the 
Western coast. It is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. A. Junker, and the hotel 
and its conduct are thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the magnificent surroundings. 
Returning from Del Monte a stop can 








SANTA CATALINA GOLF CLUB-HOUSE, 


last is situated just north of the hotel 
grounds proper. It is nine holes, the 
distance being 2,900 yards. The land is 
hilly and quite sporty, and, taken all in 
all,isof good character. On this course 
some of the most interesting tourna- 
ments held in the State have taken 
place. The most recent of these was 
held in August, when the Southern 
California representatives carried off the 
honors in handsome style, the champion- 
ship of the State being won at that 
time by C. E. Maude, of Riverside, 
with Ed Tufts, of Los Angeles, a close 
second. 

The international tennis tournament 
was also held at Del Monte in Septem- 


be made at Burlingame, where an excel- 
lent nine-hole course is owned by 
the Burlingame Golf Club. This is an 
organization made up principally of 
wealthy residents of San Francisco ; in 
this respect ft ison an equality with the 
San Rafael Club. Theirs also is a nine- 
hole course. Play on these greens is 
entirely of a local nature, and as it does 
not differ materially from what is met 
continually in the East, it does not de- 
mand special explanation. 

The course of the San Francisco Golf 
Club is a decided novelty, in that it is 
by far and away the poorest course in 
the State. It is a matter of great sur- 
prise that, with all the wealth of San 
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Francisco and the many enthusiastic 
golfers to be found there, the only 
green in the city should be such a poor 
affair. The course is badly laid out, the 
approaches unkempt and rough, the put- 
ting greens areas corrugated as the face 
of a washboard, and there are cracks in 
them in which a golf ball will almost 
drop out of sight ; the teeing grounds 
are dilapidated and uneven, and, al- 
together, the course would seem to 
be a golfer’s nightmare. But the club- 
house is a very pretentious affair, 
handsomely built and prettily furnish- 
ed. Itisa great pity that more effort 
is not devoted to the green and less to 
the club-house. 

In preparing to leave California the 
farewell visit is made to the best course 
in the State—that of the Oakland Golf 
Club. This organization, although com- 
paratively young, has a membership of 
225, and employs two high-class pro- 
fessionals. The club-house is small, but 
very tasty and attractive in arrange- 
ment, while the course is eighteen holes, 
and over ground that is beautifully 
adapted to the true spirit of the royal 
and ancient game. Here the putting 
greens are all of an excellent quality of 
turf, and the fair greens are in splendid 
condition at all times. There are no 
mountains and tremendous ravines to 
strike terror to the golfer’s heart, but 
gently sloping hills, even little valleys, 
just enough obstacles and uncertainties 
to put the best players on their metal. 
There is, too, a progressive, energetic 
spirit ever prevalent that keeps up an 
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interesting series of fixtures during tne 
entire year, but the principal events lie 
between November ist and June ist, as 
a rule. 

Oakland ends the tour of what is prop- 
erly known as the “ Far West,” and the 
homeward journey—for those who so- 
journ east of Denver—should include, 
as before stated, Salt Lake City, Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver, the latter es- 
pecially having a good club and very 
attractive course. 

There is one unsatisfactory feature 
about golfers of the “Far West,” asa 
class, and that is, a very large majority 
of them play az the game, rather than 
play it. They have learned it unaided, 
and have followed out the lines they 
imagine should be followed. They are 
much in the same position as a person 
who tries to master a foreign language 
without a tutor—they learn to speak it 
after a time, but with the wrong accent. 
Up to November. 1st, there were but 
five professionals in that territory—Tet- 
ley, at San Rafael; Melville, at Del 
Monte ; Grindley, at Los Angeles ; Rob- 
inson, at Riverside, and Stephenson, at 
San Francisco. Since November st, 
Alex. Smith, of Washington Park, Chi- 
cago, has gone to Coronado; Willie 
Anderson, of Baltusrol, has taken up 
quarters at Oakland, and William Wat. 
son, of the Minikahda Club, Minneapolis, 
has established himself as instructor on 
the Hotel Green course, at Pasadena. 
These are all high-class professional 
golfers, and will do a vast deal of good 
for golfing in the Far West, ~ 
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THE IRISH WOLFHOUND. 


BY H. W. HUNTINGTON. 





** BRIAN II.” 


F all the various breeds of dogs 
() known to the sporting world 
perhaps none has so much ro- 

mance attached to its history as 

the Irish wolfhound, or, as it is properly 
and anciently called, the Irish wolfdog. 
Irishmen will descant by the hour about 
the glories of this, their national dog. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, the natives 
of the Emerald Isle had permitted this 
grand breed to sink almost into oblivion. 
It was rescued, fortunately, 
by that most genial English 
sportsman, Captain G. A. 
Graham, of Dursley, in 
Gloucestershire, who is now 
the President of the Irish 
Wolfhound Club. From 
1864 up to the present date, 
thirty-six full years, that 
gallant gentleman has de- 
voted his time and energy 
to bring the dog back to 
where it was ere its decline. 
Doubts no longer exist as 
to what its future will be, 
for it is now well-grounded, 
and each year sees new 
faces and grander ones mak- 
ing their appearance before 
the public. It was a work 
of love on the part of Cap- 
tain Graham, and the pride 


he took in it is certainly 
most commendable and ap- 
preciated. In all his work 
he was ably seconded by Sir 
John Power, of Kilfane, and 
Mr. Baker, of Ballytoban 
Castle, Ireland. 

At the last Crystal Palace 
show, which took place in 
London last year, there 
were twenty-three entries 
of this breed of dogs, and, 
strange as it may seem, 
nearly all the prizes were 
won by dogs owned by the 
gentle sex. 

Of all the large breeds of 
dogs, none is so universal a 
favorite with the ladies as 
the Irish wolfhound. The 
fact that his cause and care 
have been espoused by them 
speaks volumes for the gen- 
tleness of his character and evenness of 
temper ; for woman is ever the first to 
recognize nobility of character, whether 
in man or beast, and, having pinned her 
faith on the wolfhound, the world may 
accept her judgment as both correct 
and final. 

This loyalty of character and sweet- 
ness of disposition of the dog are not a 
thing of education and recent growth. 
Even in history he is credited with 
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‘* DERMOT ASTORE,” 


being the most companionable of all the 
breeds; and the Earl of Antrim has in 
his possession a painting,which has been 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, of animmense wolfhound, which, 
for having saved the life of one of his 
Lordship’s ancestors, won the everlast- 
ing gratitude of his master and his fam- 
ily. 

"he far back as the history of this 
breed dates the dog was ever spoken of 
as being of the most lovable disposi- 
tion, not in any way whatever quarrel- 
some with other dogs, very docile, the 
very best of companions 


With such characteristics, 
no wonder need be ex- 
pressed that he is so great 
a favorite. Asa rule, he is 
not as playful as either the 
English greyhound or the 
Great Dane, being rather 
inclined to be sedate, yet 
with children, especially the 
little ones, he seems to 
throw aside his stateliness, 
come out of his shell, as it 
were, and for the nonce 
becomes as playful as a ter- 
rier. His general bearing, 
however, is sedate, digni- 
fied, and at all times quiet. 

As tar as his movements 
in the field are concerned, 
he is perhaps not fast 
enough for chasing the 
fleetest game, yet at close 
quarters he is able to render 
a good account of himself 
as far as his prowess is concerned. 

As yet, since his restoration, he has 
been used simply as a companion, so his 
field qualities are virtually untried. Colo- 
nel Roger Williams, of Kentucky, one 
of the Captains in Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders and President of the Kentucky 
Fox Hunters’ Association, has recently 
imported some six old and young ones 
for use on the plains and in the mount- 
ains of the great West, where he goes 
each fall to hunt, for, like our gallant 
Governor, he isa mighty Nimrod. He 
has not yet given his dogs a fair trial, 





and especially fond of chil- 
dren, the last characteristic 
being developed to a most 
extraordinary degree. 

Whether or not the Irish 
wolfhound of to-day is in 
outline or size what he was 
centuries ago, one fact re- 
mains true; and that is that 
in point of disposition he 
has not changed one whit, 
as the exhibitors and own- 
ers of the dog of to-day will 
attest that he is possessed 
of the most charmingly 
loyal disposition that the 
most exacting could wish, 
thus endearing himself to 
everyone, whether he be a 
member of the household 
or not, 








CHAMPION ‘* WARGRAVE,” * 


* ““ Wargrave" won two first prizes, championship, and three special prizes, and ‘Dermot Astore” third prize, 


at the recent Crystal Palace Show, London. 
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but has advised the writer of this article 
that he is led by their training and pres- 
ent performances to look for great things 
from them, especially in attacking the 
great timber wolf. If he will continue 
the good work that Captain Graham has 
carried so near to perfection, and make 
them as good in the field as they are 
on the bench, then we shall owe him a 
great debt of gratitude. As yet we have 
not been able to find a breed of dogs that 
can successfully cope with and finally 
destroy the great fierce wolf of our tim- 
ber land, and if he succeeds in so train- 
ing his Irish wolfhounds that they can rid 
us of this pest, thén the breed will know 
no superiors, and few, if any, equals. 
The Scotch deerhound, the English 
greyhound, 
the borzoi, or 
Russian wolf- 
hound, have 
been tried in 
this country 
upon this wild 
animal, and 
with only in- 
different suc- 
cess, due per- 
haps largely 
to the fact 
that they 
were novices 
and quite un- 
used to attack- 
ing and hand- 


ling such 
game. No 
doubt if the 


subject of this 
article is tak- 
en well in 
hand, shown what is expected of him, 
in two or three generations he would be 
found to be, par excellence, the dog for 
wolf and coyote killing. From a com- 
mercial point of view, if from no other, 
Colonel Williams could retire from act- 
ive business and spend the rest of his 
life in breeding this dog, so as to save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to our 
large ranchers, who yearly have their 
stock depleted. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Ireland was infested’ with 
wolves, and it was then that the Irish 
wolfhound was bred in all its glory. 
The devastation of the wolves on both 
flocks and herds caused a general up- 
rising of extermination, but it was not 
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till about 1710 that the last one was said 
to have been killed in Ireland. Since that 
time, the dog’s vocation being practical- 
ly gone, he was allowed to die out, as it 
were, and as decade followed decade he 
grew more scarce, till, in about 1820, very 
few of the breed were to be found any- 
where. In 1840 the breed once more 
was sought out, and from then new 
life was given it. 

The romance connected with the 
breed is surely most enchanting. Re- 
garding him, as we find him in 1710, 
according to varied writings, some claim 
boldly that the true Irish wolfhound 
became wholly extinct, others that he 
lived on and on and was finally merged 
into, or is, in reality, naught else than 

the Scotch 

deerhound of 
to-day, while 

a third can, 

tingent claim 

he is the Eng- 
lish grey- 
hound of to- 
day, shorn of 
his rough and 
shaggy coat, 
with an ad- 
mixture of 

Great Dane 

blood. How- 

ever this may 

be, and on 

whichever 

horn of the 
» trilemma you 
* wish to im- 

pale yourself, 

the Scotch 

deerhound of 
to-day is nearer like the old prints, paint- 
ings and drawings of the Irish wolf- 
hound of centuries ago than it is to any 
other dog living, not excepting the 
borzoi. While in some respects the lat- 
ter resembles the former, yet in the 
main points of comparison they are not 
alike. The latter is possessed of a long, 
attenuated head, while the former's skull 
is decidedly not only heavier, but of 
less length, and with far more powerful 
and heavy muzzle. The ribs of the 
latter are decidedly flat-sided, the back 
none too strong, while in the former 
the ribs are well sprung, the back, 
loins and hind quarters marvelously 
powerful, and in matter of bone and 
substance the former far outstrips the 
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latter. Again, the coat is dissimilar, 
for that of the Borzoi is soft, flat 
and silky, and in the Irishman it is 
rough, hard and wiry, it being especially 
wiry over eyes and under jaw. There 
is nothing, too, in its historical phase 
that would lead toa belief in an infusion 
of Borzoi blood, whereas there is much 
that might confirm an infusion of Great 
Dane or German mastiff blood. It is 
true that the Borzoi is used on the 
steppes of Russia to kill their great 
wolves, but that fact would not lead to 
causes of cross-breeding when what al- 
ready existed for centuries in Ireland 
was able to cope with her beasts of 


rey. 

' The Irish dog will soon be pitted 
against the Russian dog. Mr. Richard 
Tamplin, the leader of British sport at 
St. Petersburg, Russia, has purchased a 
brace of very large Irish wolfhounds 
from Major Richardson’s kennels, at 
Carnoustee, Forfarshire, intending to 
match them against three Borzois in a 
wolf-killing contest. The manner of 
disposing of the wolf is different in Rus- 
sia to that in any other country. The 
Borzois are taken in threes and fours in 
slips where the wolves are known to be. 
Beaters, somewhat afterthestyleadopted 
in East India, drive or scare the wolf out 
into the open, where the Borzois are 
slippedonthem. Then fhey course their 
quarry perhaps for miles, for the Rus- 


‘.* sian wolf is not only very large but very 


fast and strong, and when the dog gets 
near enough to the wolf he is trained to 
strike him with his shoulder, knocking 
him over. The other dogs, coming up, 
engage him in battle till the mounted 
huntsmen arrive, and the wolf is killed 
with theirlong spears. The Borzois are 
broken to chase and engage the wolf or 
hold him till the huntsmen arrive. 

As far as speed is concerned, there is 
little doubt but that the Borzoi, being 
built on lighter lines, will outstrip the 
Irish wolfhound in a coursing contest 
pure and simple; but where the killing 
has to be done by the dog, as would be 
the case everywhere except in Russia, it 
will be found beyond a doubt that the 
stronger built dog will be the victor. 

Referring to the standard adopted by 
the Irish Wolfhound Club, we find one 
very pertinent sentence, viz.: “The Irish 
wolfdog should not be so heavy or 
massive as the Great Dane, but more so 
than the deerhound, which in general 
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type he should otherwise resemble.” 
From the foregoing it is seen that the 
consensus of opinion is that the English 
greyhound and Borzoi (or Russian wolf- 
hound) type should be discarded. The 
engraving of a celebrated picture of an 
Irish wolfdog by Reinagle seems to 
show little else than an immense Scotch 
deerhound, with somewhat of Great 
Dane type about it; and as this appeared 
in 1803, it is more than likely to be at 
least asomewhat close representation of 
the dog then in popular favor. Captain 
Graham, who has made this breed a life 
study, expressed himself as confirmed 
in the belief that in 1875 there was 
enough of the original and purely-bred 
Irish wolfhound blood existent, which, 
if properly bred to the then present 
Scotch deerhound, would revivify the 
ancient breed in all its glory. Further, 
that the dog originally was built on deer- 
hound lines, only of much heavier type. 
Despite this view, he, however, some 
years ago, bred his Banshee to the 
Borzoi Korotoi, but what the outcome 
of the cross was the writer is unable to 
say. Korotoi, by the way, seemed at 
one time as if destined to join the ranks 
of the American Borzois, but the project 
fell through, much to the regret of all 
the fanciers of this beautiful breed of 
dogs. ; 
While the Irish wolfdog has certainly 
figured well in history, it is in legend 
that he is perhaps best known, and 
many a song is sung of his great value, 
his stature, his prowess, and his dispo- 
sition as well. We know full well the 
legend of how the mighty kings of 
Ulster and of Connaught fought in bat- 
tle array for the possession of a wolf- 
dog, whose value was greater than many 
thousand head of cattle, and how san- 
guinary the battle was! Then, too, 
there was Failinis, the favorite of the 
King of Irnaida, of such wonderful size 
and power that no living man or beast 
could withstand him when once he was 
aroused! Again, we hear tell of Bran, 
the prime favorite of the old Irish war- 
rior Finn, and Conbec, too, said to be as 
swift as the wind, as powerful as a lion, 
with sagacity in equal proportion, and 
who was so beloved by nis master that 
no kennel could harbor him, his own 
master’s bed being shared with him! 
Nor does the dog seem to be less popu- 
lar in history thanin legend. The Rev. 
Edmund Hogan has written a most 
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charming little book, “ The Irish Wolf- 
dog,” the result of much study and great 
research, a book that any true lover of 
a dog would be delighted toread. The 
love for the animal that prompted the 
writing pervades the whole book, and 
leaves naught at the finish to be desired 
but the hope that the breed will be soon 
restored to its pristine glory. That the 
breed is one of great antiquity no one 
can dispute with reason, for records and 
writings go to prove it is no latter-day 
fancy. The Roman people, ever on the 
alert for new forms of amusement, and 
satiated with the old ones, in the year 
391 thronged the arena to witness a 
contest wherein took part the seven 
dogs that the Consul, Quintus Aurelius, 
had imported from Ireland to give 
pleasure to the Roman populace. Al- 
most from time immemorial, according 
to historical writings, the Irish wolfdog 
was esteemed as of great value, and 
this King John of England well knew, 
as it was he who presented to the Welsh 
Prince Llewellyn a noted specimen of 
the breed. Edward I. also appreciated 
the dog, and royal orders are still extant 
wherein he commanded the importation 
of them from the Emerald Isle. Both 
Edward III. and Henry VIII. admired 
them, too, and they were found in the 
royal kennels, 

The Irish dog of later days was essen- 
tially a worker, not one for exhibition 
purposes, but for real and live uses ; 
and when the wolves ceased to exist in 
Ireland little wonder need be expressed 
that he should have slowly but surely 
dropped into oblivion. Had dog shows 
existed then, as now, the breed, in all 
probability, would have suffered noth- 
ing from the lapse of time. ‘Then, too, 
there were varied causes why it should 
degenerate and almost entirely cease 
to exist. The“landed gentry of Ire- 
land have suffered much from famines 
and floods, from internal bickerings and 
political strifes. Ancient houses have 
crumbled and turned to dust, and land- 
ed estates have passed into strangers’ 
hands, Little wonder is it, then, that 
the dog should have shared a similar 
fate ; yes, perhaps even a worse one. 

But the breed has been snatched from 
its obscurity, and now, phoenix-like, 
rises to demand of the dog-loving world 
a share of its encomiums. It has 
slumbered all too long, but now, fos- 
tered by true dog-lovers, it will soon 
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gain its proper place. That it has slum- 
bered long no one will deny, for as 
far back as 1571 it is written of as be- 
ing “bigger of bone and limb than a 
colt.” In 1595 a Spanish writer of verses 
calls him “an Irish greyhound of beau- 
teous build, bay colored, dark striped 
from head to haunch.” In the seven- 
teenth century he is spoken of as “very 
well able to overcome wolves and stags 
in fleetness, fighting and power ; an ani- 
mal which, by his majesty, great size, 
marvelous variegation of color and the 
proportion of his limbs, is so valuable 
as to be a gift fit to be presented to any 
Emperor.” Smith, in his story of Wa- 
terford (1774), says “the dog is bigger 
than a mastiff, but more like a grey- 
hound, and for size, strength and shape, 
cannot be equaled.” In the ancient 
frescoes that adorn the walls of Easton 
Mostyn Hall there are some five fres- 
coes, wherein are represented two dogs 
of rough greyhound type, and these are 
claimed to well represent the true type 
of the old Irish wolfdog. 

As before stated, the dog is not un- 
like the Scotch deerhound, possessed 
of an equally shaggy coat, but being, all 
in all, more workmanlike looking than 
the Scotchman. According to the stand- 
ard of excellence, as formulated by the 
Irish Wolfhound Club, the colors given 
as acceptable are gray, brindle, red, 
black, pure white, fawn, or any color 
that appears in the deerhound. Cap- 
tain Graham recently exhibited at the 
Kennel Club show his young dog Osric, 
whose color, and color only (which is 
the same as his champion Dhulart and 
Myshall), was questioned by the critic 
of the London Stockkeeper. To this 
criticism the Captain took decided ob- 
jection in the next issue of the paper, 
stating that in the thirty-six years that 
he had devoted to resurrecting and re- 
vivifying the breed, one of his greatest 
efforts was ever devoted to breeding 
black-and-tans ; and while the club’s 
standard did not make note of this 
color, still he contended it was not only 
the original color, but that of all the 
early hound families. It is an indis- 
putable fact that black-and-tans are 
largely represented in beagles, fox- 
hounds, pointers, setters, the early span- 
iels, and most of the terriers; and that 
the Irish wolfhound should be barred 
from having it is an objection seeming- 
ly not well taken. It is true, the Bor- 
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zoi, with its silky, flowing coat, is ex- 
cessively attractive when its coat is 
pure white, yet this same color is made 
more brilliant by an occasional splash 
of black and tan. Argoss, the Borzoi, 
imported by the writer, was black, tan 
and white; and the fact that he won 
some sixty-eight first and special prizes, 
both here, in Russia and in England, 
proves conclusively that the colors in 
question are no detriment. It is also an 
acknowledged fact that dogs of this 
color are, as a rule, very hardy, of good 
constitution and of good heart. 

In general appearance the Irish wolf- 
hound should not be quite so heavy or 
so massive as the Great Dane, but 
more so than the Scotch deerhound, 
“which in general type he should 
otherwise resemble,” and also be of 
great size and commanding appearance, 
very muscular, strongly though grace- 
fully built. His movements should be 
very easy and graceful, with the head 
and neck carried high. 

The tail should be carried with an 
upward sweep, and with a slight curve 
toward the extremity. The minimum 
height should be, for dogs, thirty-one 
inches, while for bitches it should be 
twenty-eight. 

As to weight, the minimum should be 
one hundred and twenty pounds for 
dogs and thirty pounds less for bitches. 
The club’s idea is that anything below 
these figures should cause the contest- 
ant for honors to be debarred from 
competition. Great size, including 
height at shoulders and proportionate 
length of body, is the desideratum to be 
arrived at, as it is desired to firmly 
establish a race that shall average 
from thirty-two to thirty-four inches 
in dogs, showing the requisite power, 
activity, courage, and symmetry com- 
bined. 

The head, which soy often stamps a 
dog and shows his breeding, should be 
long, the frontal bones of the forehead be- 
ing slightly raised, and very little inden- 
tation existing between the eyes. The 
skull should not be too broad, but the 
muzzle should be long, strong and mod- 
erately pointed. , 

The ears should be small and folding 
down when at rest, as seen in the Eng- 
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lish greyhound. As the animal is for 
the chase and not for the bench, the 
neck should be rather long, very strong 
and muscular, clean cut, well arched, 
and free from dewlap and throatiness. 
As speed and staying power enter large- 
ly into his uses, the chest should be 
very deep, with the breast broad, thus 
giving free action to both the lungsand 
the heart. The back should be rather 
long than short, with the loins grace- 
fully arched. 

The shoulders should be sloping as 
well as muscular, with the elbows well 
under the body, and they should be 
turned neither inward noroutward. The 
whole leg should be strong and quite 
straight. Why the club should not 
insist upon the forelegs being abso- 
lutely straight is a question that the 
writer is unable toexplain. Asin grey- 
hounds, foxhounds, beagles, English and 
American foxhounds, harriers and Bor- 
zois, the demand is for front legs as 
straight as gun-barrels. The uses of 
the Irish wolfhound being almost iden- 
tical with the before-named hounds, the 
omission of the “quite straight” qual- 
ity seems hardly logical. The hind- 
quarters should be muscular, with the 
second thigh long and strong, as in the 
English greyhound, and the hocks well 
let down, but turned neither in nor out. 

The feet should be moderately large 
and round, turned neither inward nor 
outward, the toes well arched and closed, 
with the nails not only curved but very 
strong. The hair on the body, legs and 
head is rough and hard, and especially 
wiry and long over the eyes and under- 
jaw. As before stated, the colors called 
for by the standard are gray, red, brin- 
dle, black, pure white, fawn, and any 
color that appears in the Scotch deer- 
hound. ; 

In order that the reader may better 
analyze and compare the dog with the 
breed mentioned, an illustration is given 
of Col. John E. Thayer’s champion 
Scotch deerhound, Chieftain, which is 
perhaps one of the grandest speci- 
mens ever seen on the show bench; 
and, by comparing it with the illus- 
trations of the wolfhound, the analogy 
becomes certainly very strong and con- 
vineing. 
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ALAMEDA SENIOR BARGE CREW 





ON OAKLAND CREEK, 


FRANCISCO BAY. 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 





HEREVER 
navigable 
water is 
adjacent to 

a center of popula- 
tion there is certain 
to be boating; for 
the dwellers on 
rivers, lakes, and 
arms of the sea 
take to it almost 
instinctively. It 


would be strange 
indeed if so magnif- 
icent an expanse 


of navigable water 
as San Francisco 
Bay, so neara large 
city, were neglect- 
ed as a means of 
recreation and 
healthful exercise. 

When the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia brought vessels from all parts of 
the world to the Land of Promise, races 
between ships’ crews in gigs or White- 
halls formed part of the festivities on 
the Fourth of July and other public 
holidays, It is probable that soon after 
1850 boats were owned by individuals 
or by a few friends in common, but 
there were no regularly organized row- 
ing clubs. 

Rowing in the Bay of San Francisco 
is greatly affected by the peculiar local 
conditions, 

Inasmuch as the young men who 
mostly make up the membership of the 














rowing clubs are employed during the 
daytime, the long evenings of summer 
are chosen for getting crews into trim. 
Although a good deal of boating for 
pleasure and exercise is done on the 
fine days of winter (which is in many 
respects much more agreeable than the 
summer season) regattas take place dur- 
ing the summer from May to Novem- 
ber. 

Now the San Francisco summer is the 
most blustering, windy season of the 
year. From about 11 A. M. to 6 P.M. 
strong westerly winds prevail, and when 
these meet an outgoing tide the sea 
quickly becomes rough and choppy. 
Hence the racing boats employed on the 
Bay of San Francisco are lapstreak, open 
boats, called outrigged skiffs. For four- 
oared crews what are known as “barges” 
are used. These are also _ lapstreak 
boats, not canvased over either at bow 
or stern. They are inrigged, fitted with 
sliding seats, and .carry coxswains, who 
spoil their steering very much by bob- 
bing to and fro in time with the oars- 
men. 

Championship races and club regat- 
tas are held either at Long Bridge, at the 
foot of Third street, San Francisco, or 
at El Campo, a picturesque picnic re- 
sort in Marin County, about ten miles 
from the city. The Alameda Boating 


Club holds its races on Oakland Creek. 
Both the Long Bridge and El Campo 
courses are on the open bay, and asthey 
are not straightaway the competitors 
have to row three-fourths of a mile to 
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the stakes, round them, and pull three- 
fourths of a mile back to the starting 
point. The turn being the crucial point 
in a race, it becomes of great impor- 
tance to have a boat which will round 
the mark quickly. To meet this re- 
quirement the most recentlyconstructed 
barges are cut away at bow and stern, 
and have very little depth, being in- 
tended to spin round their centers as on 
a pivot. The Alameda Boating Club 
was the first to have a barge of the new 
type built, and the victories of her sen- 
ior four-oared crew have been by many 
oarsmen attributed to the ease and 
quickness with which their boat rounded 
the mark. Recently all the clubs have 
obtained or ordered barges of this type, 
as it is considered almost impossible for 
a crew, however good, rowing in an old 
barge, to win from a four in a new boat. 

The practice of rowing over a course 
with a turn produces other results than 
those already mentioned. Not only are 
the summer winds in the bay violent, 
but the tides and currents are also very 
strong. Thus it often happens that a 
boat which started on the inside station, 
and which should therefore round the 
inside mark, finds, when it reaches the 
turning-point, that it has been carried 
away so far from its course that it can 
turn another mark much more conven- 
iently than its own. When a boat is 
either considerably in the lead or in the 
rear of the others, this may be done 
without danger, but when the race is at 
all close it is just at the stakes that con- 
fusion is certain to arise. Fouls do, in 
fact, frequently occur at this point. 

Regattas rarely begin before noon, 
and by that hour the El Campo course 
is almost certain to be rough, and to 
increase in roughness for the next three 
or four hours, The boats, traveling 
rapidly in a choppy sea, ship a good 
deal of water. Thus a race, especially 
in skiffs, is liable to be won, not by the 
man who can really cover the distance 
in the shortest time, but by the man 
who, either by good watermanship or 
by good luck, keeps his boat afloat and 
succeeds in reaching the winning line 
without being swamped. A barge, be- 
ing a stancher craft than an outrigged 
skiff, rarely becomes so waterlogged 
that the crew cannot proceed, but the 
pace is often much retarded by the 
quantity of water shipped. 

The Long Bridge course is also liable 
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to have rough water, and is subject to 
a further disadvantage. The start is 
made near the landward end of the 
bridge (which is really an old railroad 
wharf), and the course runs parallel to 
and under the lee of the bridge for some 
distance. The inner station is next to 
the bridge, and the center and outer 
stations are further from it. After the 
bridge is reached, the boats turn some- 
what to the coxswains’ right hands, and 
make forthe marks. Now at the start the 
coxswain of the crew having the outer 
station is tempted, instead of steering 
his boat along a line parallel to the 
bridge, to crowd in upon the inner boats, 
as by so doing he can set a straighter 
and more direct course for the marks. 
He is also induced, when he has a lead, 
to cross his opponent’s bows and take 
his water. This tendency to crowd is 
very likely to produce a foul. 

San Antonio Estuary, or Oakland 
Creek, as it is usually called, on which 
the headquarters of the Alameda Boat- 
ing Club are situated, has smoother 
water than the El Campo or Long Bridge 
course, and offers better facilities for 
spectators. There is also at Oakland a 
sheet of tidal water called Lake Mer- 
ritt. The water is absolutely smooth, 
and from the high sloping banks spec- 
tators can obtain a good view of the 
races, 

Regattas are occasionally held at Sac- 
ramento, on the Sacramento River, and 
at Stockton, on the San Joaquin, but 
sloughs are generally used for this pur- 
pose by the oarsmen of these towns. 
The Stockton Athletic Association occa- 
sionally sends crews down to San Fran- 
ciscoregattas, but of late it has shown 
very little activity in rowing matters. 

Another place where rowing races 
may be held is Lake Bohemia, where a 
large sheet of water about one-and-a- 
half miles long has been obtained by 
damming the waters of Russian River, 
near Guerneville. The water is beauti- 
fully clear and smooth, and almost en- 
tirely free from current. 

Championship and open regattas are 
taken in hand by the Regatta Committee 
of the Pacific Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which consists of one 
delegate from each of the rowing clubs. 

Early in 1899 a good deal of discussion 
arose over the fact that the Pacific 
Association, which is a branch of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
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States, amended its constitution so as to 
include rowing among the sports which 
it controls, though that sport is not one 
of those over which the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union takes jurisdiction. It was 
argued that a subordinate body, such 
as the Pacific Association, deriving its 
powers from ahigher body (the Amateur 
Athletic Union), cannot possess a more 
extensive jurisdiction than its parent. 
Logically this seems incontrovertible, 
but those who were in favor of the 
Pacific Association taking control -over 
rowing urged that the oarsmen need 
some central body near at hand to which 
they can refer disputes for decision, and 
asserted that rowing affairs have been 
much more harmoniously conducted 
since the Pacific Association assumed 
control than they were in earlier days, 
when there was a local Rowing Associa- 
tion, which was involved in continual 
bickerings and broke up after a short 
and troublous existence. Some of the 
rowing men, especially the members of 
the South End Rowing Club and 
of the Alameda Boating Club, wish to 
form a Pacific or Western Rowing Asso- 
ciation, composed of boat clubs exclu- 
sively, and to affiliate with the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, of 
which the Alameda Club has been a 
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member for the past two or three years, 
For the present, however, most of the 
clubs are in favor of staying in the 
Pacific Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which Association has 
assumed control over. rowing, baseball, 
and some other sports not included in 
the jurisdiction of the A. A. U. 

San Francisco oarsmen rarely row 
anywhere else than on the Bay, though 
they do occasionally attend regattas at 
Stockton or Sacramento. In 1898, how- 
ever, San Francisco crews went much 
further afield—as far as Astoria, on the 
Columbia River. Shells being the reg- 
ular racing boats in the Pacific North- 
west, the Astoria committee added to 
their programme special events for 
barges and outrigged skiffs, which, as 
has been said, are almost exclusively 
used on the waters of San Francisco 
Bay. The barge race was won by the 
senior crew of the Alameda Boating 
Club, and the outrigged skiff race by 
A. W. Pape, of the Dolphin Swimming 
and Boating Club. The regatta was 
participated in by oarsmen from Port- 
land, Seattle, and from Victoria and 
Vancouver, in British Columbia. The 
San Franciscans who visited Astoria 
were most hospitably received by the 
inhabitants. The Astoria regatta of 
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1899 also attracted 
several entries from 
San Francisco, ° 
A somewhat unsatis- 
factory feature about 
the races held on San 
Francisco Bay is_ that 
spectators cannot easily 
get a good view of any 
part of them except the 
W. C. ESPY, start and the finish. 
Chairman of Regatta There are no_ banks 
Commves "’ upon which eager par- 
tisans can run, and the 
turn, which is the most critical part of 
the race, takes place at the point farthest 
from the spectators. The courses being 
in the open waters of a great bay, the 
measurement of distances is vague, the 
person intrusted with the duty of setting 
the marks at the turn merely going out 
in a launch for what seems about three- 
fourths of a mile and dumping them in- 
to a tideway. Thetimes made 
over the courses are thus en- 
tirely untrustworthy, as it is 
impossible to know what dis- 
tance was really traversed by 
the boats. Notwithstanding 
this the timers gravely stand, 
stop-watches in hand, noting 
fifths of a. second, when the 
course is anywhere from one 
hundred to six hundred yards 
short of the full distance. At 
the championship regatta, held 
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8, 1898, the course, supposed 

to be 1 mile 880 yards, with a turn, 
water rough, wind and tide strong, was 
covered by the winning senior barge (an 
inrigged lapstreak boat carrying a cox- 
swain) in 7 minutes and 30 seconds, ac- 
cording to the timers. Now, the fastest 
time on record, for the Stewards’ Chal- 
lenge Cup for four-oars, at Henley Re- 
gatta, is 7 minutes 37 seconds, the boats 
being light racing craft, carrying no 
coxswains, and the course being 1 mile 
550 yards, straightaway, in almost abso- 
lutely still water. Itis not necessary to 
say more to show that no dependence 
at all can be placed on the times in 
which San Francisco crews are said to 
have covered certain distances. 

The oldest boat club in existence on 
the Bay is the Pioneer Rowing Club, 
which was organized on October 4, 
1864, by Wade, Long, Brennan and 
Harrington, the first secretary being 
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Washington Taylor. The first four- 
oared shell owned by the club was built 
by John Read, a native of Bristol, Eng., 
and was named Aearsarge ; she was 36 
feet 6 inches long, had a beam of 26 
inches, and a depth amidships of 18 
inches, She was launched on the same 
day as the monitor Comanche—Novem- 
ber 14, 1864. The first boat-house of 
the club was on Long Bridge, and, like 
many early Californian structures, was 
destroyed by a fire. 

The earliest race of which I have been 
able to find a record was rowed on the 
Sacramento River course, at Sacra- 
mento City, on Thursday, September 
15, 1870, at 9 A. M., in four-oared lap- 
streak boats, over a distance of three 
miles, for a cup valued at $100, pre- 
sented by the State Agricultural Society. 
The contestants were the Pioneer Row- 
ing Club of San Francisco and the 
Undine Boat Club of Sacramento. The 
former rowed in a barge named 
California, having a length of 37 
feet and a beam of 35 inches. 
The latter's boat was named 
Alpha, and was 34 feet long 
and 30 inches wide. The race 
was won by the Pioneer crew, 
which consisted of M. Long, 160 
lbs., bow; E. Nelson, 190 Ibs., 
No. 2; J. E. Brennan, 160 Ibs., 
No. 3, and R. Landers, 180 Ibs., 
stroke. The weight seems so 
badly distributed, there being 
370 lbs, on the stroke side and 
only 320 lbs. on the bow side, 
that I am tempted to suppose that the 
names and weights of numbers 2 and 3 
have been interchanged. This is the 
less unlikely, as there is no uniform 
practice with regard to numbering a 
crew, the prevailing habit being to name 
the crew from stroke down to bow in- 
stead of in the reverse and proper order 
from bow to stroke. In a letter written 
by the secretary of the 
Undine Boat Club, of 
Sacramento, I find the 
crew numbered 1, 2, 3 
and 4, but 1 is stroke 
and 4 is the bow oar. 
In the four-oared 
barges now used around 
San Francisco it is usual 
to call No. 3 the after- 
waist and No. 2 the 
forward waist, which, J. E. BRENNAN, 
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ity with the practice of other parts of 
the world, shows clearly the place in 
the boat occupied by the oarsmen. 

In 1870, and for a long time after- 
wards, there was a great deal of pro- 
fessionalism among the oarsmen on 
San Francisco Bay, for I observe that 
the Pioneer crew wished to have a money 
prize for the race at Sacramento, but 
the Agricultural Society objected to 
give coin. Besides the J. E. Brennan 
mentioned as forming one of the Pio- 
neer crew, W. A. Coulter (a marine 
artist on the staff of the S. ¥. Ca//), John 
T. Sullivan, George H. Strong and Eu- 
gene Flanders are still in the city. The 
boat-house of the club is on Long 
Bridge, and the officers are as follows : 
President, C. L. Ochs; Vice-President, 
J. J. Connolly ; Secretary, R. J. Espy ; 
Treasurer, J. T. Sullivan ; Captain, W. 

John, and Vice-Captain, George 
Collopy 

On June 17, 1872, the second oldest of 
the now existing rowing clubs, the 
Ariel, was formed, its founders being T. 
G. Wall, Eugene Flanders, G. A. Frank- 
lin, A. Rogers, F. Smith, E. J. White, E. 
Willis and J. Derham. The first boat- 
house of the club was at the foot of 
Second street, San Francisco. The first 
racing crew consisted of T. G. Wall, 
bow; Eugene Flanders, No. 2; Fred 
Smith, No. 3, and A. Rogers, stroke. 
This crew represented the Ariel Row- 
ing Club in all regattas until May, 1876, 
when the club disbanded. They won 
races on November 30, 1873, November 
30, 1874, and September, 1875, and were 
defeated by the Pioneers in May, 1876. 
Their coach and trainer was William 
Daily, then champion single-shell oars- 
man of the Pacific Coast, whose son, J. 
Daily, has for many years been the in- 
structor at the California Lawn Tennis 
Club. 

In 1873 there were many rowing clubs 
in and around San Francisco. In Oak- 
land there were two clubs—the Golden 
State, which had a boat-house near the 
Webster street bridge, and the Mystic 
Boat Club. In San Francisco there were 
the Friendship, California, South End, 
and California Theatre Boat Clubs, the 
Pioneer, Pacific and Oak Leaf Rowing 
Clubs, and the Walter Brown Rowing 
Association. Of these the only surviv- 
ors to the present day are the Pioneer 
and South End Rowing Clubs. At Sac- 
ramento City there were three clubs— 
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the Undine Boat Club, and the Capitol 
and Riverside Rowing Clubs. At Stock- 
ton there was the Stockton Boat Club, 
with a boat-house in C. M. Weber’s 
garden and a courseon McCloud’s Lake. 
At Vallejo, opposite to the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, were the Alert, Farragut, 
Live Oak and North Vallejo Boat Clubs, 
and the Pacific American Rowing Asso- 
ciation. 

On March 17, 1873, there was a race 
on San Francisco Bay, from Third 
street, round Mission Rock and return, 
in double-scull Whitehall boats, which 
was won by E. Nelson and R. Goble. On 
April zoth Dave Morris defeated E. 
Nelson in a three-mile race for $100 a 
side. On May 14th a return race be- 
tween the same two contestants, for a 
stake of $500 a side, was won by E. Nel- 
son. 

On May 5, 1873, the South End Row- 
ing Club (formerly the Neptunes) or- 
ganized, though its foundation is gen- 
erally dated from August, 1880, when it 
was reorganized. 

On April 17, 1877, the Ariel Club re- 
organized with nine members, the fol- 
lowing officers being elected: A. W. 
Livingston, President; F. Smith, Vice- 
President ; E. Flanders, Secretary ; A. 
Rogers, Treasurer ; Leander Stevenson, 
Captain; W. H. Wall, F. Quinn and 
F. Holton, Trustees. Friedlander's old 
warehouse (now known as the Mission 
Bay warehouse) at Long Bridge was 
used as a boat-house, and a racing crew 
was made up of L. Stevenson, bow ; Eu- 
gene Flanders, No. 2; F. Smith, No. 3, 
and A. Rogers, stroke. The Ariel four 
defeated crews from the Neptune, the 
Pioneer, the Friendship and Vallejo 
Rowing Clubs, and was beaten by the 
Pioneer and St. George Clubs. The 
Citizens’ Fourth of July Committee in 
this year gave a cup valued at $150, to 
be won three times before becoming 
the property of the winners, for ama- 
teur four-oared barge crews. The Ariel 
crew won it twice and the South End 
Rowing Club twice; at the final race, 
in 1881, the South End crew carried off 
the trophy. Since that time, up to No- 
vember, 1897, the Ariels have won only 
one barge race, the South End crews 
winning year after year at all the open 
regattas. The Ariel crew in the above 
races consisted of G. Phelan, bow; H. 
Tank, No 2; J. Larkey, No. 3; H. Witt- 
kopf, stroke, ‘and A. Carrol, coxswain, 
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In August, 1877, the Ariel Club made 
up one of the earliest amateur barge 
crews on the Bay of San Francisco to 
race for a trophy, named the McKinley 
Cup, for amateurs, which was won by the 
Pioneers. The club, being desirous of ob- 
taining better quarters, leased from the 
Southern Pacific Co. part of the railroad 
wharf, and erected thereon a boat-house. 
They also had built by Al. Rogers, a 
well-known boat-builder of Alameda, a 
lapstreak four-oar. On February 24, 
1878, they rowed a race against the crew 
of the California Theatre Boat Club, and 
after a close struggle were defeated by 
one and one-half lengths over a three- 
mile course. A second race, on Novem- 
ber, 1, 1878, between the same crews was 
won by the Ariels by one and one-half 
.lengths in 22 minutes. Rowing was 
popular sport in San Francisco in the 
late seventies, and the Ariels contrived 
to hold their own, especially in singles. 
Henry Petersen began his career asa 
sculler with the Ariel Club, and his 
brother Charles is also a fast sculler, 
and at one time held the Whitehall 
championship of San Francisco Bay. 
Among well-known scullers who were 
members of the Ariel Club may be men- 
tioned W. Growney, Leander Steven- 
son, F. Smith and W. Blake. When the 
Breeder and Sportsman offered a Coast 
Championship Cup for four-oared shells 
the Ariel crew won it three times con- 
secutively, and became permanent own- 
ers of the trophy. On the third occa- 
sion they won a stake of $500 in addi- 
tion, which was lost by the South End 
Rowing Club. 

On December 12, 1892, the under- 
pinning of the Ariel boat-house, having 
been eaten away by teredos, collapsed 
under the strain of a southeasterly gale, 
and the house fell into the bay. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, the club secured 
a new site on Long Bridge, and erected 
a substantial house thereon. The club 
has about sixty or seventy members, 
three four-oared barges, half-a-dozen or 
more single-sculling boats, three out- 
rigged skiffs, two Whitehalls and two 
four-oared shells. The most promising 
sculler is William McAusland, a native 
of Toronto, Canada. He is light, but 
pulls in good style, and gets pace out of 
a boat. When he grows heavier he will 
probably do excellent work in the out- 
rigged skiff and shell. 

In 1896 G. T. McGinness was Presi- 
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dent of the Ariel Club. In 1897 the 
office was held by J. R. Bockman, 
an energetic worker, who is now Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, and in 1898 by 
D. J. Sheehan. Its present head is P. J. 
Enright, a Canadian, who began his 
athletic career at Hamilton, Ontario, 
where he played baseball, rowed and 
skated. He is now an amateur cyclist. 
The Ariel Club is now in a better finan- 
cial position than it has been for some 
years. The initiation fee is five dol- 
lars, and the dues ‘are fifty cents a 
month. As it is probable that the rail- 
road company which owns Long Bridge 
will ere long remove it, the Ariels and 
Pioneers will be compelled to seek fresh 
quarters. In this event the former will 
select a suitable site, and will erect a 
handsome boat-house. 

One of the best known clubs on San 
Francisco Bay is the South End Rowing 
Club, which, originally founded in 1873, 
was reorganized in August, 1880, by J. 
Bender, H. Lennon, Tim Lynch and P. 
F. McCarthy. ‘The second-class crew 
of the club, made up of Dan Dougherty, 
bow; W. Toner, No. 2; E. Quigley, No. 
3; Francis O'Reilly, stroke, and Hugh 
Dougherty, coxswain, rowed against the 
Golden State Rowing Club at Long 
Bridge in 1881, over a three-mile course, 
for a purse of $200, Con Lynch, the 
referee, giving the result as a dead 
heat. The race, on being rowed over 
again the following week, was won by 
the South End Rowing Club by a large 
margin. Not long after its reorganiza- 
tion the South End Rowing Club pur- 
chased from some Eastern university 
men who used to row near the mail 
dock a barge known by the non-eu- 
phonious name of Fly Slister, which, 
much patched and repaired, is still con- 
sidered a useful and fast craft. The 
South End club-house, at the foot of 
Third street, near Long Bridge, was for 
many years only arough redwood struc- 
ture, through the center of which ran 
a railroad track. At the present day 
the club’s handball court, one of the 
largest and handsomest in the city,stands 
on the site of the old boat-house. For a 
long time the South End Club contented 
itself with the barges Fly Lister and 
Garfield, but when their rivals, the 
Pioneers and Ariels, got new boats, the 
South Ends had a new one built, so as 
to keep on even terms. In 1884 the 
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present boat-house was built, being com- 
pleted by subscription for stock among 
the members. 

In 1881 the fifth and deciding race for 
the silver cup offered by the Citizens’ 
Fourth of July Committee for an ama- 
teur four-oared barge race was won by 
a South Endcrew, the cup becoming the 
property of the club. 


however, F. Duplissea was beaten by 
W. McAusland, of the Ariel Rowing 
Club. At the Stockton regatta in Sep- 
tember, 1896, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West, the South End senior 
barge crew was defeated, after a col- 
lision with the Pioneer boat and a very 
close race, by a Stockton crew. 











norte. * 
en fam 
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In 1886 the club had a new barge, 
Charles N. Felton, built, which was lent 
to the Stockton crew for the regatta 
held September 9, 1891, at Alameda 
Mole, and is still owned by the club. 
At the regatta of September 9, 1890, 
held at Long Bridge, the South End 
Rowing Club won all three barge 
races—senior, intermediate and junior. 
In 1892 the club reorganized, and, hav- 
ing no longer any professional crew, 
joined the Pacific Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. <A four com- 
posed of J. Spillane, F. Damke, E. Shay 
and Parker (Murphy taking his place 
later), won many amateur races, but 
a purse being offered at a Fourth of 
July regatta, it entered for it and be- 
came professional. In the regatta of 
May 30, 1895, the South Ends defeated 
the Ariels, Dolphins and Pioneers at 
Long Bridge. On July 4th of the same 
year, F. Duplissea won the senior shell 
championship at the Stockton regatta. 
On Decoration Day, 1896, the South 
Ends won the senior barge champion- 
ship at El Campo. In the shell race, 
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At the El Campo regatta of June 20, 
1897, Dr. C. C. Dennis, of the South 
End Rowing Club, won the senior out- 
rigged skiff race, and a crew of the same 
club won the senior barge race, defeat- 
ing. the Ariel, Alameda and Olympic 
fours. At the regatta held at El Campo 
in September of the same year, the 
South Ends won the senior, intermediate 
and junior four-oared barge events, the 
junior shell race and the senior skiff 
race. The senior barge race was a most 
exciting struggle, the South End crew 
having been victorious in 1894 and 189s, 
but having been defeated in 1896 by the 
Stockton “Giants.” In 1897, the South 
End “ Midgets” regained the lost cham- 
pionship with a crew made up of Henry 
Bode, bow; Robert McArthur, No. 2; 
Gus Carson, No. 3; Frank Duplissea, 
stroke, end George McGrill, coxswain. 

The Dolphin Swimming and Boating 
Club was organized in 1878 by four 
young men fond of the water, its aims 
being to cultivate proficiency in aquatic 
sports and to promote pleasant social 
intercourse among its members. Its 
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charter members were largely Germans 
or of German descent, as is shown by 
the names Wieland, Kehrlein and Roth- 
kopf. The club occupied at first a small 
and very plain boat-house on North 
Beach. In 1880 the increased number 
of members enabled the directors to 
build a larger boat-house and to buy a 
four-oared barge. The club won its 
first race, for which a silver cup was 
presented by Mr. Robert Tobin. From 
1881 to 1886 the club grew steadily, and 
in 1887 acquired a handsome pleasure 
barge, which was named /ohn Wieland 
in honor of one of the charter members, 
In 1888 the clubincorporated. In 1895, 
the old boat-house having become inade- 
quate to the requirements of the mem- 
bers, a new house, the handsomest be- 
longing to any rowing club on the bay, 
was erected in a little cove sheltered by 
the promontory of Black Point from the 
strong westerly winds that prevail dur- 
ing the summer in San Francisco. The 
Dolphins have not won many open 
races, though at present they hold the 
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open races at Long Bridge and El 
Campo, on the Bay of San Francisco, 
and at the regatta held at Astoria (Ore- 
gon) in 1898. 

There is also on North Beach the 
Triton Boating and Swimming Club, 
but though it is in a sound financial 
condition, it has so limited a number of 
members and takes so little part in 
public events that it calls for only afew 
words of mention. Its members do not 
exceed thirty, and row rather for pleas- 
ure and recreation than from any wish 
to enter competitions. The club owns 
some stanch boats, in which the mem- 
bers take long rows around the bay. 

The clubs hitherto mentioned all have 
their quarters in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, On the opposite shore of the 
bay, in Alameda county, there are three 
clubs, the chief of them being the Ala- 
meda Boating Club, which has its head- 
quarters at the foot of Chestnut street, 
on the San Antonio estuary (or Oakland 
Creek, as it is often called). It was or- 
ganized on January 1, 1890,and now has 
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junior barge championship and the sen- 
ior outrigged skiff chanfpionship, the 
latter having been won by Alex. W. 
Pape, a strong, healthy young fellow of 
great activity, who is an excellent swim- 
mer as well as a sculler and oarsman. 
A. W. Pape won his first race on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1897, and since then has won 
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more than a hundred members. It is 
the only club devoted solely to rowing 
in Alameda, its members being princi- 
pally men engaged in San Francisco 
during the day, but residing in the city 
of Alameda. The club first entered 
championship regattas in 1895, and in 
1898 won the senior barge champion- 
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ship. In three years the members of 
the club have won sixty-three medals, 
besides cups and other trophies. The 
Alameda Club was the first of the local 
clubs to join the National Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen, of which the 
South End Rowing Club has recently 
become a member. 

The best-known member of the Ala- 
meda Club is S. J. Pembroke, whose 
name is familiar not only to the oars- 
men of San Francisco, but to those of 
Stockton, Sacramento, Portland and As- 
toria as well. He is an Englishman, 
who has been for many years resident 
in California, and has devoted much time 
and energy to the interests of rowing. 
When forty-seven years of age he won 
the open outrigged skiff race at Sacra- 
mento, on July 4, 1895, and also on Sep- 
tember 9thof the same year. He takes 
an active part in the management of all 
local regattas, and in 1898 induced sev- 
eral single scullers and barge crews 
from San Francisco to enter the regatta 
at Astoria, Ore. This year he was ap- 
pointed the San Francisco representa- 
tive of the Astoria committee. He is 
strongly in favor of the rowing clubs 
going out of the Pacific Association of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, and of 
forming a Pacific or Western Associa- 
tion, to include all the boat clubs on the 
Pacific Coast, from British Columbia to 
San Diego, and to be affiliated with the 
National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men. 

Rowing has never attracted much 
attention at either of the Californian 
Universities, and at Stanford the sport 
is practically dead. A small lake just 
behind the University buildings is used 
for boating, but no representative crew 
has evér been got together. The Univer- 
sity of California hasa boating associ- 
ation founded February 25, 1892, to 
encourage rowing among the under- 
graduates, to provide the means for 
maintaining a college crew, and to train 
an eight to row against the representa- 
tives of Stanford University. The asso- 
ciation had an excellent two-story boat- 
house on Sessions Basin, East Oakland, 
but in 1895 it was destroyed by fire, with 
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all the boats in it, on the eve ofa race 
with the Columbia Rowing Club. A 
plain structure has been erected on the 
site, and is used to some extent by the 
undergraduates. But rowing has never 
taken much hold at the University, the 
only contest which excited any public 
interest being that between the Uni- 
versity and the Columbia Rowing Club 
just mentioned. The University crew was 
coached by E. M. Garnett of Harvard, and 
their opponents by E. R. Folger of Yale. 
The former, having lost their boat in 
the fire, borrowed one for the race, and 
were defeated. A University crew 
rowed in a regatta on Oakland Creek 
on February 22, 1897, and also ina barge 
race on Lake Merritt, but did not win 
either event. This year the University 
won a junior barge race at an inter- 
club regatta, held at El Campo on June 
25th, and it is hoped that University 
crews will be seen regularly in future 
regattas. 

The Columbia Rowing Club has a 
boat-house on Sessions Basin adjacent to 
the quarters of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Itnumbers among its members 
several University graduates, but, takes 
very little interest in rowing, and never 
enters public regattas. 

One other club deserves a few words 
of mention. The Olympic Athletic 
Club, of San Francisco, has a boating 
annex, and a _ boat-house in Tiburon 
Cove, Marin County, distant about seven 
miles from San Francisco, and reached 
by the Tiburon ferryboats. The dis- 
tance from the city has made it diffi- 
cult to get crews together, as it is not 
possible for the men to practice together 
regularly unless they are permitted to 
use one of the San Francisco boat-houses. 
It has been proposed to raise a consid- 
erable sum of money by issuing bonds 
and to erect handsome quarters at Ti- 
buron, where members might live dur- 
ing the summer. Then it would be pos- 
sible for crews to go out in the evening 
for regular practice. The Olympic 
Boat Club has occasionally entered 
crews at open regattas, but has displayed 
little activity in that direction in recent 
times. 














* OLD-SQUAW* SHOOTING AT FIRE 


ISLAND 


BY M. K, 
¥\ IRE Island Inlet is 
4 a strait, perhaps 


three-quarters of a 
mile wide, divid- 
ing Great South 
Beach, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Fire 
Island Beach on the east 
from Oak Island Beach 
on the west, and con- 
necting Great South Bay 
with the Atlantic Ocean. As there is no 
other connection with the ocean within 
thirty odd miles to the east, the ordi- 
nary tides flow at the rate of about six 
and one-half or seven miles an hour. 

The “old squaw,” sometimes called 
“old wife,” again “long-tailed scoter,” 
is a small, tough, and exceedingly fast- 
flying bird. The female has a brown 
back and top-sides, and white breast ; 
the feet are bluish, as is also the short 
and flat bill. The male has a great deal 
of brown in his plumage, relieved with 
large white spots ; the bill is red and 
the tail long. The males are often called 
“ pin-tails ” and are beautiful fowl. 

About the middle of November these 
birds make their appearance in large 
numbers in Great South Bay, and re- 
main there until the middle of March or 
the first of April, when they migrate 
north. During the day they swarm 
about the bay, moving usually in vast 
flocks; and although they are very wary 
in the vicinity of firearms, they pay 
little heed to the hundreds of boats 
which are daily working on the various 
oyster and scallop beds and clam and 
crab grounds. About sundown, how- 
ever, they fly out to sea, where they can 
sleep comfortably and safely in the 
warmer waters of the Gulf Stream, a 
branch of which flows some twelve 
miles off shore. They come in again at 
sunrise. It is these flights of which 
the sportsmen take advantage. This 
“advantage ” (?) with a large interroga- 
tion point, is called “ old-squawing;” and 
in telling my experience I can best de- 
scribe its great charms, and its wonder- 
ful possibilities. 

One night in February I had the good 
fortune to meet an old friend in Bay 
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Shore. Captain Lester,or “Les” as every- 
body calls him, is a fine specimen of 
nautical young manhood. With his six 
feet and odd of brawn and sinew, his 
ruddy countenance and genial manner, 
he is every inch an American sailor. 
He is the proud possessor of a rattling 
fine sloop, the /takit; and when, finding 
my time unoccupied, he invited me to 
go “old-squawing,” I accepted with 
alacrity. 

We started from Bay Shore at eleven 
o’clock on a glorious winter morning, 
and sailed about the bay until half past 
two, when we anchored on the north 
side of the main channel about a mile 
from the mouth of theinlet. Our party 
consisted of Les, ‘Tommy Pepper” 
and myself; and as a preparation for the 
sport soon to commence, I was immedi- 
ately given instructions about my part 
of the work. Tommy is certainly a 
rare type. No one seems to know ex- 
actly what his name is, so for want of a 
better, also to describe him as being 
“hot stuff,” he goes by the name of 
Tommy Pepper. In appearance he is 
a youth of eighteen or nineteen—this 
from a distance; but closer inspection 
reveals innumerable wrinkles, dilapidat- 
ed molars, and a dried-up little man, 
and one can readily believe that forty 
odd years have passed over his head 
since he began keeping count. He 
speaks with a most remarkable combi- 
nation of drawl and twang, and has the 
most unique manner of expressing him- 
self it has ever been my good fortune to 
hear. He told me a wonderful tale 
about some friend of his who had gone 
out “ old-squawing” and who had fool- 
ishly stood up in his sharpie while a 
flock of birds were passing over. The 
poor fellow was knocked overboard by 
the birds and drowned in the swift-flow- 
ing, icy water, almost within reach of 
his companions. Thus he paid with 
his life the penalty of his recklessness, 
and it was recklessness because Tommy 
himself had warned the unfortunate 
against any such rash act. Of course I 
knew Tommy expected me to believe 
this, so I thanked him most sincerely for 
his warning and his kind interest in me. 
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I can see even now the twinkle in 
Tommy’s eye, and I’d bet a dozen Blue 
Points that to this day the poor old fellow 
thinks | believed every word of his 
yarn, I also noticed a change in him from 
that moment, and can almost imagine 
his remarking to Les, in his driest man- 
ner, “Say, Les, we kinder wanter 
watch that fellow, or he’ll like as not 
fall overboard and forgit to holler.” 

This bantering, however, was only a 
preliminary to the proper explanations. 
The “old squaws” are very peculiar in 
their flight, particularly in that they sel- 
dom or never will fly over land, or even 
over shallow water. This was the rea- 
son for our anchoring the /takit on the 
north side of the channel. As soon as 
the proper time arrived we were to leave 
the sloop and to proceed in sharpies, 
each man having a sharpie to himself, 
toward the Great South Beach. The 
first man, in this case Tom, was to an- 
chor about a gunshot and a half from 
the sloop. I was to proceed an equal 
distance beyond Tom and there anchor, 
while Les rowed still nearer to the 
shore. Thus we formed a straight line 
between the /takzt and the beach. The 
boats being anchored, each man was to 
lie down in the stern, with his gun and 
ammunition ready athand. At the first 
sign of a bird, or a flock, the discoverer 
thereof was to sing out, “Here they 
come,” and then maintain absolute si- 
lence. The birds coming down the 
wind would undoubtedly be near the 
sloop, seeing which they would sheer 
off toward Tom, When they came 
within range, so that he could fire at an 
angle of say 45 degrees, sti// lying down, 
he was to let drive. The birds remain- 
ing in the flock, after his shot, would 
sheer off and attempt to fly over my 
boat. I would then repeat Tom’s opera- 
tions, after which Les would do the 
same. Any man dropping a bird, or 
birds, was obliged to up his anchor, re- 
trieve his game, and, as soon as possi- 
ble, return to his point in the “ string,” 
as they call the line. 

The instructions were simple and ex- 
plicit; and an easier thing seemed to us 
next to impossible. By four o’clock we 
were ready for shooting, and clad in 
hip-boots and heavy sweater in addition 
to regular clothing; and, these sur- 
mounted by full suits of oilers, we went 
on deck, The breeze had freshened a 
good bit since we came to anchor. 
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After bending spare cables to our 
anchors we embarked for the sport. 
Two hundred yards is a short distance 
to row, but I confess that I was very 
glad that Les had the inshore berth ; 
however, by dint of hard pulling I was 
soon in position and comfortably settled, 

I hadn’t been there more than five 
minutes when Tom sang out: “ Here 
they come,” and, of course, I rose up a 
trifle to see them come ; and oh! whata 
beautiful sight it was!) There, almost 
a mile away, was a flock of at least two 
hundred birds, flying like a streak of 
light ; and just as I looked they whirled 
down around Sexton Island from Dick- 
erson’s into the main channel. In turn- 
ing they threw up their left wings, and 
the light of the setting sun shining on 
their white breasts made them look like 
burnished silver. 

I dared not look longer, so lay back 
again with my heart beating and my 
finger resting on the trigger of my gun. 
I expected to hear Tom shoot, and in 
listening must have forgotten why I 
was there, for in an instant I heard the 
whistling of wings, and before I could 
get my gun to my shoulder at least fifty 
birds must have flown over my head, 
and within fifteen yards of me; but 
finally I did get a shot and succeeded 
in “pumping” three barrels into the 
bunch, It seemed impossible to miss 
them ; in fact I expected to get at least 
a dozen birds, but only one dropped. 

I laid down my gun, got up my an- 
chor with its forty feet of cable, seized 
my oars and pursued my bird. I caught 
him after rowing perhaps a hundred 
feet, and then started back for my place 
in the line. It required every ounce of 
muscle I possessed to propel my sharpie 
against wind and tide, and I was fully 
ten minutes in getting in line. I had 
shipped two or three bucketfuls of water, 
and the effect of the cold wind on my 
wet hands was anything but agreeable. 
Of course, as soon as I did get in line I 
was obliged to get in readiness to shoot, 
and was almost sorry to see a big bunch 
of birds coming down on us. This time 
they started to go over Tom. He got 
two barrels into the bunch. They 
sheered over to me, and I had three 
shots, and Les gave them “two full cyl- 
inders.” Then came a great scramble 
to “pick up” and “get together,” but 
before we could regain our positions 
three big flocks passed over us. 
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As soon as we had succeeded in get- 
ting placed, and I confess to being near- 
ly a hundred feet to leeward of the 
others, I saw the greatest flight of the 
day. The fowl looked like a cloud of 
smoke as they swung into the main 
channel. But how we did “ding it to 
‘em,” to use Tom's pet expression. I 
had five good shots at the flock, and 
dropped seven birds. This, however, I 
consider due more to luck than skill, be- 
cause the wind had freshened to almost 
half a gale, and this wonderful impetus 
added to the fast flight of the birds 
made aiming next to impossible. As 
soon as the flock had passed we started 
to get up anchors and gather the fallen 
birds. 

My previous good fortune had by this 
time deserted me, and as beastly luck 
would have it my anchor had caught a 
sunken wreck. Of course, I was at first 
unaware of that fact, and in standing 
away forward and putting my back 
into the heave I succeeded in pulling 
my sharpie’s nose completely under 
water; and how the flood came in! By 
a careful and quick jump aft I saved 
my boat from foundering, and myself 
from an early and icy grave. I was 
compelled to sit almost knee-deep in 
water until Les and Tom had retrieved 
the birds and come to my assistance. 
Wetried to get the anchor up from Les’ 
sharpie, but failed, so we bent one of 
my oars onto the cable for a buoy and 
cast my boat loose ; and this time I had 
the pleasure of being towed back to the 
[takit. 

When we reached the sloop and had 
climbed aboard, we found that between 
us we had shot twenty-three birds. Then 
all hands turned to and got up anchor 
and made sail. We dropped over to my 
buoyed anchor, and by using a windlass 
we succeeded in getting it up, although 
we stranded the cable and straightened 
out one arm. 

Then came an exciting beat against 
both wind and tide, to get into Dick- 
erson’s Channel, where we could make 
a good harbor under the flats and be all 
ready for the morning shooting. 

Night came on very dark shortly 
after our making a good anchorage, and 
the gathering clouds gave evidence of 
our getting a thorough shaking before 
morning. An excellent dinner and good 
coffee served to make me forget my in- 
glorious wetting and “tow home.” The 
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assurance of first-class ground tackle 
madetke pitching androlling of the /takzt 
only the more conducive to sweet and 
sound sleep, and I, for one, was mighty 
sorry for the call of “ali hands” at four- 
thirty for breakfast and to make prep- 
arations for the incoming of ducks and 
the morning shoot. 

The morning shooting is, to my mind, 
better than that of the afternoon, be- 
cause the sun gets warmer and warmer 
as the time passes, and smiles alike on 
hits and misses. 

Breakfast having been disposed of, we 
proceeded to “string” the northeast 
point of Sexton's Island. There are 
only ten or twelve feet of water here, 
so picking up birds was much easier. I 
never saw a more beautiful sight than 
was presented as the great flocks of 
birds came up the beach. The morn- 
ing sun glancing on the waves until 
they sparkled like a million diamonds 
and sapphires, and shining again on the 
silvered ducks, made it seem almost a 
sacrilege to shoot ; but “sporting blood 
will tell,” and a cramped sharpie is 
scarcely the ideal place for poetic 
imaginings and artistic studies. My 
morning’s bag consisted of a brant and 
seven old squaws. Les bagged fifteen 
of the latter, and Tom succeeded in get- 
ting two. 

Poor Tom! I never saw a more un- 
fortunate man in my life. He had bor- 
rowed a hammerless ejector for the oc- 
casion, and I doubt if he had ever shot 
a breech-loader before; for whenever a 
flock came within range, he was sure to 
have his marker at “safe.” Then he’d 
forget to re-load, and, in fact, everything 
went wrong. 

We reached home after a glorious sail. 
Stiff joints, aching muscles, and a slight 
cold did not dampen my ardor in the 
least, and I always make it a point to go 
“ old-squawing ” whenever I can. And 
many a good laugh have I had at my 
“ pigeon-shooting” friends when they 
first attempted to drop the hardy old- 
squaws; to shoot at the trap is one 
thing, but a squaw is quite another. 
One fellow was extremely ridiculous 
when he fired fifty shells and killed only 
three birds, and another, who tried it 
alone, when, after two hours of frigid 
waiting, he was rewarded by one poor 
crow. But, after all, doesn’t just this 
uncertainty make sporting life worth 
living ? 

















My papa’s a photographer— 
An “amateur ” they say— 

And he’s out taking pictures 
*Most every pleasant day. 


Now what they mean by “ amateur” 
I really cannot tell, 

But there is one thing that I’m sure 
I do know very well. 


He’s always fixing me somewhere 
To have my picture taken : 

Out in the swing, or on the step, 
And if ’m not mistaken 


He even takes me when I sleep ; 
He takes me when I cry, 

And when I laugh, and run, and play, 
And I have seen him try 


‘To take me when I’m awful mad 
And quarrel with the boys— 

He doesn’t seem to mind one bit 
‘The rumpus and the noise. 


He takes the flowers, the trees, the hens, 
The river, house and lake ; 

I cannot think of anything 
He doesn’t try to take. 


He takes the snow, the rain, the clouds, 
‘The rocks, the sea, and soon 
I expect to see him trying 
o take the sun and moon. 


I’ve seen him take ’most everything 
(They’re all upon the shelf), 

But the strangest thing he ever took 
Was a picture of himself. 





He talks of “ views” and “ attitudes,” 
Of “ prints,” and “ plates,” and “poses,” 
Of “ baths,” and “ burnishing,” and “ tones,” 
And tells how he “ exposes.” 


And every magazine that comes 
He looks all through “ to see 

If there is anything that’s new” 
About photography. 


I send with this my picture, 
‘That everyone may see 

How very tired a little boy 
Like me can sometimes be. 


The day that papa took it 
He’d tried me every way 

For hours and hours it seemed to me, 
And each time he would say: 


“Now we will get one more 
And then I guess we'll stop,” 
Till I had grown so tired 
I thought that I should drop. 


I said, “ Oh, papa, /’m so tired. 
When can I have a rest >” 

He said, “ Right off. Sit still! Sit stiff!” 
I never even guessed 


‘That then and there he took me; 
But, sure enough, t’was true— 
And that’s the very picture 
I send with this to you. 


I think that for a little boy 
A great deal I endure 

Since papa’s a photographer 
They call an “ amateur.” 






























HERE was loud and continued 
+, knocking at Brinton’s door, but it 
evoked no response. 

“Hurry, man! What are you 
doing in there?” shouted Sherbourne, 
his voice by no means modulated as it 
might have been, considering he was 
not in his own house. 

“Stave the door in!” suggested fiery 
Ingram. And, suiting the action to his 
words, he threw himself against the un- 
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offending portal, with the result that 
five men were precipitated into the 
room. 


“The lazy beggar!” ejaculated Rob- 
ertson with disgust. There, stretched 
on the sofa, and strewn with the even- 
ing papers, lay the culprit. He arose 
with a start. 

“Oh, I say, you fellows, I’m awfully 
sorry. Is this the night you said we'd 
go skeeing ?” 

“Yes; and you call this being ready 
at eight o’clock. Your landlady will be 
calling the police patrol.” 

“Fortunately she is out just now. I 
shan’t be an instant,” yawned Brinton 
as he stretched himself. 

“What on earth is Sherbourne ar- 
rayed in? Let us look at you. Relic 
of the Winter Carnival of ’85, are you? 
I love to see the reputed national cos- 
tume, especially after it has been 
washed.” 

Sherbourne’s face became the color 
of his red blanket suit. “Leave me 
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alone. It took me half an hour to get 
into it, so I won’t go home now and 
change it. Do be quick !” 

In less than five minutes Brinton re- 
appeared, his skees and pole over his 


‘ shoulder, and dressed in a wonderful 


conglomeration of old clothes. 
“ T hope you all remember I am anew 
hand at this,” he said. 

“ Well, you won’t forget it, if we do,” 
said Grant. “I am so battered to pieces 
that Eleanor quite objects to my going 
to-night. But 1 promised to get her a 
pair this week and she will learn, too.” 

Briskly they walked along the streets 
with their huge snow piles, and count- 
less sleighs, dashing to and fro with 
their pleasure-seeking occupants. 

It was a beautiful night. For, though 
the thermometer registered pretty low, 
there was no cutting wind to penetrate 
even the warmest clothing. 

By the time they reached the winding 
park roads, and had put on their long, 
and, to all appearances, unmanageable 
foot-gear, there seemed little danger of 
being chilly. 

Brinton had only once before tried 
this new exercise, that had just then 
taken at least the masculine population 
of the city by storm. 

And on level ground, skeeing is much 
the same as snow-shoeing, though the 
motion is a more gliding one. 

It is true, one feels that one’s feet are 
taking up an unlimited space, both fore 
and aft, just at first, and that it is diffi- 
cult to keep clear of one’s companions. 

But it is where the slope, be it ever so 
gentle, is arrived at, that the tyro real- 
izes he has something tolearn. Wary or 
not, he is apt to find himself executing 
a series of somersaults that would make 
his fortune as an acrobat, could they be 
be repeated at will. 

Or, at best, he careens with lightning 
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rapidity for some distance, his heart in 
his mouth, or some equally unsuitable 
location, until his presence of mind sug- 
gests slipping his feet from the runa- 
way skees, and allowing them to pnll 
up when and where they list. 

The essentials of the sport are plenty 
of nerve and a good balance. Then it is 
soon picked up and enjoyed. To those 
totally uninitiated, let them imagine the 
exciting sensation of sliding down hill 
with either foot standing on a different 
sled or toboggan. 

And they will have a fair idea of 
skeeing in its early stages. 

Grant and Ingram were already quite 
proficient. They had been out several 
times with a young Norwegian who had 
given them many useful tips, and they 
acknowledged that nothing would now 
satisfy them short of being able to leap 
from the most giddy heights and still 
continue their way on the plains below. 

Brinton got on moderately well, his 
wild descents and accompanying shrieks 
affording endless amusement to his com- 
panions. He was almost too venture- 
some, and insisted on choosing all the 
steepest places, regardless of conse- 
quences. On he would come after the 
others, wielding his long pole most effica- 
ciously and his expression one of grim 
determination, if of despair as well. 

And though, as a rule, he ended by a 
headlong plunge into several feet of 
snow, it did not lessen his enthusiasm. 
Scores of people were out taking ad- 
vantage of the moonlight and the fresh 
snow, and the mountain echoed with 
the voices and laughter of tobogganers 
and snow-shoers, while shrieks of fright 
were not unusual as some quiet party, 
plodding on snow-shoes, was suddenly 
scattered by a flying figure on skees, un- 
able to check his downward course. 

At last Brinton, the apparently in- 
defatigable, began to weary. 

“What do you say to going home ?” he 
suggested. “I don’t think I have a 
sound limb left, and snow down my 
neck and up my sleeves is not conducive 
to happiness. I'll make a Welsh rabbit 
for anyone that comes to my rooms.” 

They were away off in the valley be- 
tween sloping hills when suddenly from 
the top of one, through the keen, frosty 
air, they heard a voice exclaim : 

“Tt’s no use. We have looked every- 
where, and I’m too tired to bother any 
longer.” 
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From a distance, evidently, came an- 
other voice : 

“Are you sure it ran away from you 
there?” ; 

“Yes, because just by that bush I 
rolled off, and one skee stuck and the 
other went scudding on like the wind 
oh ”’—the voice ended in a wail—*I de- 
test skeeing — ” 

There was a laugh, and the reply was 
indistinguishable. 

“What a fool to bring girls out. I 
don’t think it is a bit suitable sport for 
them,” said Sherbourne. 

The two engaged men of the party 
disputed this point hotly. Brinton 
wandered behind. He was never very 
talkative. And suddenly he ran for- 
ward. 

“ Here it is!’ he exclaimed. 

“Here is what?” asked Sherbourne, 
irritably. He had been worsted. 

“ Why, the runaway skee, of course. 
And what a beauty, too.” It was of ex- 
quisitely polished wood, and, being a 
lady’s, was somewhat shorter. 

“T suppose I had better take it home,” 
said Brinton, questioningly. 

“No, leave it. They may come to- 
morrow and look és 

“If they did, they’d never think of 
looking here. It would be too far out 
of their reckoning. How they travel 
when they are on theirown hook! No, 
I'll take it home, and they will, per- 
haps, advertise. If not, I will, or I'll 
keep it as a souvenir.” 

“Of what? A voice?” asked Sley- 
den. 

Grant laughed. 

“T’ll tell you what, Reggie. It will 
be a second version of Cinderella. 
Keep it till you find the princess it will 
fit. Then, don’t you know, you'll have 
to marry her.” 

“The only difficulty being,” said 
Brinton, gravely, “that we don’t buy 
our skees as we do shoes. And some- 
body might claim to be the princess, 
and I couldn’t contradict her.” 

“ Why, old chap, do you think, you’re 
such acatch, the bids will be overwhelm- 
ing?” 

“No,” thoughtfully. “I don’t. But 
one never can exactly estimate one’s 
own valuation. All the same, I'll act 
upon your suggestion.” 

Picking up the wanderer he pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

“Good night, Prince Charming,” said 
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Sleyden, as they left him at his own 
door. “Be sure your Cinderella has a 
fairy-godmother, without which none 
are genuine.” With haste he dodged an 
icy snowball. 

The Prince divested himself of his 
outer garments slowly ; then threw him- 
self back in his arm-chair. ‘ Yes,” he 
said aloud, “it’s not a bad idea. I’ve 
lived in the past long enough—perhaps 
too long for my own good.” 

His eyes involuntarily turned to the 
picture at his elbow. The smiling face 
of the girl in her wedding dress seemed 
to return his look. 

“Yes, Eleanor,” he said, “ you would 
rather that I should forget, if you only 
knew. I mean to put it behind me and 
begin again.” 

From which it is not hard to gather 
that Brinton had once found a Cinder- 
ella, but someone else had proffered her 
a slipper first, and she had chosen it re- 
gardless of the fit. 

For several mornings the paper was 
closely scanned, but apparently no one 
had lost a skee of any description, or at 
least did not take the loss to heart. 

And Brinton concluded that the finder 
need not trouble himself if the loser did 
not. Indeed, the whole circumstance 
would have slipped from his memory, 
had it not been for his friends. They 
considered it all a joke too good to 
drop. So they made daily inquiries as 
to his fortune. 

“ Haven’t you had a chance to catch 
Cinderella yet ?’ Sherbourne would ask. 
“You must be precious slow, old man. 
I suppose you were dancing with the 
ugly sisters,in your usual philanthropic 
way, and did not notice the time.” 

Or they asked him if he had been out 
in the pumpkin coach, or any other 
idiotic question that struck them, until 
Brinton wished fervently that either the 
old story had never been created, or 
that it had long since been forgotten. 
He told them so, forcibly, to their in- 
tense delight. 

“ Never mind, Reggie, we won’t tease 
you. Only I notice you still keep the 
skee in the vain hope of unearthing a 
romance,” said Sleyden. 

“Well, I'm not athief, am I? I sup- 
pose you would light the fire with it, or, 
more probably, pawn it,” retaliated the 
persecuted one, and refused to discuss 
it furthér. 

The winter still kept up its severity to 
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a most unusual pitch. Indeed, people who 
had thought it hardly worth while to 
learn that season had time to become 
adepts, and still have an opportunity to 
enjoy their new accomplishment. 

And the sporting shops found their 
supply quite inadequate to the demand: 
for grown-up men and women still 
retain the spirit that fired them in earlier 
days to collect what the rest of the class 
collected, or to jump off the wood-shed 
when the others jumped. 

Brinton’s skates lay idle in his locker. 
And the billiard-room at the club knew 
him no more. 

Every spare hour in the afternoon or 
evening found him scaling the steep 
roads up to and through the park, or at 
least beyond the city in one direction or 
another, his skees under his arm. 

It made very little difference whether 
he had companionship or not. If any- 
thing, he preferred solitude. The spray 
of snow on his face and the rush of 
keen air in his ears was enough for him, 
as he skimmed down the narrow gullies, 
or flew over the snowy stretches, spark- 
ling in the waning sunlight, or ghost- 
like under the dark, wintry sky. 

Therefore, the predicting of soft 
weather filled him with discontent. The 
snowfalls, though frequent of late, had 
not packed well, and he knew that a 
day or two of strong spring sunshine 
would reduce the gigantic drifts to run- 
ning streams. 

So he refused a skating-party that 
promised to be a success, and sallied 
forth soon after dinner for a perhaps 
farewell expedition on his skees. 

He struck off across country in a di- 
rection he seldom took; and had soon 
traversed a distance of several miles 
from home. It had always been his 
idea to try this open tract where it was 
sufficiently undulating, and where the 
absence of trees and fences rendered 
swift traveling particularly free from 
danger. 

Then, again and again, he traversed 
the same ground at a speed that would 
compete favorably with electricity. 
And the faster he went, the more he 
wished it could last forever—just such 
a free existence. A life centered in the 


present only, without time to glance be- 
hind, or desire to look ahead, farther 
than it behove him to shape his course. 

Yet, as he recollected, even here were 
responsibilities and danger. A careless 
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eye, an ill-judged distance, and the first 
obstacle might mean total wreckage. 
No, evidently nothing was prearranged 
so that man for a single instant can 
shirk his responsibility. His moralizing 
once begun turned aside into other 
channels: for Brinton, as it is with some 
people, as a rule, was his own best com- 
panion. 

The moon’s sudden disappearance 
broke in upon his revery. He stopped 
and studied his surroundings. Away in 
the west the sky was dark with lower- 
ing snow-clouds, and where the moon 
had lately sailed aloft they were white 
and fleecy, arguing bad weather. Far 
behind him, on the heights, the great 
Norwegian pines stood out like black 
sentinels, and to their right, but a long 
way off, twinkled the lights of the city. 

All was so still that Brinton, in his 
subdued mood, felt strangely awe- 
stricken. He longed to hear a familiar 
voice, to feel a human presence. Fora 
moment he was motionless. 

Then, in all haste, he pushed off from 
the little hill-top, not considering where 
or how he went. He hardly seemed to 
feel the ground beneath him, so rapid 
was his pace. 

Then there was a sudden snap, a sick- 
ening jar. His arms and legs performed 
some extraordinary evolutions. The 
battered stump of a tree seemed to 
catch him up and throw him back with 
redoubled energy. Then a soft bank of 
snow received him as he fell. 

For a little while everything faded 
from his mind. When he came to he 
breathed a sigh of relief that at least 
his neck was intact. For the rest, he 
scarcely knew what part of him ached 
most. 

An attempt to rise soon disclosed the 
fact that his ankle, if not broken, was 
very badly sprained—too badly, at all 
events, to make his way home without 
aid. 

It was not a pleasing predicament. 
To lie there the night, whether it turned 
out clear or stormy, was not likely to 
have pleasant results. To call as loudly 
as very excellent lungs would permit 
would in all probability do little good: 
for in his wanderings he had not met 
a creature. Perhaps he could drag 
himself along, or hop on one foot, with 
the help of his pole. Unfortunately it 
had snapped into short pieces, and on 
his hands and knees he made but small 
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progress, for he sank so deep that his 
time was spent in extricating himself. 

By the light of a match he looked at 
his watch. It was a few minutes past 
ten. 

Coolly he lighted his pipe, and be- 
tween puils shouted and hallooed till 
his throat was sore. 

No; it was imperative that he should 
walk. 

To lose his foot altogether was pref- 
erable to being frozen, or, at best, crip- 
pled by rheumatism for life. 

Bravely he stood up, his teeth 
clenched, the tears starting from his 
eyes with agony. 

A step or two sufficed to show him his 
capabilities in the marching line. Such 
torture was unbearable. He sat down, 
and wondered vaguely if the fellows 
would miss him much. After all, they 
were a good sort, even though he did 
often think he could get on without 
them. 

Then, beating his arms on his chest 
and singing loudly the then most pop- 


-ular song, he reclined upon his some- 


what chilly couch, and watched the ever- 
nearing clouds as gradually they hid the 
friendly stars. 

The chorus was a stirring one, and he 
repeated it. As the last note died away, 
there was a soft, rushing sound through 
the snow, behind him. Then a large 
toboggan, like some bird of prey, was 
pulled up at his side. The sole occu- 
pant of its roomy cushion sat up erect, 
and surveyed the apparently contented 
sojourner of the wilds. 

“Can you give me a light ?” asked he. 

“Ten if you like, confound you. Do 
you think I’m a traveling match-box ?” 

“No. I only asked you a common- 
place question to see if you were sane 
or the reverse—sober, or the opposite.” 

“TI soon would not have been any- 
thing if you had not turned up.” 

“It’s rather a new part of the world 
to give an impromptu concert. May I 
inquire why you are here ?” 

Evidently the Samaritan was not 
quite convinced as to the right-minded- 
ness of the certain man. 

Brinton, not caring to quarrel with 
him, gave a minute description of his 
misfortune. 

The young man whistled. 

“Lucky for you I did not go home 
earlier. I have been snow-shoeing ana 
tobogganing by turns, and I came across 
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here because it’s so hilly I can slide 
nearly all the way. It’s bully—supposing 
I’d gone back by the road over there ?” 

“Don’t you live in town?” 

“No, we bunk on the St. —— road. 
It’s quiet, of course, but we all like the 
country as long as we are not too far 
from civilization. Here, hop on, if you 
can, and I'll easily drag you along the 
stretches where we can’t slide.” 

Gladly Brinton availed himself of the 
invitation. The toboggan felt most de- 
lightfully comfortable. 

“Tll take you to your own home if 
you like, but it’s a good bit farther, and 
if your ankle is so bad, my brother is a 
doctor, and he’ll do it up for you in no 
time. Which would you sooner do?” 

The ankle was throbbing and aching 
most acutely. 

“T really feel I ought not to, but I 
believe, if it’s all the same, I’ll go back 
with you.” 

His deliverer’s face brightened visi- 
bly. 
“It’s not the same, but a long sight 
better. You'll be attended to at once, 
and I will be in bed about two hours 
earlier than otherwise. And even if 
the spare-room bed is beastly hard, it 
will be warmer than here. My name is 
Harley. You may have heard of my 
brother. He really has a very good 
practice, though it is only a country 
one.” 

Brinton, in turn, having made known 
his name, he declared everything ready, 
and they set off at a brisk run. 

Young Harley was a fine, well-built 
fellow, and, what with his propelling 
and the occasional sliding, he made 
short work of the homeward way. 

Even so, Brinton hailed the sight of 
the house, when pointed out, with pleas- 
ure. The slightest jar made him wince. 

It was a low, rambling cottage, that 
he had often noticed when driving 
round that way. In summer it was 
covered with Virginia creeper, but the 
snow on its sloping roof admirably took 
the place of its green dress. A bright 
light shone from the end window on 
the otherwise unlighted road. 

“That’s Isabel's doing,” explained 
Harley. “She always puts it there 
if we are out. She’s my sister, and 
keeps house for us. You're sure tolike 
her, even though she is awfully quiet,” 
he added ingenuously. 

“Tf she is like her brother, I don’t 
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doubt it,” was the polite and sincere 
response. 

“Quiet, do you mean?” laughed the 
boy. ‘“ That’s a fault I don’t possess.” 

He uttered a piercing and most 
hideous shriek, which simultaneously 
brought two figures to the door. 

“Oh, Tommie, what makes you so 
late? The cocoa is nearly all boiled 
away, it has been waiting so long.” 

‘Loves to coddle me,” was Tommie’s 
apologetic aside. ‘“Where’s Bob? I’ve 
brought him a patient. Come and help, 
old man.” 

And the doctor, a short, thick-set man, 
hurried down the pathway. 

In another moment Brinton was on 
the sofa in the surgery, and his poor 
swollen foot was laid bare with a few 
skilful cuts of a sharp knife. Dr. Har- 
ley’s quiet, professional air, gave him 
confidence immediately. Already the 
pain seemed to lessen. So much time 
had elapsed that the swelling would not 
allow of the treatment now in vogue— 
namely, a stiff starch bandage, and ex- 
ercising it as much and as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The sprain was a severe one, and it 
was almost impossible to discover 
whether or no there might be some 
small bone broken. 

However, it was soon made compara- 
tively comfortable, and his host volun- 
teered to telephone to town and let 
them know his whereabouts 

“In the meantime, Tommie,” he said, 
“ask Isabel to bring Mr. Brinton some 
supper. It must be something light, 
for already he is a little feverish.” 

So the patient lay back among his 
cushions, and quietly surveyed the cozy 
room while the doctor conversed with 
his landlady. He wasso engrossed that 
he never noticed Miss Harley enter, 
tray in hand, until Tommie’s boisterous 
laughter made him start. 

It was very awkward to be unable to 
rise, and it was some comfort to notice 
that she was as confused as he was, in 
spite of her strenuous efforts to conceal 
it. “I hope you can drink cocoa, Mr. 
Brinton. Bob said something light.” 

Brinton recovered himself sufticiently 
to look up at her as she held out the 
steaming cup. Of all beverages it was 
to him the most abhorrent, but he smiled 
gratefully. And from that moment he 
considered his mishap not accidental, 
but providential. 
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He had barely swallowed his potion 
than the elder brother, with a command- 
ing air, ordered everyone to bed. “It’s 
after one o'clock, and with the servants 
off at early mass, you'll have to turn 
Cinderella, you must remember, and see 
about breakfast, Isabel.” 

Brinton started at the words—Cinder- 
ella! How .that tale seemed to be 
brought into every-day use wherever he 
went ! 

He passed the night in dreams, where- 
in Isabel Harley and skees and snow- 


clouds formed the component parts of 
a confused medley. 
The next morning, being Sunday, 
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**AN HOUR LATER HE 


nobody rose till late, except the doctor, 
who had been called off at daybreak to 
acase. But he had instructed Tom as 
to the treatment of the ankle, and had 
left strict injunctions that Brinton was 
not to attempt to go to town until his 
return. 

So, in company with the medical as- 
sistant and head nurse, as they called 
themselves, the day passed almost too 
quickly in the pretty, old-fashioned sit- 
ting-room. 

It did not require astute perception to 
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see what these three people were to one 
another. And the looker-on felt what 
a different thing life might have been 
to him had the influences brought to 
bear upon it been similar to theirs. 

The garrulous Tommie had soon en- 
lightened him as to most of the family 
history, and how they had hung on to- 
gether, in spite of much advice to the 
contrary. ‘“ You see, we each haveafew 
dollars of our own, and next spring I 
hope to get through my barexam. And 
Isabel never intends to marry. We are 
the only men she likes. In fact, I never 
saw her talk to anyone so much as to 
you.” 


WAS DRIVING AWAY INTO TOWN.” (2. 596.) 


Brinton hastened to cover up this in- 
judicious speech with a joke, and gave 
Miss Harley time to recover herself be- 
fore he addressed her. 

Isabel did not enter into the conversa- 
tion much. It was not probable that, 
with Tommie there, she would easily 
get over her shyness. 

But to Brinton she seemed one of 
those people that are just as companion- 
able when silent. Intuitively one feels 
their sympathy without their making 
the effort to put it into words. 
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Gradually she talked a little when the 
occasion required, but for the most part 
she attended to his various wants, and 
continued her reading. 

Apart from anything else, Brinton set 
her down as a type of woman hitherto 
unknown to him, and she interested him 
accordingly. 

By the time afternoon tea appeared 
Dr. Harley returned. He pronounced 
his house patient’s progress as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected. 

“T dare say that we might manage to 
drive you home to-morrow. Only you'll 
have to stay in your room for some 
time, let me warn you. That leg must 
be kept up.” 

And Brinton, fearful of trespassing 
upon the kindness of absolute strangers, 
tried to look, and feel, delighted. But 
in the endeavor the pleasure ceased. 

A fortnight or so, left solely to the 
tender mercies of his landlady, did not 
appeal to him greatly. 

Fortune, however, favors the brave, 
or, in this case, the well meaning. 

For a heavy snow-storm on Monday 
kept them all prisoners. And by theend 
of the day the two brothers had made 
such strides in their new acquaintance 
that they invited him to spend the week. 

As is often the case, no sooner was 
his heart’s desire practicable than he 
immediately realized the necessity of 
returning home. He would have to 
send to town for clothes, and again, his 
business was likely to suffer if he was 
not near enough to give personal in- 
structions to his clerk. 

By lunchtime next day he must go ; 
and his friends had too much tact to 
press him to alter his decision. 

He spent his last morning there be- 
fore the cheerful open fire, and, by 
means of one subterfuge or another, 
managed that his hostess kept him com- 
pany. 

Before very long they found them- 
selves talking as old friends might have 
done, even to the length of imparting 
little bits of personal information hith- 
erto kept under lock and key. 

Finally, to amuse her, Brinton told 
the story of the lost and found skee, and 
Grant’s suggestion respecting it. ‘‘ You 
see, I am getting such an old chap— 
thirty-five next summer — quite too 
ancient for débutantes to consider eligi- 
ble. So it will only be a variation of 


the advertising method—‘ Wanted, a 
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wife, etc.,, you know. And much more 
exciting. For I can’t make any stipula- 
tions or state requirements as to looks 
or disposition. 1 simply have to find 
the person who can make up the pair.” 

Miss Harley laughed. 

“You have evidently no doubts as to 
the owner being anything but single, 
and fancy free. She may be married, 
or at least engaged.” 

“ How could I have been so foolish as 
not to entertain any foreboding on that 
score? Oh, but don’t you know,” as it 
dawned upon him, “I heard her speak. 
And it was a girl’s voice.” 

“T see! Though even that is not con- 
clusive to me! But, all the same, it ap- 
pears to me a most unromantic way of 
finding a wife.” 

“ Unromantic ? 
a degree.” 

“Then you are very matter-of-fact 
about it.” 

Brinton's expression changed. 

“ Perhaps because romance palls upon 
one after one has enjoyed a certain 
quantity. Sentiment loses its charm at 
my age, Miss Harley.” 

The girl was gazing out of the win- 
dow at the glistening snow. 

“If one feels about it in the right 
way one never grows too old for ro- 
mance. And sentiment, in its true 
sense, is something of which no one 
lovable can be destitute At least, that 
is what I think.” 

She smiled brightly. “If I were you, 
Mr. Brinton, I’d give up the quest, for 
I’m quite confident you'll never find 
her.. And if you do, the chances are 
you'll be wofully disappointed.” 

Brinton’s eyes were raised from the 
pattern of the carpet, which he had been 
studying with infinite precision. 

“Your advice is always good. At 
least, your brothers tell me so, don’t 
they? Ishall act upon it, and not prose- 
cute the search any further.” 

“No! Prosecute Céline instead. I 
ordered lunch at one o’clock, and it is 
nearly half-past.” 

An hour later he was driving away 
into town, his foot carefully wrapped 
up, and in as easy a position as possible 
among the buffalo robes, 

And soon all sight of the house and 
its tenants was left behind. Only the 
memory of three happy days could he 
carry with him. And he did so, devoid 
of sentiment as he was. 


Why, it’s romantic to 
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For the next two weeks his friends 
certainly could not have been kinder. 
Each and all of his particular little 
clique dropped in at all times to be- 
guile the weary hours. 

For though his own doctor more than 
hinted that the measures resorted to in 
treating his ankle were other than he 
would have employed, he declared it 
too late to change now. 

The worthy man little knew how nar- 
row was his escape from instant anni- 
hilation as he grumbled and bandaged, 
for Brinton had arrived at the point 
when to question the doings of anyone 
of the name of Harley was a personal 
affront. 

So Sherbourne talked of hockey prac- 
tices, Grant of his wife’s doings, and 
Sleyden of his fiancée’s charms, all by 
way of stimulating and enlivening the in- 
valid’sdrooping spirits. Yetallthetime 
the ungrateful man wasthinking of what 
interested him most—only, unlike them, 
he did not care as yet to speak of it. 

Patience is, of course, the virtue to 
be rewarded, but even for impatience 
the time has to pass, no matter if its 
flight brings undeserved bliss. 

So at last this unresigned sufferer 
found himself able to put his foot to the 
ground without offending the ears of 
the most particular attendant. 

And no sooner was this discovery 
made than, in spite of most atrocious 
roads, he found his way into the country. 

For, though his note of thanks had 
done much to demonstrate his grati- 
tude, any fool knows, so he told him- 
self, that a visit is imperative after such 
hospitality. 

He went in the morning and stayed 
for lunch, and at no distant date he 
went in the afternoon and stayed to 
dinner. 

Until finally, it came to be usual that, 
if he was not being entertained by the 
Harleys, he was entertaining them. 

Alas, for the bride’s photograph in its 
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white frame. It had ceased to evoke a 
sigh or a melancholy glance. Its erst- 
while admirer had proved to his own 
satisfaction that his first love had been 
but a flickering flame, fanned by rivalry, 
now to be replaced by an unquenchable 
fire, kindled only once in a lifetime. 

And he all but threw the unoffend- 
ing skee out of the window, so wroth 
was he that he could ever have spoken 
lightly upon such a subject as falling in 
love. But the winter had merged into 
spring, and the spring, in turn, been 
ousted by summer, before he dared to 
put in the plea that had been trembling 
on his lips. 

And it was not in vain that he offered 
of his best. For he was destined to re- 
ceive its full equivalent. 

They were sitting under the giant 
maple tree on the lawn, resting after a 
set of tennis, when his mind was set at 
rest. 

And Isabel, in her quiet, demure way, 
looked down at him, as he lay at her 
feet on the springy turf. 

“The only pity is,” she said, “that as 
you had once set out to find the modern 
version of Cinderella, you should have 
relinquished the search so soon. You 
don’t know what you may have missed.” 

“IT know what I have gained, dearest. 
And I never want to be reminded of that 
stupid thing again.” 

Miss Harley rose, eluding his detain- 
ing hand, and went into the house. 

When she returned she threw some- 
thing on the ground beside him. 

It was a skee of which he had seen 
the fac-simile. 

“T wonder if you would care about 
matching that, Reggie,” she said, 

“In spite of my good counsel, you 
still pursued your fate. But you can’t 
say | didn’t warn you.” 

And the up-to-date prince did much 
as his predecessor probably did before 
him, in the days of fairy tales. For he 
kissed the up-to-date Cinderella. 
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AN EASTER CYCLE-TRIP 


THROUGH FRANCE. 


BY GEORGE H, LEONARD, JR. 


terranean shore had already be- 

gun to lengthen into the long hot 

ones of summer. The air, fra- 
grant with the scent of roses, violets 
and orange blossoms throughout the 
month of April, was becoming heavy ; 
and great clouds of dust rolled up under 
the wheels of passing carriages, only to 
settle down again more thickly on the 
patient palms. There was a general 
spirit of languidness hovering over the 
Céte d’Azur. I had already begun to 
feel its effects, and was becoming im- 
patient to join the small army of for- 
eigners that had been rolling by for sev- 
eral days bound for the northern parts 
of France. 

The great snow-peaks of the Maritime 
Alps with their suggestion of crisp air 
seemed to beckon me on; and now that 
the return to Paris was necessary, the 
idea suddenly suggested itself of wheel- 
ing through France. Why not? A tour 
through the little-known island of Cor- 
sica had been abandoned ; the spirit of 
adventure was strong within me ; and— 
an important consideration—there was 
just time for a two weeks’ outing. No 
sooner said than done! Maps were 
consulted. The Corniche road along 
the coast to Marseilles, then into the 
Midi, sparkling with sunshine and color, 


T" E balmy winter days of the Medi- 


sounded attractive if—and there was 
the rub—there was no dust, no rain, no 
mistral. 

The ifs seemed too formidable, and I 
decided in favor of the route over the 
mountains. Across the Basses-Alpes, 
through the Isére valley, up into Savoie, 
a passing glimpse of Geneva and the 
Swiss snow-peaks; then through the 
rugged Jura department, down to the 
Céte d’Or, with its golden wine, and so 
on through the green fields of middle 
France to Paris. What a promise of 
enjoyment! 

The morning of Good Friday dawned 
with a forbidding aspect. Great masses 
of cloud came blowing up from the east, 
with occasional bursts of rain. By nine 
o'clock, however, the sun broke through, 
and the air was fresh with the fragrance 
of roses, carnations, and now and again 
the pungent scent of tardy orange blos- 
soms. The beautiful Cap d’Antibes,with 
its groves of olive trees, and gardens of 
wonderful oeillets, never appeared so 
attractive as on thislast morning. Down 
the shady road to the shore where the 
water was washing lazily against the 
massive walls of the town, each turn dis- 
closing new beauties, and recalling the 
names of Meissonier, Daubigny, Har- 
pignies and others of France’s greatest 
artists who found out this spot years 
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ago; then up, toujours montant, by aroad 
shaded with cork, olive, and mountain 
pine to the town of Grasse. 

Grasse once passed, I was fairly 
launched on my solitary journey through 
the Lower Alps. Several times, while 
riding through these lonely mountains, 
I recalled the advice of friends to carry 
arms. I rejected this well-meant cau- 
tion with the disdain of inexperience, 
and had no cause to regret it. Through- 
out the journey of six hundred miles, I 
found the peasant people kind and 
courteous, the mountaineers rough but 
honest, lacking in the surface polish of 
the Parisians, but always responsive toa 
pleasant word and ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

Not the least interesting part of such 
a trip as this is the variety of amusing 
incidents. Imagine the intrepid little 
donkey having fear of a humble cy- 
clist! But so it is, and it pays to humor 
the beasts, as I found after some sad ex- 
periences, especially as I was opening the 
season of wheeling traffic. Several times 
I found myself forced to stand aside 
to let some old lady, perched high upon 
her steed, pass by in safety on the steep 
mountain road. Bare and rugged peaks 
stretching up into the gray sky, covered 
with a rough tangle of brown scrub; 
occasionally a flock of sheep almost lost 
in the underbrush, the shepherd, with 
his brown felthat andample cloak, stand- 
ing like a sentinel on the desolate mount- 
ain slope. I can recall the picture of two 
little blue-eyed girls tending their goats. 
What a charming group they made with 
their fresh young faces, blue aprons, 
sabots, and a white goat, seen against 
the brown houses of St. Vallier. And 
how simple and frank their greeting as 
I rode by and on up the hill. 

The top reached, a great panorama lay 
before me. A vast sea of low peaks, 
and the tortuous range of the Esterel- 
les, piercing the sunset sky ; away be- 
yond, the capes of Fréjus and Toulon 
jutting into the sea. And down between 
the nearer mountains a last glimpse of 
the white semaphore of Antibes, and the 
isle of Ste. Marguérite where “‘ the man 
in the iron mask” pined away twelve 
years of his miserable life. Then on 
across the plateau, and coasting down 
the trail high above the ravines. I 
began to catch the gurgle of mountain 
streams as they came tumbling down to 
the road, sparkling and cold. The air was 
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deliciously brisk, and a clear, full moon 
rose silently above the peaks, as I 
wheeled into the hamlet of Castagnolles, 
my first lodging-place. 

Black coffee, without milk, and dry 
bread are not a hearty breakfast, but they 
had to suffice for my second day. One 
must be prepared for a few rough expe- 
riences in the mountains; and the beauty 
and grandeur of one’s surroundings 
make up for many a hardship. As I 
rode on, the character of the landscape 
began to change. Bare rocky wastes 
gave place to heights covered with 
mountain pine and fir; patches of brush 
dotted the slopes, or stood out brightly 
against dark mountains ; here and there 
the clefts of the summits were filled 
with snow. The winding road ran on 
between rows of stiff poplar trees, 
through long, flat valleys, with groups 
of bare, windowless houses. Blossoms 
were just appearing on the apple and 
pear trees. The fragrance of the pines, 
the sound of a musical brook below, and 
the tinkle of a distant bell told me that 
I was approaching a more hospitable 
region; and soon, far above theroad, I 
saw clustered the tiny white houses of 
La Garde—a name which recalls Bjérn- 
son’s “Arne” with its intense impres- 
sions of the rugged life of Norway. 
Eight kilometres down a wonderful 
road, swinging round and again, and 
then a long run to the mountain river 
and under elms te the snug little town 
of Castellane. 

One of my pleasantest recollections 
is of this picturesque spot entirely 
shutin by lofty heights. Clumps of de- 
caying houses hanging over the lime- 
colored waters of the Verdon ; frag- 
ments of the old Saracen fortifications 
standing like sentinels on the hillside ; 
but most interesting of all, the chapel 
of Notre Dame crowning the towering 
monolith of rock directly above the 
village. I could see this beacon point 
long after leaving it behind, the white 
statue of Our Lady standing out boldly 
against the background of dark moun- 
tain; the houses nestled at the foot of 
the rock. A very jolly dinner I had 
there, too, with a couple of well-to-do 
tradesmen. My surprise at seeing that 
one of them took none of the red bev- 
erage known as vin ordinaire, vanished 
when he handed me his card and I read, 
“Vins et Spirttueux, dtstillateur.” 

There is a proverb that cooks do not 
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eat of their own cooking; but they 
know how to dine well, so I noticed the 
name of my friend's hotel at Digne and 
climbed out of my noonday resting- 
place. Through a rocky pass where the 
torrent swirled down a deep chasm, the 
sides of which were worn like ivory; then 
out on a broad valley. I believe I had 
the satisfaction of entering the smallest 
chapel in the world—a box of a struct- 
ure, perhaps thirty by ten feet, but 
complete with a confessional, font, and 
miniature gallery. I chanced upon this 
Lilliputian curiosity in my search after 
some Gobelin tapestries which had been 
stowed away for years in the ancient 
ruined town of Ste. Genéviéve, formerly 
with 4,000 inhabitants, but now occu- 
pied by a few shepherds. I could see 
its old brown houses far away across 
the stream, but left the tapestries for 
some future antiquarian. 

The bells of Easter Sunday were 
ringing the early mass as I rode out the 
following day into the crisp morning 
air. A party of English enthusiasts 
armed with butterfly nets, their blistered 
faces swathed in handkerchiefs, were 
already on the road. An interesting 
run across low hills of slaty shale, with 
occasional glimpses of the distant snow- 


peaks. A lucky miss at the turning to 
Sisteron, took me through a most 


charming district without materially 
lengthening my journey. I was wellon 
my way before I discovered the error, 
plunging into a wild, sparsely settled 
country, always following mountain 
streams or climbing up the brown hill- 
sides. The spirit of Easter Sunday was 
in the air, making all nature seem bright 
and joyous. The young girls were com- 
ing out dressed in their best, and with 
fresh, healthy faces, that told of a sim- 
ple out-door life up in these little moun- 
tain villages. Church over, and the mid- 
day meal disposed of, the men gathered 
in groups with coats off, and speedily 
were absorbed in the characteristic game 
of boules—something between quoits 
and ten-pins. 

The sun was declining and the play- 
ers Separating to their homes as I ap- 
proached Chorges, after a grand run 
along the bank of the Durance, and up 
a picturesque ravine piled with tall as- 
pens and mountain elms, rising decora- 
tively against the deepening blue of the 
mountain clefts. What a dramatic:set- 
ting !—this mountain town at night— 
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surrounded by towering masses of gray 
rock, capped with snow. The dark al- 
leys, with here and there, across the 
road, bars of light from the door of 
some cabaret; occasionally the clink 
of glasses and the laugh of a jovial sol- 
dier. Outside, the rising full moon, pick- 
ing out the dim corners, and throw- 
ing purple shadows aslant the walls. 

Perhaps the most picturesque part of 
this flying trip across the mountains, 
was the ride from Chorges to Grenoble, 
through the Hautes-Alpes, by Gap, up 
the stiff road to ‘‘ Le Corps,” with grand 
panoramic views of the Dauphiné. 
Presently I saw ahead of me a bridal 
party, the interested couple apparently 
oblivious to their surroundings, the rear 
of the little procession brought up by 
the old grandams of the households— 
all wending their way to the tiny church 
at the summit. 

And then what a grand coast down to 
Ste. Bonnet, cutting through the crisp 
mountain air! What exhilaration! with 
keen eye and firm grip, every nerve 
intense with pleasurable excitement, 
throbbing with life, ready for any emer- 
gency. Gnarled trees, rough hillsides, 
and stunted willows flew by in rapid 
succession, and presently,I found myself 
rolling along a broad plateau between 
long rows of poplars. The scenery be- 
came finer, with a mixture of wildness 
and grandeur. What color, what breadth 
and suggestion in these great valleys 
under the towering gray summits, with 
the afternoon sun slanting down and 
across in broad patches of light! Far 
up.in the deep clefts masses of snow, 
that fell down through gorges lined 
with firs. At the foot, perhaps, a little 
brown village nestling in its hollow. 
Still below, the Drac, flowing down on 
its winding course to join the Isére. 

And I—I was high above all this won- 
derful panorama, spinning along the 
plateau. Down, down a wild ravine, 
only to see, across, the same road wind- 
ing tortuously up to Le Mur. A charm- 
ing district, quite in contrast to the gran- 
deur behind; little mountain brooks 
coursing through wooded ravines and 
tumbling over miniature precipices. Ev- 
erywhere a beautiful, fantastic growth 
—a fairyland, with the blossoms of 
plum and pear trees dotted decoratively 
against the wild tangle of vines and 
creepers. In among the trees a blue 
coat of a shepherd, a little white-capped 
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girl with golden hair, sheep browsing 
—a charming pastoral group blending 
harmoniously with the gray birches in 
the fading daylight. This was to be 
my last glimpse of the simple country- 
life of the Lower Alps, for as I pushed 
up the hill into the town of La Mire, 
electric lights glimmered out in the 
dusky streets, groups of soldiers stood 
at the corners, and somewhere in the 
distance the shrill toot of a locomotive 
sounded. 

The next morning a drizzling rain 
had set in and kept me shut up for half 
a day, staring dismally at the wet street 
outside. It was already in Grenoble 
when I reached that interesting city 
after an exciting series of acrobatic con- 
tortions on the part of the puffy little 
engine on the narrow-gauge road. By 
the second day, however, the clouds had 
vanished, and the sun was breaking 
through the mists that still hung low 
over the mountains when I bid good- 
day to my host of the comfortable H6tel 
Monnet and rode out into the fresh morn- 
ing. Then only did I realize what an 
unique position Grenoble held, and why 
it was the most strongly fortified city of 
France. The road along the river bank 
by which I had come seemed to be the 
only entrance into the valley walled in 
by towering mountains, and guarded on 
every side by frowning fortresses. 

The famous monastery of the Grande- 
Chartreuse lay butashort distance from 
my direct route to Chambéry; so that 
by a slight detour I was enabled to 
make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Carthusian monks. It was a journey 
that will come back to me in my dreams, 
with a fantastic setting of rocky gorges, 
tumbling waters, a wild tangle of wood 
and vine, and enormous birches shoot- 
ing up into the infinite blue above. I 
shall imagine brown-cloaked monks toil- 
ing up the steep road, treading the nar- 
row footbridge, and then on, struggling 
through great snowdrifts, to the little 
chapel of St. Bruno, perched high up 
on an overhanging ledge. And when 
the neighboring church bell strikes mid- 
night, the bare walls of the convent, the 
dingy chapel with smoky tapers, dim 
forms of white-hooded fathers, and the 
solemn chant rising and falling and echo- 
ing away down the cold cloister galleries. 
The reality was less fanciful and quite 
a novelty, with the déeziner in the great 
dining hall, a substantial repast, washed 
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down with a petit verre of the famous 
green liqueur. 

Dinner over and our tour of inspection 
finished, I mounted my wheel once 
more, and with the cheery Jon voyage 
of the portly doorkeeper ringing in my 
ears, started for Chambéry. The Col 
du Frein was still under snow and im- 
passable, a peasant informed me. For 
a moment I hesitated, looking up the 
snow heights; the next I was pushing 
my way up toward the unknown pass. 
Happily I found the snow already gone 
from the roadbed, although it was piled 
on either side, and lay among the dark 
fir trees and down in the hollows of the 
green valleys. Climbing steadily up- 
ward I overtook an old gentleman busily 
engaged in lecturing his young nephew. 
My chance acquaintance proved to be 
an old sailor with American voyages to 
his credit, and yet, with the usual per- 
versity of mankind, he could give me 
no information of the road before me ; 
his own surroundings were an unknown 
quantity with him. 

Never shall I forget the moment 
when I reached the summit of the pass. 
For two hours or more I had climbed 
steadily up, pushing my wheel. The 
shadows had crept slowly down the 
slopes, blotting out the bright patches 
of green sward, and turning the masses 
of white snow to ‘deepening shades of 
blue and violet. The narrow road 
winding through bits of pine wood, fi- 
nally swept away over the bare uplands, 
out through a deep cutting, and then— 
the grandest view of my lifetime. Be- 
fore me, seemingly but a few miles 
away, stretched the whole range of the 
Swiss Alps, rising majestically in end- 
less succession as far as the eye could 
trace. For a moment the jagged snow- 
peaks flushed pink as the sun set in the 
gray mists of evening, and then faded 
quickly away. Below, a great valley 
lying like a sea of blue and green, with 
here and there the gleam of some lake. 

Chambéry, with its distant entourage 
of snow-capped mountains, the hum of 
city life, and the squads of soldiers, de- 
tained me but a necessary night; and 
then on to Geneva. Avoiding the sani- 
tarium environs of Aix-les-Bains, I had 
a superb ride around the shores of Lake 
Bourget, across undulating plateaus, 
then a prolonged coast down to the 
frontier of Switzerland, and so on 
to Geneva. What charming memories 
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that name suggests! The pleasant city 
lying by the shore of Lake Leman, al- 
most under the shadow of Mont Blanc; 
the green water flowing under the 
bridges, clear as crystal; rustic parks; 
and the strains of strolling musicians, 
playing with spirit and brilliancy to 
enthusiastic groups of passers-by. At 
Fernex, the historic house of Voltaire ; 
and away down the lake, the ancient 
castle of Chillon, with its sixth-century 
tower where the unfortunate Bonneville 
passed fourteen wretched years chained 
fast to a massive pillar. 

Mont Blane was just shaking off the 
morning mist as I started out on a 
bright Sunday morning for the second 
half of my journey. Steadily up the 
looping road with the noble range of 
snowy Alps always in sight. On into 
the snow belt, and over the summit of 
the Faucille Pass, 1,327 meters above 
the sea. The little relay station for the 
mail-coach was almost buried in behind 
great drifts of snow. The road covered 
with half-melted ice, hemmed in by 
huge drifts, offered but scant pleasure 
to the solitary cyclist. 

An hour anda half of this, and then the 
road ran clear of the frozen zone, out over 
the hills of the Jura district. Great barn- 
like houses of stone and wood, with 
enormous roofs and low eaves; a rolling 
country with small forests of pine, sug- 
gestive of our own northern districts ; 
lumber mills perched over the tumbling 
cascades, Occasionally I passed a group 
of peasants playing at tenpins in the 
yard, with merry shouts and jest. Soon 
the woods disappeared. Nothing now 
but broad rolling fields, houses with 
moss-covered roofs, and everywhere 
yokes of white oxen ploughing up the 
soil. The villages themselves began to 
look more hospitable, in character with 
this land of abundance, yet with a lin- 
gering suggestion of the feudal days in 
the old massive houses and protecting 
walls, 

I well recall the dinner hour passed 
in one of these old chateaux in the busy 
country town of Poligny. It was mar- 
ket day, and the great table was well 
filled with farmers from the outlying 
districts. Through the open doors I 
could see the spacious courtyard—on 
one side the high wall of a former con- 
vent with clinging wistaria; a glimpse 
of the dark interior of the stable, and in 
the half light of the further end a white 
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horse and figures—a veritable Géricault. 
The singing of caged birds, water splash- 
ing a continuous stream into the high 
pannier of water-cress, the neigh of a 
horse, servants hurrying to and fro; 
and, within, the rattle of knives and 
forks, and the laugh of jolly farmers. 

Dole, about twenty miles further on, 
is an excellent example of the walled 
towns, with its massive ramparts, sur- 
rounding moat, and portcullis. I ran 
across an amusing specimen of human- 
ity in my little fawning hotel proprietor, 
who took quite a feline interest in me, ca- 
ressing my coat as if I were some angel 
dropped from the skies; but my chief 
recollection of Dole is associated with a 
little incident that happened the morn- 
ing after my arrival. I had just risen, 
when the sound of voices and passing 
carts caused me to look cautiously out 
of the window. Over against the Ancien 
Hétel de France were ranged some 
twenty or thirty baby carriages, all 
alike, but empty. I caught sight of 
several sturdy countrywomen on the 
bridge, pushing their little carriages 
before them. On they came, and reach- 
ing the gates, carefully uncovered their 
charges ; and—I rubbed my eyes, and 
suddenly discovered to my intense 
amusement that they were no babies, 
but only good-sized milk cans. 

Leaving the gray walls of Dole be- 
hind me, I entered the great fertile 
plains of France. Miles of long straight 
roads, lined with poplars, and then 
Dijon, famed for its ginger - snaps. 
Dijon, full of quaint old wooden houses, 
with overhanging stories, and steep- 
pitched roofs; great stone mansions 
with richly carved fronts now almost 
black with age, but still suggestive of 
the splendors of former days, and the 
once all-powerful Dukes of Burgundy. 
A glimpse of the famous Puits de Moise 
in the grounds of the ancient chateau, 
and presently the open country once 
more, and the sunny fields of the Céte 
d’Or. And so on through the pleasant 
lands of middle France, to the historic 
towns of Montereau and Moret with their 
memories of Napoleon the Great. Past 
the country house of Rosa Bonheur, 
hidden away among the famed grape- 
vines of Thomery, into the noble forest 
of Fontainebleau ; and then, almost be- 
fore I had started, I saw the walls of 
Paris, the familiar sentry-box, and heard 
the confused murmur of the great city. 
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ONDER- 
FUL ath- 
letic rec- 


ords 
have been much 
more common 
during the past 
four years than 
in any previous 
similar period 
in the history of 
American ama- 
teur athletic 
sport, and there 
are some which 
so far outclass 
their predeces- 
sors that a 
hitherto unpublished analysis of them 
and the athletes who performed them 
will throw some interesting light on the 
mysteries of athletic ability. 

These performances, like every other 
change in this universe, have under- 
gone the process of evolution, sometimes 
fast, but more often slowly. There will 
be a period of three or four years in some 
of the events when nothing is done to 
supplant records which people are used 
to hearing about, then suddenly some 
athletic star comes into notice by doing 
a performance that lifts the record ap- 
parently clear out of reach. When L. 
E. Myers, at the fall games of the New 
York Athletic Club, in 1879, ran a quarter 
of a mile in 49 1-5 seconds, dropping the 
record three seconds, the athletic pub- 
lic were unanimous in saying it would 
be many years before such a showing of 
speed and endurance would be bettered ; 
and when it is considered that that per- 
formance was made twenty years ago 
and that the record around a turn now 
is only about a half a second faster, it 
can be seen that Myers was away ahead 
of histime. Myers, two years later than 
when he made his first great record, 
covered the same distance in 4834 sec- 
onds, which stands to-day as the best 
American amateur record on a circular 
path, the world’s amateur record being 
48% seconds, by H. C. L. Tindall, made 
in London in 1889; equaled by E. C. 
Bredin in London in 1895. 

But it may be argued that the 1oo- 
yard run shows less improvement than 
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even the quarter mile, for men were be- 
ing timed as running 1oo yards in 10 
seconds twenty years ago, while the rec- 
ord now is only one-fifth of a second 
faster. The slight change in the record 
in this event may be accounted for part- 
ly by stricter starting and timing of 
later years, but mostly because the 1oo- 
yard run is the premier event in athletic 
sport, and attracts more competitors 
than any event practiced by the modern 
athlete. Very few rising athletes have 
not tried running 100 yards to see if 
they could do anything at it, and most 
of them, when they find that sprinting 
is not their forte, shift to other events. 
It can readily be seen that this fact ex- 
plains how the 100-yard run was the 
first event to be developed and caused 
good figures to be shown at it, and it 
can be noticed that any event which is 
easily practiced and which does not take 
much effort or a corresponding amount 
of science, has been developed quicker 
and further than other events which are 
difficult to practice, or which receive less 
encouragement by being omitted from 
programmes. 

Take, for instance, the running high 
and broad jumps ; the high is very easi- 
ly practiced, it requiring no large space, 
there always being room on a gymna- 
sium floor for it; but how different is it 
with the broad, which necessitates at 
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least 100 feet of clear, straightaway 
space and loose dirt or other substance 
for the landing. The result in the rec- 
ords conclusively proves that the run- 
ning high jump has had many more ad- 
vocates than the running broad jump, 
for there are dozens of men in this 
country who have cleared six feet and 
over, while a corresponding figure in 
the running broad jump, which would 
be about 23 feet, has been equaled only 
by barely a half dozen. 

Still, most athletic records show that 
the men of to-day are beating the fig- 
ures of their predecessors, some by only 
a margin and others by so much that 
there is no room left to doubt the ability 
of the modern competitor. Even though 
sprinting had big figures twenty years 
ago, still, in distances over 150 yards 
and up to 300 yards, records have been 
changed very much in the last decade. 
B. J. Wefers traveled 150 yards in 14 3-5 
seconds at Travers Island, October 2, 
1897, which is within a shade of the 
fastest time credited to that world-famed 
professional sprinter, Harry Hutchens, 
of England, who, at Sydney, Australia, 
on March 2, 1887, traveled the same dis- 
tance in 14% seconds, These times 
show great speed, and although they 
are technically the best on record, still, 
either one of these athletes could beat 
these figures by five or six yards if they 
had been timed for this distance when 
making their other fast records. For 
instance, on February 21, 1882, Hutchens 
ran 131% yards in 124% seconds, and if 
he had kept on for another 18% yards 
he surely would have covered the total, 
150 yards, in 14 seconds, or, at the very 
outside, 14 1-5 seconds, for he was known 
to be able to stay for a long sprint, and 
no better proof of that is needed than 
calling attention to his 30 seconds for 
300 yards, made at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
January 2, 1884. Wefers has made a 
most wonderful record for this latter 
distance, his being 30 3-5 seconds around 
a turn at Travers Island, September 
26, 1896. 

There are odd distances between 150 
yards and 300 yards which have been 
timed, such as 180, 200, and 250 yards, 
but none of these show such fine pro- 
portionate records as the more standard 
lengths, such as 220 yards and 300 yards. 
Wefers traveled 220 yards in 21 seconds, 
he doing this phenomenal performance 
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on a straightaway course, but J. H. May- 
bury may have done an equaliy remark- 
able one when, around a curve, he cov- 
ered the same distance only 1-5 of a 
second slower at Chicago, June 5, 1897. 
Either one of these two men, had they 
been timed for 180 yards on these occa- 
sions, would in all probability have done 
that distance in 17 or 17 1-5 seconds. 
The best on record, for 180 yards, is 18 
seconds, by Wendel Baker, which, on 
paper, shows that Baker would have 
been about 10 yardsin the rear of Wefers 
or Maybury, had they shown their best 
speed alongside of him. 

Sprint records are not always reliable 
to within 1-5 of a second, for so much 
depends on accuracy in starting and 
timing, and when it is remembered how 
many different starters and timers offi- 
ciate at athletic games, it can readily be 
seen that the given-out figures may not 
always be a truthful showing of the 
athlete’s performance ; but when one 
like Wefers proved, on so many differ- 
ent occasions and on so many different 
tracks and under a varied lot of timers, 
that he could run consistently fast, it 
must be admitted that the various fig- 
ures given him, wonderful as they are 
for an amateur, must be correct. He 
has done the following figures truth- 
fully: 100 yards, 9 4-5 seconds; 120 
yards, 11 2-5 seconds ; 150 yards, 14 3-5 
seconds ; 220 yards, 21 seconds, and 300 
yards, 30 3-5 seconds. He stands as be- 
ing the finest amateur sprinter the 
world has yet produced. There are 
other amateurs who are credited with 
covering 100 yardsin g 4-5 seconds, they 
being John Owen, Jr. C. W. Stage, 
J.B. Crum, J. H. Maybury, J. H. Rush, 
and A. F. Duffy, of this country, and 
W. T. MacPherson, of New Zealand; 
but none of these men have shown 
the same consistency nor have they run 
so fast on such numerous occasions 
as Wefers, and although their figures 
show wonderful ability, still, the 
cream of reputation must be allotted 
to the last. 

The most startling record on paper 
for the quarter of a mile is 4734 seconds, 
by W. Baker, at Boston, July 1, 1886, 
on a comparatively straightaway track. 
This at first glance throws in the shade 
all the wonderful figures made by My- 
ers, W. C. Dohm, W. C. Downes and 
T. E. Burke, of this country; but Bak- 
er’s record was made on a perfect track 
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and on an absolutely perfect day, and 
anyone recalling several of the races 
these other athletes have taken part in 
will be firmly convinced that any one 
of them could equal, if not better, Bak- 
er’s figures under similar conditions. 
Myers repeatedly beat 49 seconds in 
handicap races on tracks with sharp 
turns, and Dohm, although his career 
in athletics was short, ran within three 
yards of 48 seconds on the old sharp- 
cornered track at Princeton, through a 
huge field of handicap men. Burke 
traveled the distance in 48 4-5 seconds 
on a very sodden, sticky track, with 
corners, and on none of these various 
occasions was full credit given to the 
scratch men, because in the majority of 
cases they did not finish first. It is 
conceded by close followers of athletics 
that celebrated athletes often run their 
best races in handicap ones, where they 
are probably beaten on allowances, and 
thereby fail to give publicity to their 
performance. From my own personal 
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experience I know this is so, for I ran 
my fastest in handicap races which I did 
not win, and the merit of the perform- 
ances did not receive the publicity which 
many other inferior ones did, where I 
came in first. 

When we come to the half-mile run, 
a noticeable drop is found to have taken 
place since W. C. Dohm made his great 
record of 1 minute 54 2-5 seconds, in 
the fall of 1891, for C. H. Kilpatrick, at 
the games between the New York Ath- 
letic Club and the London Athletic 
Club, lowered it to 1 minute 53 2-5 sec- 
onds, eclipsing even the figures of that 
sterling Englishman, F. J. K. Cross, who, 
at Oxford in 1888, did 1 minute 54 2-5 
seconds. Dohm’'s, Kilpatrick's and Cross’ 
records are considerably below Myers’ 
best public work, and they are down 
so low that it is improbable any altera- 
tion will be made in this record for some 
time to come. 

The one-mile-run figures have been 
brought so low by T. P. Conneff that 
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no other amateur athlete, outside of that 
most celebrated Englishman, W. G. 
George, can be included in the same 
class with him. George, as an amateur, 
repeatedly ran under 4 minutes 20 sec- 
onds, and after turning a professional 
he did 4 minutes 123% seconds, at Lon- 
don, twelve years ago. This does not 
seem so wonderful, however, as Con- 
neft’s amateur record of 4 minutes 15 3-5 
seconds, made at Travers Island, Au- 
gust 30, 1895; but it is generally con- 
ceded that at the International. games, 
one month later, when he did 4 minutes 
18 1-5 seconds, he could have come very 
close to George’s professional figures, 
but wishing to save himself for the 
three-mile run, which he also captured, 
he did not extend himself in the for- 
mer, and even then won by over fifty 
yards. 

In hurdle racing, that athletic star, 
A. C. Kraenzlein, made two records in 
the important events that hold their own 
from a point of merit with anything yet 
done in other events. His record of 15 1-5 
seconds for the 120-yard (hurdles 3 feet 
6 inches high) race is the best showing 
of hurdling in the world, although Ste- 
phen Chase, one week after the Interna- 
tional games, in 1895, did this event at 
Travers Island in 15 2-5 seconds, Chase 
and Kraenzlein outclass all the others at 
this event, but the latter has gone still 
further, for in the 220-yard (2 feet 6 inch- 
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es high) race he fairly sprinted down in 
23 3-5 seconds, which, as anyone can see, 
is a genuine sprint. Where sprinting is 
impossible over the high obstacles it 
comes in very handy over the longer 
race and the low hurdles, for a 2 foot 6 
inch high hurdle is no hurdle at all, and 
any of the celebrated hurdle racers of 
this country, as a rule, keep mum on the 
subject when the merits of the low 
hurdles are discussed. This race is an 
invention of America, it never being 
seen in Great Britain, for in a race of 
220 yards, with these low obstacles 20 
yards apart, sprinting cannot fail to be 
the predominating feature. Kraenzlein 
hardly notices the obstacles in this race, 
for he runs with a long stride, taking 
them with either foot, whichever hap- 
pens to come in the sequence of his 
steps, and hardly raises at all; still, his 
is a most meritorious performance, and 
unless a good sprinter were in first-class 
shape he would not be able to keep up 
with Kraenzlein over the low sticks, 
even with the advantage of only run- 
ning on the flat. 

One of the best records made recently 
is that of 11 feet 10% inches for pole- 
vaulting, made by R. G.-Clapp at the 
games between the New York Athletic 
Club and the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion, at Chicago, June 18, 1898. Clapp’s 
figures supplant the whole list, the pre- 
vious best records being as follows: 
Ireland, 11 feet 9 inches, R. D. Dicken- 
son; England, 11 feet 7 inches, E. L. 
Stones ; America, 11 feet 6% inches, J. 
H. Hurlburt, Jr. Dickenson and Stones 
cleared their heights by using the climb- 
ing style, which is so much used in 
Great Britain, but Hurlburt and Clapp 
used only the style to which American 
vaulters are restricted. The climbing 
style consists of shifting the top hand, 
when the body is hanging in nearly 
a vertical position after leaving the 
ground, upward, and following it with 
the lower hand about the same distance, 
until, when the athlete considers him- 
self high enough (and also when he 
has no more time to climb higher), 
he swings himself over the bar. Some- 
times the athlete is able to get in five 
or six shifts, but as a rule there is time 
only for three or four. It is more or 
less of an acrobatic feat, and yet there 
is considerable merit in it. 

The rules of the game in America pro- 
hibit the top hand being moved upward 
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after the athlete has left the ground, 
but Clapp manipulates his lower hand 
very cleverly, without doing any climb- 
ing. H. H. Baxter was the best expo- 
nent of the clear vault who has yet come 
before the athletic public. He held the 
amateur championship for four years, 
and his 11 feet 5 inches was the best 
record previous to that made by W. S. 
Rodenbaugh of 11 feet 534 inches, in 
1892. Baxter would have his left or 
lower hand g feet 6 inches from the 
ground, and his right or upper hand 
three feet higher, and he would not 
move them until letting go after clear- 
ing the bar. Clapp’s method consists of 
running to the bar with his upper hand 
well up and his lower hand far enough 
away to enable him to handle the pole 
well while running; then, after leaving 
the ground, he shifts the lower hand 
well up toward the upper one, and then 
pulls his body up with a good, vigorous 
swing, and, keeping the momentum of 
the body going, he drops his lower 
hand, which enables him by getting the 
new purchase to shove his body higher. 
It is a very clever motion, and one that 
he thoroughly understands. 

Jumping records had been at a stand- 
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still for three or four years until lately, - 
and, although the wonderful running 
high-jump record of M. F. Sweeney, of 
6 feet 55% inches, made in New York City 
at the famous international games, Sep- 
tember 21, 1895, has not been disturbed, 
there has been a tremendous _alter- 
ation in the running broad-jump figures 
both in Great Britain and America. 
The alteration of best figures at this 
event commenced in the spring of 1898, 
when the best on record, 23 feet 6% 
inches, held jointly by Charles S. Reber 
and W. P. Remington, was beaten by 
Myer~ Prinstein, who, at the intercol- 
legiate games, cleared 23 feet 734 inches. 
Prinstein followed this up on June 11th 
at the New York Athletic Club games 
with 23 feet 8 7-8 inches, which stood as 
the best American record until this year, 
when that wonderful athletic star, A. C. 
Kreenzlein, commenced with his great 
work. Krzenzlein’s fame as a hurdler 
was unquestioned, but previous to this 
year he had not been noted as a broad 
jumper. However, when I saw him 
clear 23 feet 5 inches at the fall games 
of the New York Athletic Club, 1898, I 
could not help being impressed that, 
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should he make the 
running broad jump 
a specialty, he would 
be the best America 
has yet produced. 
Early this season 
attention was called 
to him by his being 
credited with clearing 
24 feet 3% inches at 
one of hiscollege meet- 
ings. Naturally this 
performance on his 
own grounds was re- 
ceived with some 
skepticism, but those 
who remembered his 
23 feet 5 inches in a 
handicap competition, 
where he did not win, 
and therefore was not 
noticed, were not so 
skeptical as to the gen- 
uineness of his college 
jump early this year. 
Kreenzlein, however, 
set all doubts at rest 
by clearing at the in- 
tercollegiate games, 
on his first attempt, 23 
feet 10% inches, which 
broke the intercollegi- 
ate record, and on the 
second jump he did 24 
feet 44% inches, making 
world's figures. On 
his third trial he did 24 
feet 4% inches, which 
is now the world’s rec- 
ord. At these games healso broke the 
intercollegiate record over the high 
hurdles, by doing 15 2-5 seconds, which 
is within 1-5 of a second of his world’s 
record, 

Kraenzlein is surely one of the best 
specimens of an athlete the world has 
yet produced. He stands 5 feet 10% 
inches tall and weighs 168 pounds. The 
main feature of all his work is strength, 
and he goes into competition with an 
action that impresses one of his getting 
everything possible out of himself. 

In W. J. M. Newburn Great Britain 
has a broad jumper to be proud of, and 
he holds the best British record of 24 
feet % inch. Newburn has mighty 
physical proportions, and in correspond- 
ence with me he gives the following as 
his dimensions: Height, 6 feet 6% 
inches ; weight, in athletic clothes, 208 
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pounds ; chest measurement, 42 inches ; 
thigh, 254 inches ; calf, 16 inches; age, 
24. An idea of his immense size can be 
obtained by noticing the relative height 
of his knee with the table alongside of 
him in the accompanying picture, and 
also by the fact that his long, thin-look- 
ing calf measures 16 inches in circumfer- 
ence. His body is without doubt a 
great bunch of activity, for he is a very 
fast sprinter, being credited with 10 1-5 
seconds for 100 yards and 16 1-5 sec- 
onds over the high hurdles, which is 
great going for one who does not make 
these events a specialty. 

Newburn made his best figures at the 
games of Ireland against Scotland, July 
16th, 1898, at Dublin, and two days later 
at the Mullingar games he was credited 
with 24 feet 6 3-4 inches, which, in spite 
of Kraenzlein’s effort, would be the best 
had it been accepted; but it was rejected 
on account of there being more or less 
elevation to the take-off. Newburn has 
done nothing to speak of in an athletic 
way during 1899. He isa professor in 
Claremont College, Dublin. It is so 
seldom a good big man is found that 
some details as to his prowess in feats 
of activity may be interesting. While 
sprinting he takes the tremendous stride 
of a little over 10 feet, which is the 
longest on record for any sprinter, In 
running distances around half a mile an 
allaround runner like L. E. Myers 
would stride one foot longer than he 
would while running 100 yards. Myers 
used to stride 7 feet 5 inches in the 
latter event, but when running his best 
at half-mile the distance between each 
toe print was 8 feet 6 inches. For those 
who may not quite understand why it is 
so, it may be said that while sprinting 
the effort to get each stride in quickly 
naturally shortens the stride, more speed 
is obtained, although a great amount of 
power and strength has to be put in. 

M. F. Sweeney put the running high- 
jump record four years ago to such a 
safe distance that few have had the 
temerity to think of any possible al- 
teration init. There are, however, two 
schoolboys who have each cleared 6 feet 
2% inches. J. F. Spraker, of Berkeley 
School, did this at the interscholastic 
meet held at Princeton on May 6th, of 
this year, and Garrett P. Serviss, of 
Bryant & Stratton School, won dis- 
tinction with the same figures at the 
games of the New York Athletic Club, 
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on June roth, by winning the scratch 
high jump open to interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletes. When it is re- 
membered that these two lads are mere 
schoolboys, it may be safe to predict that 
Sweeney’s world’s record may be sup- 
planted. 

In miscellaneous jumping there are a 
number of remarkable performances, 
none so much, however, as the running 
high and broad jumps, which are prac- 
ticed much more Ray C. Ewry, of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, holds the 
best amateur records for the standing 
high and broad jumps, they being 5 feet 
3% inches and 11 feet % inch respect- 
ively, the first being made at his home, 
Lafayette, Ind., May 29th, 1896, and the 
other being made at Asbury Park, N. J., 
August 9th, 1899. Ewry, when he made 
his first big record, was twenty-two years 
old, stood 6 feet 1 inch and weighed in 
athletic costume 165 pounds. He was 
always a good standing jumper, but has 
never done much in running jumping. 
He jumps with an easy swing and gives 
one the impression that he could better 
either one of his performances should 
he stick to them long enough. He 
graduated from Purdue University, at 
Lafayette, in 1895. He is the best 
standing jumper that has yet come be- 
fore the public. 

Continuing further with miscellaneous 
jumping, the next important one is the 
running-hop-step-and-jump. With the 
exception. of the running high jump, 
this is, from an esthetic point of view, 
the prettiest jumping event on the whole 
programme, but it is little encouraged. 
Just why this is so is difficult to say, un- 
less it be for the fact that athletic pro- 
grammes must be limited in length, and 
some events must be omitted. The 
holder of the world’s amateur record is 
W. McManus, Sydney, N. S. W., who, 
on February 7, 1893, cleared the great 
distance of 49 feet 24 inches; but that 
very spry American sprinter and jump- 

, E. B. Bloss, is only a little way be- 
hind with 48 feet 6 inches, which he did 
at Chicago, September 16, 1893. Bloss 
is a remarkable jumper when his size is 
considered, for he is not over 5 feet 
5 inches tall, and rather stockily built. 
In the hop-step-and-jump he has 
splendid command of himself, getting 
in a large step in proportion to the hop 
and jump, this being the weak point in 
nearly all hop-step-and-jumpers. 
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The best record at the running two- 
hops-and-jump is 50 feet % inch by D. 
Shanahan, Limerick, Ireland, August 6, 
1888, and America comes next with 49 
feet % inch, made by J. B. Connolly, 
New York, September 19, 1896. Shana- 
han is a tall thin man, being more of 
the build of the runners Burke and Kil- 
patrick, but Connolly is considerably 
heavier in proportion to his height, he 
stands 5 feet 9% inches tall, and weighs, 
in athletic clothes, 156 pounds. 

In the standard weight - throwing 
events, putting the 16-pound shot, 
throwing the 56 pound weight, and 
throwing the 16-pound hammer, there 
has been no change for four or five 
years, except in the latter. George R. 
Gray, at Chicago, September 16, 1893, 
put the shot 47 feet, and these figures 
have remained the world’s amateur rec- 
ord, but D. Horgan has 46 feet 5% 
inches to his credit, which he accom- 
plished at Dublin, Ireland, August 5 
1894. As is well known, Gray holds ail 
the amateur shot- -putting records of this 
country and most of them are the best 
in the world. His 
16-pound record is 
the most merito- 
rious, for this is the 
standard weight 
and therefore has 
received more de- 
velopment. Hor- 
gan may yet break 
it, for he is a much 
bigger man _ than 
Gray. 

In hammer 
throwing James S. 
Mitchel won the 
amateur cham- 
pionship for seven 
consecutive years, 
ending with 1896, 


and had matters 
pretty nearly his 
own way until J. 


Flanagan came 
along, winning the 
championship of 
1897 with 148 feet 
5 inches. Flanagan 
previously heldthe 
record of 150 feet 8 
inches, made May 
31, 1897, and the 
best figures stayed 
there until the 
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spring champion- 
ship meeting held 
at New Orleans, La, 
on May 14,1898. At 
these games Flana- 
gan sent the missile 
153 feet 7 inches, 
but this remained 
the best only sever- 
al weeks, for at Bay- 
onne, N. J.,on May 
30th, J. C. Mc- 
Cracken beat it one 
inch and left Flana- 
gan, who also com- 
peted, 11 feet in the 
rear. Several weeks 
after that, however, 
Flanagan had re- 
venge by leaving 
McCracken over 16 
feet in the rear, by 
doing another 











world’srecord of 158 
feet 4 inches, at the 
New York Athletic 
games, on June 11th last year. 

This record remained until Flanagan 
at the Hollywood games, Yonkers, last 
spring, reached an even 160 feet. He 
beat this at the St. Augustine games, 
Boston, on July 24th, with 164 feet 3 
inches, and ended this season by doing 
167 feet 8 inches at the New York 
Athletic Club Games, September 23d. 
Flanagan is not nearly so big a man 
as the majority of his competitors, but 
he is considerably quicker. He gets in 
two full turns in the seven-foot circle, 
and in physique he is absolutely a bunch 
of muscles. 

The 56-pound weight record has not 
been altered since J. F. Mitchel did 35 
feet 10% inches at Travers Island, Sep- 
tember 22, 1894, and duplicated the per- 
formance at Bergen Point, N. J., Sep- 
tember 2, 1895. Mitchel’s prowess at 
this game is too well known for com- 
ment here, and as the event is not prac- 
ticed so much as putting the shot and 
throwing the hammer the probabilities 
are that Mitchel’s figures will remain 
untouched until some great strong en- 
thusiast tackles the record for the special 
purpose of beating it. It is absolutely 
unfair to compare the present 56-pound 
weight and hammer throwing records 
with those of over half a dozen years 
ago, for the handles of both implements 
have been changed to the athlete’s ad- 
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vantage, and also, both weights are now 
thrown with a seven-foot run. These 
two events now require almost as much 
science as hurdle-racing, pole-vaulting 
or the running high jump; in fa¢t, the 
latter event can be practiced by the ma- 
jority much easier now than the ham- 
mer or “56,"’ for before the two weights 
can be handled at all the beginner will 
feel perfectly at sea with them, on ac- 
count of the turning in the circle with 
such heavy weights being so compli- 
cated, but any novice can start in and do 
something at, for instance, the high 
jump or some other simple event. The 
less complicated athletic games are, the 
more devotees will there be to the sport 

The coming international contests 
which have been arranged to be held as 
the Olympic games in connection with 
the Paris Exposition, on July 15th, 17th, 
1gth and 22nd, will bring together ex- 
perts from all parts of the world, and 
some specialists may make or break rec- 
ords in the more unsual events; but I 
doubt much whether the figures which 
have been made in regular athletic con- 
tests, as practiced in America and in 
England, will be lowered to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


JOHN FLANAGAN, 
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ANDREW'S, SCOTLAND, 


MEDAL DAY AT ST. ANDREW'S, 1699. 


BY T. M. 


HE last week of September is the 
climax and culmination of the 
golfing season at that Mecca of 
the venerable game, St. Andrew's, 

Scotland, and Medal Day is the great day 
of the feast. 

For a week before, there has been a 
gathering of representative golfers from 
all parts of the kingdom, along with their 
sisters and their cousins and their aunts, 
especially their cousins, for the far-reach- 
ing ramifications of Scotch cousinship 
have long been proverbial. 

The meeting, the dinner, and the dance 
are all very well in their way. But to 
the true devotees of golf, “the play’s the 
thing,” and Medal Day, with all its haz- 
ards of new fortunes and eclipsing of 
former stars, is the great center of in- 
terest. 

On Tuesday evening there are but two 
topics of conversation in the town—the 
weather and the winner. 

As to the winner, there is the great- 
est difference of opinion. “Freddie” 
Tait, ex-amateur champion of Great 
Britain, is, perhaps, the favorite. But 
Tait is not in very good condition, and 
is somewhat “ off his game,” and, more- 
over, say the knowing ones, he'll be too 
eager to win to-morrow, for it’s the last 
time he'll play at St. Andrew's for 
months. His regiment, the famous 
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Black Watch, is ordered abroad, and 
the young soldier may have a harder 
game than golf to play before long. 
Besides Tait, there are several men 
famous in the annals of golf: Leslie 
Balfour-Melville, the hyphenated repre- 
sentative of the old families of the “ East 
Neuk of Fife”; slashing “ Teddy” Black- 
well, whose long residence on the Pacific 
slope has given a characteristic Califor- 
nian expansion to his conceptions of 
driving ; “ Johnny ” Laidlay, the pride of 
North Berwick and the unrivaled master 
of all iron clubs ; young Henderson, one 
of the coming men at St. Andrew's; 
Bovill, the Englishman, who sports the 
St. George’s medal, another Tait and 
another Blackwell. But there’s no tell- 
ing. The glorious uncertainties of golf 
are part of the fascination of the game. 

Wednesday morning dawns cold and 
clear. The devotees hurry down their 
breakfast and rush to the links. The 
printed list of the players and the order 
of starting is eagerly scanned. There 
are seventy-two couples, an unusually 
large field. 

The large number of competitors has 
dictated the early hour of nine for the 
start. Try as you will, you can't get 
more than fifteen couple off in an hour, 
and if the match is to be finished before 
nightfall, it must begin sharp on time. 
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It is cold down at the links; the flags 
are streaming out in the sharp breeze, 
and though the sun is bright and the 
waters of the lovely bay are as blue as 
the sky, the little knots of people in front 
of the club-house are stamping their feet 
and blowing on their fingers, and only 
a few, the most ardent followers of the 
game, are on hand to see the drive-off. 

This, by the way, is a ceremony pecul- 
iar to Medal Day. The captain-elect of 
the club inaugurates his reign by sol- 
emnly driving off a ball from the teeing 
ground before the club-house. As he 
drives, a gun is fired to herald the open- 
ing of the match, and the Queen Ad- 
elaide medal becomes by this ceremony 
the property of the captain, to have and 
to hold for his year of office. It is an 
anxious moment. Captains have been 
known to miss the ball entirely, amid 
the silent, but quite visible, scorn of the 
bystanders. It must be remembered 
that the captain is chosen, by no means 
for his golfing prowess (in fact, when 
Prince Leopold had, as captain, to open 
the match, he simply pushed the ball off 
the tee), but for his rank and social pres- 
tige. It is one of his privileges to pro- 
vide the champagne for the Golf Ball, 
and there are many golfers whose drives 
are longer than their pocket-books. Hap- 
pily on this occasion the two qualities are 
combined, and the Honorable Thomas 
Cochrane, M. P., son-in-law of the Earl 
of Glasgow and captain-elect of the 
Royal and Ancient, is a player of no 
mean skill. Here he comes from the 
club-house, a tall and slender figure, 
with quick, keen eyes, a sportsman every 
inch of him. He shakes hands with the 
ex-captain; nods a kindly greeting to old 
Tom Morris, the patriarch of the game, 
who is in his place of pride to-day as 
green- keeper of the classic links; and 
steps forward tothetee. A preliminary 
flourish, and Cochrane strikes off. It’s 
a perfect drive, long and low, with the 
swallow-like swoop and soar in it that 
mark the clean-hit ball. The gun fires, 
and a cloud of white gulls rises up from 
the wet sands at the burn’s mouth and 
sweeps out seaward. 

Play begins. Pair after pair is called 
up and started by old Tom, who acts as 
master of ceremonies. To the unini- 
tiated it seems a perfect day for any 
manly sport—good football weather, we 
would call it at home; but the knowing 
ones shake their heads. “Something 
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is wrong with the weather,” they say. 
“There'll be no records broken in this 
match. Kirkcaldy, the professional, did 
the round in 74 not long ago, but there’ll 
not be two cards under 80 to-day.” And 
it soon is plain that something zs wrong. 
Perhaps the cold wind has stiffened the 
players ; certainly it sends many a ball 
wheeling out to the sands, while those 
who make allowances for it seem to 
catch a lull, and pull their balls faraway 
to the left. 

But here comes a pair of stars—Leslie 
Balfour-Melville and Hutchings, of the 
Royal Liverpool Club. They get off 
nicely, and a large part of the crowd 
moves after them. Balfour-Melville is 
well in the lead, but his second shot, 
badly sliced, falls into the Swilcan burn, 
that ancient enemy of erring balls. His 
caddie stands sadly on the brink; the 
ball is plainly visible in the clear water, 
but lost beyond redemption. He drops 
another, losing a stroke, a bad beginning 
on such a day, and startsagain. But he 
is plainly nervous. He floats his hand- 
kerchief flagwise to try the force and 
direction of the wind, implores the “ gal- 
lery”’ to stand back, and inquires some- 
what sharply after the ownership of the 
mongrel dog that persists in straying 
within the limits. That will never do. 
No nervous man can win the King Will- 
iam medal. A little later on, when the 
usual dog trotted over the green while 
Tait was sighting a long and difficult 
put, the ex-champion “tooped and called 
the beast to him, patted him on the head 
and put him gently behind him into a 
lady’s hands while he holed his ball. 
Meanwhile the Liverpool star is show- 
ing up in very bad form. He takes 7 
for the first hole, 6 for the second, misses 
a short put at the fourth, and actually 
requires 8 for the Long Hole. Weturn 
back to follow another pair. However 
well those two may do hereafter, their 
early short-comings have put them out 
of the game. 

We have done well to turn back. 
Just as we reach the teeing ground the 
names of Edward Blackwell and Fred- 
erick Tait are called. Blackwell steps 
up, a big, hulking, long-armed fellow, 
red-faced, red-haired, with a pale blue 
eye and a dogged air. His opponent is 
nowhere to beseen. ‘ What’s the matter 
with Tait?” “Where’s Freddie?” run 
the anxious whispers—nobody speaks 
aloud during a golf match. Tait, Sr., 
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the Edinburgh professor, is_ stolidly 
smoking a pipe in the club porch, but 
his son is not with him. Can anything 
be wrong? No! Here he comes, lazily 
stepping down the bank, without a club, 
his hands in the pockets of his Norfolk 
jacket, as careless as if this were an 
ordinary match. A caddie with a great 
bag of clubs appears as though out of 
the ground, Tait pulls a driver and 
steps lightly to the tee; a fine clean-cut 
figure, with a certain air of soldierly 
smartness, smaller, lighter, but every 
way neater than his opponent. He 
hasn’t much color, and there are some 
hard lines drawn about the small bright 
eyes ; evidently he is not in the best of 
condition. But sick or well, Tait will 
give the best of them a fight for it to-day. 

Off they go—two splendid drives. 
We notice at once the difference in 
form. Blackwell, the greatest exponent 
of the new St. Andrew’s school that 
ranks length of driving first among the 
qualities of golf, drives a ball that flies as 
though shot from acatapult. “It’s a sme, 
nota drive at all,” says an admiring fol- 
lower. Every inch of his long body, 
every pound of his weight, goes into the 
blow. The effort is apparent, but the 
result is commensurate. Tait, on the 
other hand, takes it far more easily. He 
drives a little off the right leg—not good 
form according to the theorists—and 
makes great play with his wrist. The 
ball doesn’t seem to have the same rush 
and lift as Blackwell’s, and the whistle 
of the sweeping club-head isn’t heard so 
plainly. But when you come to look at 
the tees, Tait’s ball is usually not far 
behind Blackwell’s, and Blackwell's is, 
perhaps, the longest drive in the world. 

They take the first hole, the Bum, 
together in 5. The next, Blackwell cap- 
tures after two superb drives in 4. But 
Tait has come to grief. His second shot 
lies right on the edge of an ugly bunker, 
and on his third, just failing to clear the 
high bank on the other side, the ball 
rolls back into the loose sand. He 
extricates himself neatly, but not with 
force enough, and goes plump into a 
second bunker a few yards further on. 
By the time he has holed out, he 
has taken 7 strokes, and things look 
black for the favorite. But now he set- 
tles down to work. If his driving is not 
up to Blackwell’s, who actually traverses 
the long stretch of the “ Elysian Fields” 
with a drive and a cleek shot, his ap- 
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proaching and putting are far more 
accurate. He regains his lost strokes, 
and finishes the outward course, even 
with Blackwell, in 42. “ Not medal golf,” 
say the critics, and shake their heads. 
But at least he has beaten Balfour-Mel- 
ville so far, for the heir of all the houses, 
as we now hear, has taken 46 to get out. 
If Tait can hold Blackwell down he may 
win yet. 

In they come together, neck and neck. 
Blackwell’s driving is like that of Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi, for he driveth furi- 
ously. Tait’s short game grows sharper 
and more deadly. Two holes to play, 
and they are still even. Then, at the 
Road Hole, Blackwell overdrives with a 
fierce cleek shot, and lands on the stony 
road beyond the green. He makes a 
nice recovery, but most unfortunately 
the ball strikes a spectator and is kicked 
back on the road. The ball costs him 
6, the same figure as Tait’s, who has 
carefully steered his way through the 
bunkers guarding this most dangerous 
of greens. His piece of bad luck seems 
to take the heart out of Blackwell. He 
has been known to drive clear across the 
last green to the foot of the steps—incred- 
ible yet true—but now he leads off weak- 
ly, makes acomplete mess of his second 
shot, and actually takes 6 for the 
Home Hole. Tait, on the contrary, is 
unruffled. The crowd is pressing closely 
around him. He can hear the eager 
whispers checking up his score, and com- 
puting his chances—small chances, say 
the connoisseurs—against Laidlay this 
afternoon. But “Freddie” plays best 
with a gallery behind him; his two 
drives are marvels of speed and accu- 
racy, his approach lies dead, and he’s out 
in 4, 83 in all, better by 2 than Black- 
well and Balfour-Melville, and the best 
card in to-day. 

The day wears on, and though some 
good cards are returned, there has been 
nothing, as yet, toequal Tait’s. But here 
comes his most dangerous rival, J. E. 
Laidlay, the last on the long list. He 
has the very decided advantage of 
knowing just what has been done be- 
fore him, and his careful, even anxious, 
play shows that he means to throw away 
no chance. His companion, Captain 
Burn, is rather a clever runner-up than 
a dangerous competitor. He laughs and 
chats with the bystanders, curses the 
“filthy bunkers” that swallow up his 
ball, and takes life easily. But Mr. 
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Laidlay is very carnest. He goes up 
and down the little, wavy hillocks, and 
views the landscape before making an 
approach, and he studies the putting 
greens with the absorbed air of an ex- 
pert in handwriting. His form in put- 
ting is a byword among golfers. He 
straddles over the ground, grasps his 
club nearly at the head, and generally 
looks as if he were going to put the ball 
anywhere but in the hole. But he would 
be a rash man who would bet against 
Laidlay’s putting at any time, and to- 
day he seems particularly sure. He 
starts with a group 
of fives and gets a 
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as he wins another at the “ Heathery 
Hole,” he seems to have the match well 
in hand. But the effects of the storm 
are beginning to show; club handles 
are slippery to the grip, putting greens 
are drenched and slow, and Laidlay’s 
best-judged shots seem to hang and stop 
short of the hole. He loses a stroke at 
the Long Hole, another at the “Corner 
o’ the Dyke.” ‘The fateful “ Road Hole” 
finds him tied with Tait, and the owner- 
ship of the medal depends on his next 
few strokes. He drives off clean and 
far; the white ball hangs poised for a 
moment against 
the mass of blue- 





4 for the Long 
Hole, where Tait 
took 6. He is play- 
ing the steady, 
even game, for 
while Tait’s score 
varied from 7 at 
the “Corner o’ the 
Dyke” to 3 at the 
Short Hole, Laid- 
lay has only fours 
and fives. 

But before he 
gets to the end of 
the course the 
weather has 
changed. The 
wind shifts round 
to the northwest ; 
great Banks of 
clouds are driving 
down from the 
Grampians, and, 
after a flying 
shower or two, the 
windows of heaven 
are opened and the 
rain descends in 
floods and torrents. 
It seems impossi- 
ble to face the driving storm, but the 
game goes steadily on. Stolidly, under 
umbrellas, the players march from 
stroke to stroke, surrounded by a little 
knot of water-proof enthusiasts. Others, 
not so ardent, or not so seasoned, rush 
for shelter to the little tool-house on the 
bank of the Eden. The downpour lasts 
for half an hour or so, and then the 
storm passes off, and the half-drenched 
crowd emerges from its shelter to catch 
the golfers on the return course. In they 
come, playing quick and sure. Laidlay 
has gone out in one less than Tait, and 
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black cloud that 
covers the old 
town,and then falls 
to earth. It runs 
swiftly over the 
undulating ground 
and disappears 
from view. One 
universal groan 
tells the story— 
bunkered. A clever 
stroke extricatesit, 
but it’s a stroke 
lost; and Laid- 
lay’s nerve seems 
lost, too, for he 
pulls his next shot 
far to the left and 
is trapped again, 
as badly as pos- 
sible, in the nasty 
“pot bunker” that 
guards the green. 
He makes a frantic 
effort and the ball 
leaps at the bank, 
only to roll back 
into a worse lie. 
Another blow; the 
ball and a cloud of 
sand rise up together. He’s out, but it 
costs him 7 to take the hole. Laidlay 
is too plucky a player to give up. A 
hard-hit drive takes him well on his 
way; a second carries him on to the 
green and right across the hole. But he 
has put a little too much muscle into the 
stroke. The put is just a bit too long 
and hard even for Laidlay’s skilful eye 
and hand. It takes him 2 more to get 
out, and his card foots up to84. The 
cannon fires and the flags flutter down. 
The match is over, and Lieutenant 
Frederick Tait is delared the winner. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH WOODPECKERS. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER, 
Author of * Songs Out of Season.” 


range had been a cherished de- 

sire with me for many months. 

There seemed to be but one way 
to accomplish this purpose, and that was 
to take a pairof bantlings from the nest, 
rear them by hand, and note their con- 
duct and development day by day. 
When the time came to kidnap the 
feathered babies, my heart almost failed, 
and I had half a mind to abandon the 
project entirely; but one must some- 
times set aside one’s sentiments, or re- 
main in ignorance of many interesting 
facts of natural history. 

I bore them home ina triumph, feeling 
sure that I was on the eve of some 
interesting discoveries. Whenever I 
slightly jarred the basket that held them, 
they uttered a peculiar complaining cry, 
which I cannot better describe than by 
saying that it was a sort of compromise 
between the mew of a cat and the squeal 
of a pig. In their fear of me, when- 
ever I peeped in at them, they squatted 
close to the bottom of the basket. 

On reaching home, I made a soft nest 
of grass for them, in which they slept 
during the night. In the morning, as 
soon as I approached them, they began 
to squeal in their low, half-frightened 
way; but after that, during the entire 
day, no matter how much I handled 
them, they never uttered a sound. It 
was, perhaps, the first day they spent in 
silence since they came from the shell. 
At first I interpreted the vigorous for- 
ward thrusts they made with their beaks 
as attempts to grasp the food offered 
them, but soon learned that they were 
not as guileless as I had supposed, for 
their evident intention was to pick at 
my hand in self-defense. Yet it was not 
difficult to feed them, as a slight press- 
ure on their gonys, which seemed quite 
sensitive, would cause them at once to 
open their mandibles wide enough to 
allow me to thrust food back into their 
capacious throats. On the first day of 
their captivity they-did not open their 
mouths of their own accord for food. 

A description of these gawky young- 
sters will prove how early the character- 
istics of the species proclaim tnemselves, 
and with a positiveness and insistence 
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that makes it difficult to believe in the 
evolution of flickers from any other 
type of life than their own. 

The birds were only a little more than 
half-fledged, there being still several 
bare spots on their bodies; and yet 
their plumes were mottled like those of 
their elders; the red crescent on the 
nape was distinctly marked, as were 
also the black crescent on their chests 
and the black maxillary stripe called 
the “ mustache;” the shafts of the quills 
and the under-lining of the wings were 
golden yellow; thecrown wastinged with 
red and the rump was snowy white; all of 
which are markings of the adult birds. 

In other respects they developed at 
this early age the traits of the species. 
The gripping power of their toes was 
wonderful. If they happened to grasp 
my hand, their sharp claws would almost 
penetrate the skin. Woodpecker-like, 
two claws extended forward and two 
backward, the inner pair on each foot 
being considerably smaller than the 
outer pair—a fact that must be of im- 
mense advantage to these birds in climb- 
ing. The under part of the foot—that 
is, the sole—was thick and cushiony. 

My hulking pets were shy during the 
first day. When I approached them, 
they had a curious way of backing as far 
as they could and then cuddling down 
in the small basket in which I had 
placed them, often pressing their heads 
flat against the bottom, while their tails 
pointed almost straight up. One of 
them was more advanced than the other, 
and also seemed to be of a tamer and 
gentler disposition ; for the other not 
only pressed his head down as close as 
he could, but would also pick at me 
quite savagely if I meddled with him. 
On account of this difference in their 
development, I called one of them 
Senior and the other Junior. Both 
would swallow food greedily, providing 
it was thrust far encugh down into their 
throats. 

On my return to my study after an 
absence of two hours, I found that 
Senior had clambered out of the basket, 
and got down from the window-sill to 
the floor, and was trying to hide him- 
self in a dark closet. I put him back 
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into the basket, but he soon contrived 
somehow to get down upon the floor 
without attracting attention. When I 
went toward him he started in long, 
awkward leaps across the floor, just 
as the adult flickers amble across the 
meadow or the pasture field. I followed 
him, when he presently thrust his head 
into a dark crevice between a box and 
the wall, apparently thinking himself 
safe if his head was hidden. He was 
put back into his temporary nest, where 
he sat for an hour with his head cocked 
up, looking around on his small world 
with a decidedly flicker-like air. After 
dinner I found him clinging to the rim 
of the basket, his body in an upright 
posture. Presently he began to gallop 
about until he tumbled to the floor 
again. I caught him, and held my arm 
before him in an oblique position. The 
temptation proved too great for his 
woodpecker proclivities ; he leaped to 
my arm and tried to climb it, thereby 
once more proving the persistence of 
genealogical] traits, for it certainly must 
have been his first attempts at climbing, 
made without a single lesson from his 
avian instructors. 

Another flicker propensity evinced 
itself on their first day under my in- 
spection. Ifa bit of food happened to 
cling to the end of their bills, they 
would thrust out their long, round, vis- 
cid tongues almost like a snake, to re- 
move the annoying particle. In com- 
mon with all young birds, my two pets 
often had to stretch their legs and wings 
to get the stiffness out of their joints, 
and it was laughable to see them en- 
gaging in their calisthenic exercises. 

About the middle of the afternoon, 
Senior again clambered out upon the 
window-sill, almost falling to the floor ; 
but after a wild scramble he finally suc- 
ceeded in grasping the rim of the basket 
on the outside, where he clung for a 
while, bracing himself with his tail in 
true woodpecker fashion. He then 
craned up his neck as faras he could, and 
thrust out his tongue for no apparent 
reason. Later he tumbled to the floor, 
and having found a dark place in the 
closet where he thought himself unob- 
served, he made his toilet, preening 
every feather and picking off the scaly 
substance that adhered to his skin and 
plumes. Toward evening he again 
crept to the rim of the basket, gripping 
it with his claws, and looked curiously 
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out of the window. Presently a house 
martin flew past, when the young bird 
uttered several low notes in quick suc- 
cession, and then chirped out one of the 
loud, familiar flicker calls, as plainly as 
if he had graduated from a flicker school 
of oratory. 

Having found his voice, he uttered 
this call at frequent intervals, especially 
when a bird passed the window. At 
length Junior raised his head and ut- 
tered the same call, though not so loudly. 
Both of them would pick half-heartedly 
at the food offered them, first tasting it 
by thrusting out their spearlike tongues. 
Once Senior pecked quite crossly at his 
little brother, seemingly to make him 
keep still, for he was beginning to grow 
vociferous. 

On the same day, young as he was, 
Senior flitted from the window-sill to 
the vertical wire screen, where he clung 
with a steady grip that made falling im- 
possible. Like all his immediate kins- 
men, he made use of his tail for a brace, 
pressing it against the screen to balance 
his body. I pulled it outward with my 
finger several times, but it always flew 
back to its place like a spring, and was 
quite stiff. You might almost say that 
the whole woodpecker tribe stand on 
three legs, the tail being the third. So 
persistent is the hereditary habit of 
using this appendage in the way de- 
scribed, that when a woodpecker stands 
on a horizontal perch, his tail bends in- 
ward at an obtuse angle with the lower 
part of his body. My juvenile flicker 
soon contrived to hitch up the verti- 
cal screen a foot or two, that being, 
doubtless, his second experiment in 
climbing. 

The night was spent in the basket, 
where the two odd pets slept cozily side 
by side. When morning came I made 
another discovery. By this time Junior 
was hungry enough to take food with- 
out coercion ; and how do you suppose 
he took his victuals? Instead of widely 
opening his mouth and holding it open, 
as most young birds do, until the food 
was pushed down his throat, he gobbled 
at it greedily, somewhat like a duck, 
jerking his head rapidly backward and 
forward, with the mandibles apart, 
though not very wide. This made it a 
little difficult to feed him, as I had to 
be quite agile to get his food between 
his long mandibles and push it into his 
throat ; but when I succeeded in getting 
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a morsel back far enough, he swallowed it 
greedily, with a queer, quawking sound, 
that seemed to say, “It’s good! good! 
good!” Then his slender tongue was 
used to lick off the crumbs that adhered 
to his bill, Some hours later Senior 
took food in the same way. 

This unique method of taking their 
food proved beyond a peradventure that 
parent flickers feed their young by the 
process called regurgitation, the for- 
ward and backward movements of the 
nestlings corresponding to the success- 
ive thrusts of the old birds as they force 
the food from their own maws into those 
of the hungry bantlings. This conclu- 
sion was corroborated by some out- 
door observations made a week later, 
when I watched an old flicker feeding 
her young. I was only a few rods away, 
and could plainly see her thrust her 
bill down into the throats of her nest- 
lings (which were old enough to leap up 
to the edge of the orifice leading into 
their cavity), and then make a number 
of violent forward thrusts. Besides, 
when she came to the nest I could not 
see a particle of food in her bill, and yet 
she fed her young, proving that she 
must have pumped the food from her 
own maw. 

As my cage, which I was having made 
for the pets, was not yet ready, I put 
them in a tub, the bottom of which was 
covered with grass ; but Senior managed 
to get out of it by springing up to the 
rim and clinging there until he tumbled 
to the floor. Young as they were, they 
discriminated among the different kinds 
of food I offered them, rejecting some 
and greedily devouring others; and when 
their maws were full they uncondition- 
ally refused to accept another mouth- 
ful, however palatable, flicking their 
heads to one side with a decided “ No!” 

For years I had puzzled over an avian 
conundrum, which was: In what po- 
sition do woodpeckers roost? And it 
was largely to solve this problem that I 
had undertaken my present experiment. 
True, I had seen red-headed woodpeck- 
ers creep into holes in trees on moon- 
light evenings, and remain there until 
long after night had come, so that I had 
no reason to doubt that at least some of 
these birds used such cavities for bed- 
chambers ; but the question still was, 
What position do they assume in sleep- 
ing? The older one of my flickers 
answered my inquiry very quickly and 


satisfactorily ; he leaped up to the rim 
of the tub, and thence to the side of a 
cage containing young meadow larks 
and a red-winged blackbird. Here he 
clung in an upright position for some 
time, bracing himself with his tail, and 
at length, to my great surprise and de- 
light, laid his head in the feathers of his 
back, and went to sleep, resting as con- 
tentedly as other birds do on a horizontal 
perch. Thus my much-puzzled-over 
enigma was solved. 

That night, however, both birds cud- 
dled down contentedly in the bottom of 
the tub and went to sleep. The next 
morning they were very hungry, but 
would not eat food until they had first 
“sampled” it with their tongues, and if 
to their taste they would eat it greed- 
ily ; if not, they would flick their heads 
aside with a contemptuous air, which 
said plainly, “ Don’t like it!” Senior 
again climbed out upon the screen door, 
while his less active brother still re- 
mained in the tub. At nine o'clock 
their cage was ready for them, and to 
it they were transferred. No sooner 
had this been done than Junior, com- 
paratively inactive hitherto, stretched 
up his neck and looked around, and, to 
my surprise, called out, “ Hick-up ! hick- 
up !”’ precisely as I have heard his con- 
geners of field and forest call hundreds 
of times. 

Then he leaped from a small box in 
which I had placed him, and began a 
savage attack on his elder brother, who, 
after a somewhat vigorous defense, 
scrambled out of the way. His next 
move was toamble about on the sanded 
floor of the cage and investigate; but, 
true to his woodpecker temperament, 
he soon looked for something to climb, 
and many an awkward fall he got be- 
fore practice made perfect. At length 
he scrambled upon the slant roof of a 
small box intended for the bird’s larder, 
where he found a slight foothold for a 
while, but soon toppled to the floor. 
Then he climbed a slant board placed 
in a corner, with small laths nailed on 
its surface to afford him a foothold ; but 
he went over everything to the top of 
this improvised perch, and fluttered to 
a scantling on the perpendicular side of 
the cage. However, he could not hold 
himself there long. Finally I took him 
on my hand, holding it in a slant and 
even a vertical position, so that he could 
grasp the forefinger with his claws and 
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brace himself below on the palm with his 
tail, He sat there contentedly , looking 
into my eyes like an innocent child. No 
more squatting down in the bottom of 
a basket for him after that! No, in- 
deed! He suddenly seemed to look 
upon that position as extremely babyish. 

Meanwhile, Senior, who was more act- 
ive, had found a fairly good perch ona 
part of a sapling that I had placed in 
the cage. I was pained and surprised 
at the quarrelsome disposition my pets 
displayed, and, strangest of all, in every 
set-to Junior came out victorious, driving 
his more active brother about in the 
cage metaphorically at the point of the 
sword. They would stab savagely with 
their large beaks, sometimes striking 
each other in the mouth. From the 
time of his first defeat Senior seemed to 
lose heart and did not thrive, although 
there were times when he fought vigor- 
ously for a few moments, only to be 
compelied to retreat before the contest 
ended. The birds differed quite dis- 
tinctly in temperament, for Junior was 
slightly larger, more obstreperous, ill- 
natured and headstrong, and uttered the 
“hick-up” call over a day sooner than his 
companion. His voice was coarser and 
stronger, and he spent most of his time 
uttering his coaxing, squawking call, 
while Senior usually remained silent, ex- 
cept while eating or when very hungry. 

When evening came they would not 
remain in the box on the floor, but were 
determined to roost on an upright perch. 
At ten o’clock both of them were sound 
asleep, Senior on the side of the board 
before spoken of, and Junior on the 
slant roof of the feed box. Inthe morn- 
ing Senior was still in his position, but 
Junior had got down into the box itself. 
During the day one of them drummed 
rapidly with the end of his tongue on 
the resonant roof. The branches I had 
arranged for perches were too small, and 
the bark too hard and smooth for cling- 
ing, so I cut a section of a crooked and 
gnarled oak sapling and placed it in the 
cage. Its surface was rough and soft, 
and the birds at once climbed it with 
alacrity, and seemed supremely happy, 
hopping from point to point and thrust- 
ing their long, flexible tongues into the 
crevices of the bark. 

During the day Senior took his first 
bath. True, he went about it awkwardly 
as any green, gawky youngster would 
have done; but still he got into the 
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dish, squatted his body, and rapidly 
fluttered his wings and tail as is the 
habit of all birds when bathing, 
and then found a convenient upright 
perch on which to preen his feathers. 
Who taught him to take his ablutions 
in that way? At about this time the 
birds began to use their wings quite 
freely, but would sometimes miss the 
mark at which they aimed and geta 
hard fall. They also began to grow 
quite familiar, and would almost in- 
variably leap on my head and creep over 
on my back when I bent to the cage. 

At nine o’clock in the evening Senior 
was sleeping soundly near the top of an 
almost perpendicular post, his body in 
a vertical position, as usual. He did 
not wake up when I struck a parlor 
match and lighted the gas. Junior sat 
on a thick horizontal limb, but was not 
asleep. He became restless, and scram- 
bled about until at last he drove his 
mate from his perch and took possession 
of it himself, soon going to sleep. 
Ousted from his couch, Senior had to 
find another. After some effort he 
perched on a knotty bend of the oak 
sapling, his feet extending obliquely 
downward, so that he had to sustain the 
principal part of his weight with his 
hinder toes, while his bosom had no 
support against which to rest. This 
was a new roosting position, and appar- 
ently not a very comfortable one. 

The next night one of the birds slept 
in a vertical position, and the other, to 
my surprise, on a rather slender hori- 
zontal perch, his tail bent inward like 
the tail of a crab. The birds now be- 
came very tame, leaping on my hand or 
arm to be fed. When hungry, they 
would leap restlessly about in the cage, 
looking at me intently, and uttering the 
coaxing flicker call, “Chirr! chirr !” 
While on the floor Senior ran his tongue 
through the sand, making a little zigzag 
gully in it a few inches long, and also 
pecked three holes in the edge of the 
paper lying on the floor. Junior tried 
to take a dust bath by sliding across 
the graveled floor, spreading out his 
wings and tail and hitching about on his 
belly in the most ludicrous way. Much 
as I regretted to part with them, I soon 
saw that it would be cruel to keep them 
longer in confinement, and so, after 
nearly two weeks of daily, almost hourly, 
study of them, I took them out to the 
marsh and gave them their freedom. 
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It can be attached to 
YOUR BICYCLE. 





Price, all complete, ready to put 


in a wheel, $7.50. 

















You are, without doubt, interested at once in any device which 
will make cycling more joyous, as wellas safe 2% % 2% & 


The Morrow Automatic 
Coaster and Brake 


has added more real pleasure to cycling than any other improve- 
ment in bicycles since the introduction of the pneumatic tire. In 
a ride offifty miles over an average road,a cyclist will not pedal to 
exceed thirty-five miles, if his wheel is equipped with this invention. 

It may be attached to the rear wheel of ANY bicycle, and is so 
constructed as to permit a suspension of pedaling, without causing 
the brake to take effect. The slightest attempt to back-pedal 
throws on the brake attachment, so that it is possible for a man, 
no matter how much he weighs, to ride down any hill with 
absolute safety, w % % % % HH HH MH 


















The Publishers of OUTING offer one of these 
Morrow Automatic Coaster Brakes for 4 new 
yearly subscriptions to OUTINC, at $3.00 each, 
which is the regular price. 

Send for descriptive matter, which fully explains this invention 


and the simplicity of its attachment, and for sample copies 
and subscription blanks, to aid you in securing subscriptions. 


The Outing Publishing Company, New yore, yee 
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for the Development of Each and Every Muscle. 
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This book should be in the library of every 
one who admires brawn, muscle and perfect 
physical development. It is the result of thirty 
years’ experience. 
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Season of 1900, Procure a Copy of 


Boat Sailing 


Fair Weather and Foul 





By CAPT. A. J. KENEALY | 





HE author has followed the sea ever since he can re- 
member anything, and he tells in a simple sailorly 
style for all lovers of the sea and boats, not only how to 
overhaul, clean, paint and fit a craft for service, both inside 
and out, but discusses as well the choice of a boat ; combi- 
nation rowing and sailing craft; rigging and sails ; hints 
and receipts; rules of the road; the compass, charts, 
weather wrinkles ; laying up for the winter; and givesa 
handy dictionary of nautical terms. 


IT CONSISTS OF 214 PAGES OF TEXT AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, OF WHICH THERE ARE 
MANY, AND IT Is IN ITS FOURTH EDITION. 


Price, 50 Cents in Boards 
In Cloth, $1.00 2 « 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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EXPERIENCE teaches most of us 
much, and usually we have to learn our 
own lessons, without practical help. 
CAPT. A. J. KENEALY has given the 
amateur tar the benefit of the lessons he 
has learned in the bitter school of ex- 
perience in *% *% % % *% HH & 


Yachting Wrinkles 


This is a book of delightful reminiscences 
of a life spent on the oceans of both hemi- 
spheres. It is full of sound advice on all 
matters yachting, a book that is indispen- 
sable to the yachtsman of whatever grade 
he may be. *& % HH HH HK ot 
The practical cooking receipts are in them- 
selves worth the price of the book, and they 
occupy but a small portion of one chapter. 
Examples of the sea-jockey’s art are given 
also, and the intermediate ground is covered 
in a manner that makes the book authori- 
tative and delightful reading as well. 











312 Pages; 

80 Half-tone Illustrations and Diagrams; 
Bound in green cloth; 

Price, $1.00. 


The Outing Publishing Co., 


239-241 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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The one way to know how good a good thing is, is to 


Tr It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one of our thirty var- 
ieties of perfectly packed canned foods and comes to you as fresh, 
dainty and deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 


Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 


Ask your grocer 


for it. If not in stock, he will order it at your request. 


Drop a Postal for New Edition free ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New York, Fort Plain. 


Clinton Liberal Institute (Tlilitary) 133) 
Boys’ and Girls’ fitting school forany college. Thorough 
business course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
U.S. A. officer detailed by War Dept. 
Wa. Cary Jos.in, L.H.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Military Academy, 0729s": 
Chelten Hills near Philadelphia. Pennsylvania’s leading pre- 
Lower § boarding school, under the military system. Rates— 
Lower School, $500; Upper School, $600. Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Rev. Joun D. SKILT on, A.M., Principal. 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it tsn’t a Kodak, 





The subtle charm of art, the invigorating 
influence of active recreation, the joys of delving 
in the mysteries of chemistry and unveiling its 
photographic secrets—all, or any one of these 
delights are in store for the Kodaker. In them is 


the Witchery 
of Kodakery 


And Kodak photography is simple, easy. All Kodaks load in daylight with 
our light-proof film cartridges, which weigh but ounces where plates weigh 
pounds—they do away with troublesome plate holders and dark slides. 
Kodak cartridges in the 3% x 3%, 
4x5 and 5x7 sizes are now made 
for 2, 6 and 12 exposures—in he 


““A book that will belp.’’ 





Picture Taking 





and 


Picture Making 


Is written in so simple a manner that the 
beginner can readily understand it, yet is full 
of meat forall amateurs. 120 pages, profusely 
illustrated, 





The contributed articles are by 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 
ROBERT DEMACHY, 
BERNARD ALFIERI, 
JAMES A. SINCLAIR. 
Cardboard covers, 50c. Cloth bound, $1.00. 


For sale by all Kodak dealers, 





Catalogue free at the dealers or by mait. 


smaller sizes (except 14 x 2) they are 
made for 12 and for6exposures. For 
work at home, then, as well as for one’s 
outings the Kodak becomes more 
convenient than the plate camera. 

Kodaks are best in lenses, in shut- 
ters, in construction and in finish. 
Kodaks are standard in hand camera 
values. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE YARN OF 
THE YAMPA 








A well told story of the 
memorable transatlantic 
voyage of the famous 
schooner yacht Yampa, 
on which the author, 


E, L’H. McGinnis, was 


a guest. 








HANDSOMELY BOUND 


in Cloth, Enamel and Gold, and printed on fine plate paper, 
uncut edges. 160 pages, 4o illustrations. Postpaid to any 
address in the United States or Canada for 


SIX TY CENTS 
The Outing Publishing Co. 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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d b 
: For aateaiinatiaes into homes cies ’ 
$ OUTING is not now known, we + 
$ are offering valuable premiums. : 
° ONE OF THE GREATEST FAVORITES—ONE THAT WE HAVE OFFERED ° 
rs BEFORE AND ARE GLAD TO DO SO AGAIN—IS THE re 
& a2 
* Stevens Favorite Rifle 
Rs RS 
a a strong, thoroughly & 
a made arm, perfect in & 
& . symmetry, safe, accurate ag 
° and portable. ° 


For this rifle the standard length of barrel is 22 inches; it is 4 
3, octagon to forward end of fore-end, and round the rest of its rs 
4 length. The stock is finely modeled and it has a shot-gun butt; 
& weight, 414 pounds. The action has a strong, case-hardened & 
& frame and solid breech-block. It isa “take-down” model and & 








& can be cleaned easily—without taking apart. It is made for ¢ 
& 22 Long Rifle, .25 Stevens and .32 Long Rim-fire cartridges + 
ob ‘ ‘ ; a AA 
; only. Catalogue price, with plain open front and rear sights, 3 
eA en 
3, 6.00; with Beach Combination front sight, open rear and pa 
4, Vernier, $8.50. + 
Rs This Model is offered free of cost for Three new yearly re 
¢ subscriptions, taken at the regular price, $3.00. One additional Rs 
& subscription will entitle you to the patent rear and front sights. cb 
+ 4 
cb Send two-cent stamp for subscription blanks, sample copies, and particulars. cb 


* THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., ¢? 


$ 239-241 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. $ 
& ts 
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Practical Training 
2 for Athletics # 


Health and Pleasure 


WG ) Contains points on: How Weak Constitutions 


OH May be Strengthened, Predisposition to 

Diseases Removed, and Some Diseases | 
pa Entirely Cured by Systematic Exercise. | 
RO Every phase of preparation for the highest and most 


Ge wholesome condition finds a place in this book, and it is 
designed not only for those who wish to train for athletic | 

RH) contests, but for those who desire to keep themselves in | 
Ca a) glowing health. | 
WOR Part second, “ Training for Special Events,” consists | 
OGRE of nine chapters on training for running races, hurdle races, 
Wm jumping, throwing the hammer, foot-ball, basket-ball and 
OG bicycle races. The most scientific way of training for 
. |. these many different contests is given in a clear, concise 
GR) manner. The volume is not bulky, yet contains all that 
COG is necessary for a thorough understanding of the subject. 


at Splendidly Bound in Green Cloth, 306 Pages, Printed 
aca on Fine Plate Paper, Profusely Illustrated. 
« 
a Price, $1.50 
CaCl To be had of all booksellers or of the publishers on 


GG receipt of price. 
@®@ | Tue Ovutinc Pustisuine Co., 


we | 239-241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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SESS Sr Srv] So a So a Me So 


It will soon be time for 


SPRING SHOOTING. 


and although grouse, teal. quail and snipe are swift of 
wing, a hammerless 


Parker Shot Gun 








is still more swift, and is a safe and reliable arm as 
well. 

OUTING offers you an exceptional opportunity 
to obtain a 


$65 Parker Absolutely Free of Cost. 


In fact, they are being given away—for twenty new 
yearly subscriptions at $3.00 each. You have twenty 
friends who will be glad to help you win this valuable 
premium, and we will aid you in making collections by 
furnishing you with sample copies, illustrated prospec- 
tuses, subscrintion blanks, etc., etc. 


Write to the manufacturer for their catalogue, and description of their $65.00 gun, 


then correspond with us. 








THe OuTING PUBLISHING Co., 
239-241 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Outing FOR Igoo 


An _ Illustrated Magazine 


& of SPORT, TRAVEL @ 
- and ADVENTURE Y 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


BECINNING WITH THE APRIL ISSUE 





Every Branch of Sport Discussed by Experts, 
Special Comment by Recognized Authorities, 
Tales of Travel and Adventure by the 
Most Entertaining and Instructive 
Writers in this Field. 











SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE NEW OUTING: 


RUDYARD KIPLING GOV. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
GOV.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD ERNEST SETON- THOMPSON 
FREDERIC REMINGTON HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 
JOHN FOX, Jr. OWEN WISTER 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS C. GRANT LA FARGE 

PAUL LEICESTER FORD CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
GILBERT PARKER E. HOUGH 

W. A. FRASER T. S. VAN DYKE 

F.C. SELOUS DEAN SAGE 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS DR. D. G. ELLIOT 

H. P. WELLS PAUL B. DU CHAILLU 

W. P. STEPHENS JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
WALTER CAMP CASPAR WHITNEY 


And Among the Artists: 
A. B. FROST, HOWARD PYLE, WALTER APPLETON CLARK, 
AND FREDERIC REMINGTON 
































“THE Book or GoLFr AND Go.rers,” by Hor- 
ace G. Hutchinson, with contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylor, H. 
J. Whigham, and Messrs. Sutton & Sons. 
(With 71 portraits.) 

The merits and qualifications of the writers 
who have aided in this work are too well known 
to need more than the barest mention. The pen 
of Horace G, Hutchinson is known wherever the 
game is, to the world’s remotest corners. Miss 
Pascoe is alate winner of the English Ladies’ 
Championship. Mr. Hilton has twice won the 
open championship, which only one other ama- 
teur has ever won. J.H. Taylor, who writes 
on practical club-making, has won the same 
honor twice in succession, and in the third suc- 
cessive year was only beaten by Harry Var- 
don after atie. Mr. Whighem is our Own ex- 
amateur and Messrs, Sutton & Sons are the 
celebrated seedsmen of Reading, Eng., who 
have written a chapter on the proper treatment 
and laying out of greens on different soils, 
with the different grasses appropriate to each. 
Whoever is interested in the golf or golfers of 
the world will find this volume a perfect mine of 
information. The 71 portraits are a gallery of 
illustration of the greater portion of the cracks 
of the day, and their poses in action are object 
lessons in every kind of play with every kind 
of club. 

[Lonemans, GREEN & Co., New York. ] 


‘*MuscLe, BRAIN AND Diet,” a plea for sim- 
pler foods, by Eustace H. Miles. 

The author of this important contribution to 
an important subject has at least remarkable 
personal experiences to tell and results beyond 
the ordinary, for on his regimen he has not 
only put forth, within the past four years, a 
very considerable body of literary work, but 
won on both sides of the Atlantic a series of 
tennis and racquet championships unequaled 
in severity and uniformity of success. Mr. 
Miles is no bigot or fanatic; all he asks is con- 
sideration, and that each reader should try his 
advice. 

[THe Macmi.ian Co., N. Y.] 


“Hoty Lanp, From Lanpau, SADDLE AND 
PALANQUIN,” by William Bement Lent. 

Those who have read former books by this 
author will understand the style and spirit in 
which itis written. Although the route followed 
and the places visited are, in one sense, hack- 
neyed, the narrative and portrayal are marked 
by peculiar freshness and originality of touch, 
leaving with the reader that most delightful 


trait of a book of travels, z. ¢., the feeling that 
one has been there. The approach to Jaffa in 
the drive to Jerusalem, the sacred places in the 
Holy City, the points and objects of interest in 
its vicinity, the pilgrimage overland to Damas- 
cus, Baalbec, and Beirut, are all described with 
light and graceful touch. It will not take the 
place of the guide-books, but will prove a 
pleasant companion along the way. Being 
largely reminiscent in tone and ptirpose, con- 
troverted and disputed points are ignored and 
the usual learned disquisitions avoided. 
[BonneLL, Sitver & Co., N. Y.] 


‘“Ways or Woop Fotk,” by Wm. J. Long. 

It has been truly said that the best test of a 
book for the young is, ‘‘ Will it interest an 
adult?’ Young and old may find pleasure in 
following the devious ‘t Ways of Wood Folk,” 
under the clever guidance of an expert in wood- 
craft, Wm. J. Long. The author evidently un- 
derstands his subject, and the only fault about 
the book is its brevity. Numbers of excellent 
illustrations lend an additional charm to a sat- 
isfying work. (THe ArHENAUM PREss. ] 


‘Henry WorTHINGTON, IDEALIST,” by Mar- 
garet Sherwood. 

The writer has gone deeply into the subject 
of industrial sociology and political economy, 
weaving the whole into the story of Henry 
Worthington, a man with a strong opinion and 
the courage to proclaim it, on the subject of rich 
endowments, In the end he is made a scape- 
goat by the trustees of Winthrop University. 
The story opens wide subjects, which Henry 
Worthington discusses with sincerity and fear- 
lessness, [THE Macmi.ian Co., N. Y.] 


‘* CONSUMPTION AND CHRONIC DISEASES,” a hy- 
gienic cure at patients’ homes, by Emmet 
Densmore. 

Dr. Densmore's claim that much of the ben- 
efit derived from the treatment of Dr. Reine 
in his sanatorium at Harrison, N Y., and of 
the Nordrach system in the Black Forest of 
Germany, can be attained in the patient’s own 
home, is of vital interest to the community. 
The examples he gives from cases treated by 
himself and others strongly fortify his conten 
tion, and the dissemination of the knowledge 
of the experience so gained is a helpful contri- 
bution toward the extirpation of one of the 
scourges of the human race. The gospel of 
fresh air is Ourine’s mission, and Dr. Dens- 
more is one of its apostles. 

[THe Srittman Pus, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.] 
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HETHER the agitation was genuine, 
or whether it was one of those con- 
trivances which the advance agent is 
prolific in producing for advertising 
purposes, the production of ‘* Sapho " 

at Wallack’s was heralded by expectations of 
antagonism going so far as a possible repres- 
sion of the piece. At any rate, its production 
by no means justified rumor in any sense, other 
than the rumor that Miss Olga Nethersole had, 
on circuit with it, achieved a personal triumph. 
Were it moderated in some scenes which rasp 
upon the susceptibilities even now, it would be 
open to little more criticism than could have 
been justly leveled at many a modern drama. 
The morale of it must be left to individual ap- 
plication. The presentation of it froma dra- 
matic point of view is as strong as Daudoet has 
made it from a literary standpoint. It is hand- 
somely staged and strongly cast. 


Nat Goopwin and his talented wife, Maxine 
Elliott, have achieved atriumph at the Knicker- 
bocker in ‘‘When We Were Twenty-One,” a 
new comedy hitherto unacted, by H.V. Esmond. 
It was written so that the leading parts might 
be suitable to Mr. Goodwin and Maxine Elliott, 
and it is not amisfit. Mr. Goodwin has found 
a part that suits him better than anything he 
has tried recently. Azchard Carewe is prob- 
ably the highest point he has yet reached in his 
art. Hehas developed his powers of self-ex- 
pression and the mastery of his art, and gives 
a well-rounded conception of the character in 
clean, strong acting, Of Miss Elliott nothing 
but approval can be said. She is charming 
from the first moment she appears on the 
stage until her last word and her last smile. 
In the second act especially, where she dis- 
covers that it is ‘‘ the Imp,” and not the Dick 
she loves all the time, that has been duped by 
‘‘the Firefly,” she acts with infinite charm. 

Throughout the play she is a simple girl and 
possessed only of a girlish art, but she throws 
so much spirit and delicacy of feeling into her 
part that she lifts it into the crowning first 
place, and her acting becomes the real interest 
and delight of the play. ‘ The Trinity” sug- 
gests the‘: Three Musketeers,” but Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Handyside acted the 
parts with extreme effectiveness. Henry 
Woodruff, ‘‘the Imp,” was very clever in his 
réle, The rest of the cast performed successfully. 

‘“Naucuty ANTHONY” goes on his way 
amusing large audiences at the Herald Square. 
Since the first night various emendations and 
resettings have materiaily altered and im- 
proved the play ; and for those who do not look 
upon the theatre as the medium for an object 
lesson, but merely as a diversion, ‘‘ Naughty 
Anthony” is just naughty enough to be amusing. 


Wha... 


THEATRICAL : 


age NR gant oa mee re me 





PLAYGROUND. 


Mrs. CRAIGIE’s essay in dramatic construc- 
tion, ‘‘ The Ambassador,” produced at Daly’s, 
raised great expectations which were not alto- 
gether fulfilled. Satirical humor and a simple 
love story are blended in it. The frst is sup- 
plied by British persons of modish society, who 
are rather bored with the world and indulge 
their spite by saying sarcastic things. The 
love story concerns a middle-aged Englishman 
and a young girl. She is engaged unsatis- 
factorily and his affections are bestowed else- 
where. It is easy to foresee an agreeable end to 
the trouble. Edward J. Morgan returns in 
‘*The Ambassador,” to fill his place as leading 
man. Hilda Spong and John Mason assume 
prominent characters. Others in the cast are 
Mr. and Mrs. Walcott, Elizabeth Tyree, Mary 
Mannering, who was a charming /z/ze/, Will- 
iam F, Courtney, and Rhoda Cameron, who 
returns to the company after many years’ ab- 
sence. 


‘*CORALIE AND Co.,” at the Madison Square 
Theatre, introduces the spectator to a Parisian 
establishment which is both a dressmaker’s 
shop and a place where customers have the 
privilege of making appointments. At the 
first sign of interference from the outside a 
cuckoo clock gives the alarm. An innocent hus- 
band and an innocent wife, each in suspicious 
quest of the other, a guilty husband, the guilty 
husband's flame, a jealous wife who is ready 
to retaliate if she finds her fears are well 
grounded, a would-be lover of the latter, and 
an eccentric maid servant get more or less 
tangled up in a familiar game of cross pur- 
poses—and there’s your plot in a nutshell. The 
fun supplied is good enough of its sort, but 
hardly suffices to fill out the paucity of the lit- 
erary material. Mr. Williams, as //enry La- 
velle, the innocent husband, and Miss Tittell, 
as his innocent wife, throw themselves into 
that mood of frantic bewilderment which is 
expected of husbands and wives, innocent but 
jeaious, upon the stage. If their parts held 
out little chance for originality, at least the 
actors did not spoil them by overacting or 
caricature. Mr. Reed, as Joseph Pingtet, is 
rather too determinedly and deliberately comic, 
but his antics seemed to please the audience. 
Miss Fisher, as Aunt Laura, the eccentric and 
suspicious maiden lady who sets everybody by 


the ears, exaggerated an exaggeration with -f- 
similar popular results. The best bit of work rik 
is done by Mr. E. M. Holland as the aged hus- ‘ 


band and silent partner of Coradze. His mix- 
ture of shrewdness, simplicity and senility was 
capitally rendered. ‘‘Coralie and Co.” is an 
old friend with a new face, in which familiar 
stage types are helped out by mechanical con- 
trivances and somewhat too boisterous activity, 
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For Beginner and Experienced Athlete 
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Always Strong and Happy 

Key to Health and Strength Tr 
By PROF. J. R. JUDD 

A System of Treatment for the General Care | t “‘™ 
of the Human Body, with Special Directions |_O S W 
for the Development of Each and Every Muscle. : 
It is Complete in its Treatment and Includes F, a ( 
the Theory of Development, Special Develop- oo oO; € e 
ment, Uses of Special Machines, Importance of a 


Physical Exercise, Health, Training, Diet, Etc. 10 ada s and note 


This book should be in the library of every 
one who admires brawn, muscle and perfect 


* e 
physical development. It is the result of thirty th e€ a iss ér € nce L "1 


years’ experience. 


The Outing Publishing Company H EA L T H 


239-241 Fifth Avenue New York 
“WE DO THE REST.” 

KODAK DEVELOPING, 
PRINTING xo ENLARGING 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


De.avs W.C, CULLEN, 




























61 William St., New York. 
KODAKS ; 
AND Established 1882. Telephone, 1117 John. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 
CAMERA, rename 
640 Madison Ave., near s9th St., New York. 











High-Grade Do- 
mestic, Ecclesias- 
tical, Monumental 
and Municipal 
Architecture. A 304-page Book of Designs and Plans, 95c. 


_ luinoisstee THE COTTAGE-BUILDER 
Architect. A Monthly Journal with 12 Cottage Plans and Designs each Number. 
— $1.C0 per year, including any two 25¢. books. Sample copy, 10c. 


-- SPECIAL OFFER -- 
The COTTAGE-BUILDER one year and 304-page book for $1.50. 
Any five 25c. books will be sent for $1.00. 
32 Artistic Churches Qe | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200. 
32 Cheap Frame Cottages..... 25e | 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500.......25¢ 
32 Cheap Cottages, hk. No. 3...25¢ | 32 Houses, $1500 to $2500.. 
» 32 Cheap Cottages, bk. No. 4...25e | 32 Houses, $1800 to $2000.. 
32 Cheap Summer Cottages...25¢ | 32 Houses, $2000 to $2500.. 
~- $2 Double Houses ............. 25c | 22 Southern Homes 


ES We —— | = HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, 
«Wainwright Bidg., 103 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Send for the Vantine Catalogue—*‘ About an Oriental Store ’’—cover in 3 colors, 








Oriental Decorations 


have a charm for every one—they 
give quaintness and add dignity to 
any decorative scheme. 

Of course, Vantine’s is headquar- 
ters for everything Oriental. 

Designs submitted—estimates fur- 
nished any time. 








Just Now: Oriental Rugs 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
Fine Antique and Modern Daghestans, at $10.00, $12.50 and 
$15.00. Averaging 3.6 x 5.6 feet. Were $20.00 to $30 oo. 


Bagdad Portieres and Couch Covers, $5.00, $9.00, and $10.00. 
Extra heavy, reversible. 





Damascus Lamps 


Recent patterns for library, banquet and floor, repoussé, carved, 
inlaid and enameled, $5.50, $7 00, $10.00 and up. 





Japanese Screens 
4-fold, 5 }4-foot, Cloth Screen, stucco deco- 
ration, odd-shape frame, $6.00; were $8.00. 
4-fold, 5%4-foot, Cloth Screen, moriange 
decoration, various colors, $10.00; were $12.00. 
4-fold, 5-foot, Cloth, chintz back, various 
colorings, $5.00. 


Turkish Rug Furniture 
Newly received. Upholstered in Bokara, 
Daghestan, and Kelim Rugs. 
Turkish Chairs, Couches, 
Ottomans, Sofas, 


For Halls, Libraries, Turkish and last Indian 
Interiors. 








% A. A. VANTINE & CO. 





ORIENTALISTS AND JEWELERS 
877 and 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. Bet. 18th and 1oth Streets. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 
OF PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


N alate issue of OuTING we called atten- 
tion to the address recently delivered 
before the International Commercial Con- 
gress, at Philadelphia, by Mr. George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent of the 

New York Central Railway. The demand ‘for 
a more extended notice of this address has in- 
duced the company to reprint it in its entirety 
as No. 26 of the ‘*t Four Track Series,” and it 
may be obtained on application. As a general 
exposition of the relationship of the railways of 
America to the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural interests of the country, Mr. Dan- 
ieis’ paper was the broadest and most interest- 
ing discussion that the subject has at any time 
had. No one can read it without having 
brought home to him the marvelous part that 
the railways have played in building up the 
greatest of all nations. 


Tue old order giveth place to new, and the 
new valentine is mostly something which will 
bring permanent pleasure to the recipient. In 
considering what would be a suitable gift, we 
suggest a Bausch and Lomb-Zeiss Stereo Binoc- 
ular. Nothing would be more appreciated by 
people of cultivated tastes. It is the smallest, 
lightest, most scientifically constructed, most 
elegantly finished glass for field or marine use 
ever produced. Its field is nine times that of 
the ordinary binocular, and it gives the stereo- 
scopic or plastic image which makes distant 
objects appear lifelike and easy to distinguish. 


Morse’s ADVERTISER’s Hanpy GuIpE, Vol. 
XIV. of which has just been issued by the 
Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency, whose 
reputation in the advertising field is world- 
wide, is a substantial and standard work of ref- 
erence, indispensable to advertisers large and 
small. It is as important to the buyer of space 
as a *‘ price current” is to a buyer of goods. If 
any evidence were needed that this work has 
permanently taken the lead in its class, it will 
be found in the fact that the Lyman D. Morse 
Advertising Agency has received a very large 
number of commendatory letters from adver- 
tisers in both:the United States and Europe. 


A RECENT issue of Szccess published a por- 
trait and sketch of the career of Miss C. H. 
Lippincott, the well-known seedswoman of 
Minneapolis. She commenced business about 
ten years ago in a small way, and has now 
built up a trade extending all over the coun- 
try. She has upwards of 200,000 customers, 
living in every State and Territory, and says 
that hard work, advertising, and insisting on 
sending out none but the very best seeds that 
can be grown explain her success. The dainty 
little catalogue for 1900 which she has just 
issued is devoted exclusively to flower seeds, 
and the prices are astonishingiy low. She will 
send a copy free to applicants. She is the 
original pioneer seedswoman— a real woman, 
managing all the details of a large business 
herself. 


Tue Alco Vapor Launches, which have been 
pressing their way into a wide and deserving 
popularity, are now in new works on the Pas- 
saic River, at Harrison, a suburb of Newark, 
N. J., which are modern and complete in every 
particular. A representative of the OuTiNnG 
magazine recently had the pleasure of being 
shown over the works by Mr. J. B. M. Showell, 
the manager of the Marine Engine Co. In the 
two-story independent building where the 
offices are located is a very large store and dis- 
play room, in which finished launches will be 
kept on exhibition. On the floor above are the 
business offices and the drafting room. The 
works, adjoining the office building, occupy a 
great iron structure, 100 by 200 feet in size, and 
are provided with every modern equipment. 
On the first floor, the boats are laid, all the 
woodwork being done here. In the large gal- 
leries are the machine shops where the boats 
are fitted with the engines. There is every 
possible mechanical appliance in them to en- 
able the company to build launches in the very 
best manner. A large shipyard surrounds the 
works, stretching out to the Passaic. In it 
large crafts can be built. There seems to be 
absolutely nothing lacking that could, in any 
way, contribute to the speed and excellence 
with which launches can be built. These works 
will, in every way, repay a visit, and they are 
certainly conveniently located, it being but 
twenty-five minutes’ ride from Courtland street, 
N. Y., on the Pa. R. R., to Center street Sta- 
tion, Newark. 


THE name ‘‘ Coogan,” wherever known, 
stands for supremacy in harness of all kinds. 
Originality and — can beas well displayed 
in the making of harness as in any other mer? 
cantile line; and it is because of the truth of 
this that Richard Coogan, of Twenty-first and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia, is the leader in 
making harness and horse equipments. From 
the handsome light racing and road harness to 
the perfect park and road harness every detail 
is carefully considered. A Coogan harness is 
always a stylish harness, 


For the benefit of those who are seeking the 
aid of gas and gasolene engines the Lake Shore 
Iron Works, of Marquette, Mich., have pre- 
pared a useful illustrated folder worthy a care- 
ful perusal, Their engines are illustrated as 
they leave the works, all ready to place on the 
foundations, connect the gas and water pipes, 
attach the wires and start up—quite an entic- 
ing vista toa purchaser often puzzled with con- 
fusing specifications. 

Our new possessions, under new manage- 
ment and enterprise, will produce many luxu- 
ries, but none finer than Lucke’s roll cigars, 
testified by the health reports of the United 
States hygienic experts and its medical staff to 
be wholesome and healthful, J. H. Lucke & 
Co., of Cincinnati, O., send a box of 100 small 
or 50 rolled cigars in exchange for $1. 








ODDS AND ENDS 
OF PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


HE hunting season in the Highlands of 
Ontario is a short but a merry one, 
and the following report of the deer 
killed in that section during the open 
season from November ist to 15th, 1899, 

will be of interest to sportsmen. The High- 
lands of Ontario comprise that portion of the 
province including the 30,000 islands’ of the 
Georgian Bay, the ‘‘ Muskoka Lakes District,” 
‘‘The Lake of Bays District’ and the ‘*‘ Mag- 
netawan River” region, all reached only by 
the Grand Trunk Railway System. The ex- 
press companies alone carried 2,032 carcasses 
of deer, weighing in the aggregate over 200,- 
ooo pounds, The returns show that 3,559 
deer-hunting licenses and 2,065 settlers’ per- 
mits were issued, these figures being largely 
in excess of 1898. It will be observed that 3,624 
deer-hunters were in the woods during the fif- 
teen days in which deer could be legally killed 
in Ontario. Allowing one deer to each license 
and permit holder is giving a very low aver- 
age, many of the clubs and hunting parties 
securing their full quota of two deer for each 
member. The number of deer carried by the 
express companies (large though that be) can- 
not be taken as a criterion of the total number 
killed. Those shot by the settlers are not 
shipped, anda large number of hunters from 
inland towns and villages adjacent to the 
hunting grounds have the deer killed by 
them taken to their respective homes by teams. 
One would think that the killing of this large 
number would be the means of a diminution 
of deer, but this is not the case, and each 
successive year seems just as good for the 
sportsman as the last. 


A City Once Wirnour Soar.—Miss Kate V. 
Johnson, of Madison, Ind., who has lived in 
Japan for thirteen years, talks in an interesting 
way of the little people of that country, who 
live without chairs, bedsteads, knives, forks, 
spoons or soap ; of the women who paint their 
teeth black and shave their eyebrows to indi- 
cate loyalty to their husbands; of the carpen- 
ters who make long beautiful shavings by draw- 
ing their planes towards them, and who place 
the back door at the front of the house ; and of 
their books, in which the preface is placed at 
the end of the book and foot-notes at the head 
of the page. Miss Johnson first went to Akita, 
a city of 60,000 persons, and found it a city 
without soap. Naoye Saito, a young Japanese 
girl who came to live in her house, had never 
had a soap bath in her life She kicked and 
screamed when her first bath was given her, 
and said they were trying to kill her. A cake 
of Ivory Soap was sent Naoye Saito’s father, 
with instructions to use it on his person. He 
came back the next day and asked for another 
cake, saying he had used itall up. Before Miss 
Johnson left Japan last summer she took Naoye 
Saito, who had been with her for ten years, 
back to her native province and left her toearn 
her own living. While still in Tokio, a few 
days before sailing for America, Miss Johnson 
received a letter from Naoye in which she said: 
‘*T forgot one thing very necessary to our com- 
fortinthis place. Will you please go to the gro- 
cery store and buy me a dozen cakes of Ivory 
Soap and send them to me at once?” She sent 
a money order to pay for it, and the soap was 
sent, 


Amonc the spring cleans it will pay you to 
make a clean sweep this spring of collars cuffs 
and shirts unsuitable, which pull out at the but- 
ton-holes, strain seams apart, and constantly 
wear on the nerves. Lion brand collars and 
shirts, made for each other, with cuffs to match, 
wear longer, feel better, and look best all the 
time. Throw out all the old stuff. Start fresh. 
It’scheaper. Two collars or cuffs cost 25c. It 
doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50 
and $2, depending on the kind you want. Ask 
your furnisher for Lion Brand ; United Shirt 
and Collar Co., makers, Troy, N. 

AmoncsT the calendars of tgo0 none is more 
attractive or artistic than that issued by the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., of which we re- 
produce an illustration in petty. 
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Avapor marine engine, correctly installed,as 
all those supplied by the Lozier Motor Co. are, 
and given proper attention, which in the Lozier 
is reduced to a minimum, is as reliable as a 
steam engine. The advance catalogue of the 
company is now ready and it is interesting 
reading. Send for it to the Lozier Co., Tole- 
do, O. 
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is the most practical and desirable 
of the several photographic publica- 
tions for the beginner, as well as for 
the more advanced amateur photog- 
rapher, & % % HH HM 
* & It is edited by Dr. John Nicol, 


and F.C. Beach, men of long ex- 
perience. It encourages the making 
of pictures, teaches the value of hav- 
ing the proper sort of lens, and is, 
in fact, an educator in the art and 
science of photography. * & & 
 & Subscribers to this periodical 
are successful as picture makers, 
because they understand their 
cameras and the use of the dark 
room thoroughly, and have found 
practical aid in the criticism columns 
and other useful departments. #% 





Send a 2c. Stamp for a Specimen 
Copy. 





The Subscription Price is $2.00 
Per Year. 


Single Copies, 20 Cents. 
To be had of all Newsdealers. 





Che American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 


239-241 fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A MAN 


Saved from Operation 
for Appendicitis 


a& 
‘« By the use of GRAPE-NUTS food I have 
entirely cured myself of a stubborn case of 
inflammation of the Vermiform Appendix and 
Colon, being thus saved from an operation for 
Appendicitis,” 
Wave M. Hampton, 
Austin, Texas. 


The Reason? Oatmeal, white bread and 
other forms of starch food cause, and keep up, 
an inflamed condition of the bowels when the 
intestinal digestion is weak. 

Grape-Nuts furnish absolutely pure food, 
predigested by heat and natural processes, 
identical with the operations of nature in 
digesting food. It is, therefore, ready for 
immediate assimilation, is delicious in taste 
and most scientific in character. 

At all Grocers, Made at the pure food 
factories of the 


POSTUM CEREAL CO. -Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS ! 


Prof. S.. A. Weltmer, the Great. Magnetic 
Healer, is Caseing | niversal Aston- 
ishment by his Wonderful Cures. 





The Nineteenth Century has been correctly termed the 
most important in scientific advancement and mental 
development, but no new discov- 
ery in any line is at this time at- 
tracting such widespread atten- 
tion as Prof. Weltmer’s Method of 
s. Magnetic Healing. In fact, the 
‘\> phenomenal cures made by him 
during the past two years have 
been so remarkably astounding 
- and wonderful as to demand the 
} attention of scientific 22d medical 
men allover the world. His meth- 
od of treatment banishes disease 
as if by magic. Not only does 
this remarkable man cure hun 
dreds in his Infirmary, but he 
possesses the ability to cure at a 
E distance, and all cures made by 
this method are equally permanent. T. T. Rodes, Paris, 
Mo., Prosecuting Attorney of Monroe County, suffered 
for years from Sciatic Rheumatism; tried everything 
without benefit; was instantly cured through Prof. Welt- 
mer’s Absent Treatment. Mrs. C. R. Graham, Boise 
City, Iowa, afflicted with rheumatism nine years, cured 
through Weltmerism. Mrs. D. H. Allen, Aurora Springs, 
Mo., suffered from consumption in its worst form; fully 
restored _by Prof. Weltmer’s Absent Treatment. D. E. 
Alford, Rubens, Jewell Co., Kan., cured of kidney and 
stomach troubles by Prof. Weltmer’s Absent Treatment. 
Send for a copy of the Magnetic Journal, a 40-page illus- 
trated magazine, giving a long list of the most astound- 
ing cures ever performed. It is sent free. 

Prof. Weltmer teaches his 

cae - 4 +. iS wonderful art to others, and it 

: RS is the grandest and best paying 

profession of the age. Many of his students are making 

310 to $50 per day. Taught by mail or personal in- 

structions. Full instructions sent free to those writing 
to Prof. J. H. Kelly, Sec’y, Nevada, Mo. 





PROF. WELTMER. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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into the basket, but he soon contrived 
somehow to get down upon the floor 
without attracting attention. When I 
went toward him he started in long, 
awkward leaps across the floor, just 
as the adult flickers amble across the 
meadow or the pasture field. I followed 
him, when he presently thrust his head 
into a dark crevice between a box and 
the wall, apparently thinking himself 
safe if his head was hidden. He was 
put back into his temporary nest, where 
he sat for an hour with his head cocked 
up, looking around on his small world 
with a decidedly flicker-like air. After 
dinner I found him clinging to the rim 
of the basket, his body in an upright 
posture. Presently he began to gallop 
about until he tumbled to the floor 
again. I caught him, and held my arm 
before him in an oblique position. The 
temptation proved too great for his 
woodpecker proclivities ; he leaped to 
my arm and tried to climb it, thereby 
once more proving the persistence of 
genealogical] traits, for it certainly must 
have been his first attempts at climbing, 
made without a single lesson from his 
avian instructors. 


Another flicker propensity evinced 
itself on their first day under my in- 


spection. Ifa bit of food happened to 
cling to the end of their bills, they 
would thrust out their long, round, vis- 
cid tongues almost like a snake, to re- 
move the annoying particle. In com- 
mon with all young birds, my two pets 
»ften had to stretch their legs and wings 
to get the stiffness out of their joints, 
and it was laughable to see them en- 
gaging in their calisthenic exercises. 
About the middle of the afternoon, 
Senior again clambered out upon the 
window-sill, almost falling to the floor ; 
but after a wild scramble he finally suc- 
ceeded in grasping the rim of the basket 
on the outside, where he clung for a 
while, bracing himself with his tail in 
true woodpecker fashion. He then 
craned up his neck as far as he could, and 
thrust out his tongue for no apparent 
reason. Later he tumbled to the floor, 
and having found a dark place in the 
closet where he thought himself unob- 
served, he made his toilet, preening 
every feather and picking off the scaly 
substance that adhered to his skin and 
plumes. Toward evening he again 
crept to the rim of the basket, gripping 
it with his claws, and looked curiously 
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out of the window. Presently a house 
martin flew past, when the young bird 
uttered several low notes in quick suc- 
cession, and then chirped out one of the 
loud, familiar flicker calls, as plainly as 
if he had graduated from a flicker school 
of oratory. 

Having found his voice, he uttered 
this call at frequent intervals, especially 
when a bird passed the window. At 
length Junior raised his head and ut- 
tered the same call, though not so loudly. 
Both of them would pick half-heartedly 
at the food offered them, first tasting it 
by thrusting out their spearlike tongues. 
Once Senior pecked quite crossly at his 
little brother, seemingly to make him 
keep still, for he was beginning to grow 
vociferous. 

On the same day, young as he was, 
Senior flitted from the window-sill to 
the vertical wire screen, where he clung 
with a steady grip that made falling im- 
possible. Like all his immediate kins- 
men, he made use of his tail for a brace, 
pressing it against the screen'to balance 
his body. I pulled it outward with my 
finger several times, but it always flew 
back to its place like a spring, and was 
quite stiff. You might almost say that 
the whole woodpecker tribe stand on 
three legs, the tail being the third. So 
persistent is the hereditary habit of 
using this appendage in the way de- 
scribed, that when a woodpecker stands 
on a horizontal perch, his tail bends in- 
ward at an obtuse angle with the lower 
part of his body. My juvenile flicker 
soon contrived to hitch up the verti- 
cal screen a foot or two, that being, 
doubtless, his second experiment in 
climbing. ; 

The night was spent in the basket, 
where the two odd pets slept cozily side 
by side. When morning came I made 
another discovery. By this time Junior 
was hungry enough to take food with- 
out coercion ; and how do you suppose 
he took his victuals? Instead of widely 
opening his mouth and holding it open, 
as most young birds do, until the food 
was pushed down his throat, he gobbled 
at it greedily, somewhat like a duck, 
jerking his head rapidly backward and 
forward, with the mandibles apart, 
though not very wide. This made it a 
little difficult to feed him, as I had to 
be quite agile to get his food between 
his long mandibles and push it into his 
throat ; but when I succeeded in getting 
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a morsel back far enough, heswallowed it 
greedily, with a queer, quawking sound, 
that seemed to say, “It’s good! good! 
good!” Then his slender tongue was 
used to lick off the crumbs that adhered 
to his bill. Some hours later Senior 
took food in the same way. 

This unique method of taking their 
food proved beyond a peradventure that 
parent flickers feed their young by the 
process called regurgitation, the for- 
ward and backward movements of the 
nestlings corresponding to the success- 
ive thrusts of the old birds as they force 
the food from their own maws into those 
of the hungry bantlings. This conclu- 
sion was corroborated by some out- 
door observations made a week later, 
when I watched an old flicker feeding 
her young. I was only a few rods away, 
and could plainly see her thrust her 
bill down into the throats of her nest- 
lings (which were old enough to leap up 
to the edge of the orifice leading into 
their cavity), and then make a number 
of violent forward thrusts. Besides, 


when she came to the nest I could not 
see a particle of food in her bill, and yet 
she fed her young, proving that she 
must have pumped the food from her 


own maw. 

As my cage, which I was having made 
for the pets, was not yet ready, I put 
them in a tub, the bottom of which was 
covered with grass ; but Senior managed 
to get out of it by springing up to the 
rim and clinging there until he tumbled 
to the floor. Young as they were, they 
discriminated among the different kinds 
of food I offered them, rejecting some 
and greedily devouring others; and when 
their maws were full they uncondition- 
ally refused to accept another mouth- 
ful, however palatable, flicking their 
heads to one side with a decided “ No!” 

For years I had puzzled over an avian 
conundrum, which was: In what po- 
sition do woodpeckers roost? And it 
was largely to solve this problem that I 
had undertaken my present experiment. 
True, I had seen red-headed woodpeck- 
ers creep into holes in trees on moon- 
light evenings, and remain there until 
long after night had come, so that I had 
no reason to doubt that at least some of 
these birds used such cavities for bed- 
chambers ; but the question still was, 
What position do they assume in sleep- 
ing? The older one of my flickers 
answered my inquiry very quickly and 
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satisfactorily ; he leaped up to the rim 
of the tub, and thence to the side of a 
cage containing young meadow larks 
and a red-winged blackbird. Here he 
clung in an upright position for some 
time, bracing himself with his tail, and 
at length, to my great surprise and de- 
light, laid his head in the feathers of his 
back, and went to sleep, resting as con- 
tentedly as other birds do on a horizontal 
perch. Thus my much-puzzled-over 
enigma was solved. 

That night, however, both birds cud- 
dled down contentedly in the bottom of 
the tub and went to sleep. The next 
morning they were very hungry, but 
would not eat food until they had first 
“sampled” it with their tongues, and if 
to their taste they would eat it greed- 
ily ; if not, they would flick their heads 
aside with a contemptuous air, which 
said plainly, “ Don’t like it!” Senior 
again climbed out upon the screen door, 
while his less active brother still re- 
mained in the tub. At nine o’clock 
their cage was ready for them, and to 
it they were transferred. No sooner 
had this been done than Junior, com- 
paratively inactive hitherto, stretched 
up his neck and looked around, and, to 
my surprise, called out, “ Hick-up ! hick- 
up!” precisely as I have heard his con- 
geners of field and forest call hundreds 
of times. 

Then he leaped from a small box in 
which I had placed him, and began a 
savage attack on his elder brother, who, 
after a somewhat vigorous defense, 
scrambled out of the way. His next 
move was toamble about on the sanded 


“floor of the cage and investigate; but, 


true to his woodpecker temperament, 
he soon looked for something to climb, 
and many an awkward fall he got be- 
fore practice made perfect. At length 
he scrambled upon the slant roof of a 
small box intended for the bird’s larder, 
where he found a slight foothold for a 
while, but soon toppled to the floor. 
Then he climbed a slant board placed 
in a corner, with small laths nailed on 
its surface to afford him a foothold ; but 
he went over everything to the top of 
this improvised perch, and fluttered to 
a scantling on the perpendicular side of 
the cage. However, he could not hold 
himself there long. Finally I took him 
on my hand, holding it in a slant and 
even a vertical position, so that he could 
grasp the forefinger with his claws and 
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brace himself below on the palm with his 
tail. He sat there contentedly , looking 
into my eyes like an innocent child. No 
more squatting down in the bottom of 
a basket for him after that! No, in- 
deed! He suddenly seemed to look 
upon that position as extremely babyish. 

Meanwhile, Senior, who was more act- 
ive, had found a fairly good perch on a 
part of a sapling that I had placed in 
the cage. I was pained and surprised 
at the quarrelsome disposition my pets 
displayed, and, strangest of all, in every 
set-to Junior came out victorious, driving 
his more active brother about in the 
cage metaphorically at the point of the 
sword. They would stab savagely with 
their large beaks, sometimes striking 
each other in the mouth. From the 
time of his first defeat Senior seemed to 
lose heart and did not thrive, although 
there were times when he fought vigor- 
ously for a few moments, only to be 
compelied to retreat before the contest 
ended. The birds differed quite dis- 
tinctly in temperament, for Junior was 
slightly larger, more obstreperous, ill- 
natured and headstrong, and uttered the 
“hick-up” cali over a day sooner than his 
companion. His voice was coarser and 
stronger, and he spent most of his time 
uttering his coaxing, squawking call, 
while Senior usually remained silent, ex- 
cept while eating or when very hungry. 

When evening came they would not 
remain in the box on the floor, but were 
determined to roost on an upright perch. 
At ten o'clock both of them were sound 
asleep, Senior on the side of the board 
before spoken of, and Junior on the 
slant roof of the feed box. Inthe morn- 
ing Senior was still in his position, but 
Junior had got down into the box itself. 
During the day one of them drummed 
rapidly with the end of his tongue on 
the resonant roof. The branches I had 
arranged for perches were too small, and 
the bark too hard and smooth for cling- 
ing, so I cut a section of a crooked and 
gnarled oak sapling and placed it in the 
cage. Its surface was rough and soft, 
and the birds at once climbed it with 
alacrity, and seemed supremely happy, 
hopping from point to point and thrust- 
ing their long, flexible tongues into the 
crevices of the bark. 

During the day Senior took his first 
bath. True, he went about it awkwardly 
as any green, gawky youngster would 
have done; but still he got into the 
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dish, squatted his body, and rapidly 
fluttered his wings and tail as is the 
habit of all birds when bathing, 
and then found a convenient upright 
perch on which to preen his feathers. 
Who taught him to take his ablutions 
in that way? At about this time the 
birds began to use their wings quite 
freely, but would sometimes miss the 
mark at which they aimed and geta 
hard fall. They also began to grow 
quite familiar, and would almost in- 
variably leap on my head and creep over 
on my back when I bent to the cage. 

At nine o’clock in the evening Senior 
was sleeping soundly near the top of an 
almost perpendicular post, his body in 
a vertical position, as usual. He did 
not wake up when I struck a parlor 
match and lighted the gas. Junior sat 
on a thick horizontal limb, but was not 
asleep. He became restless, and scram- 
bled about until at last he drove his 
mate from his perch and took possession 
of it himself, soon going to sleep. 
Ousted from his couch, Senior had to 
find another. After some effort he 
perched on a knotty bend of the oak 
sapling, his feet extending obliquely 
downward, so that he had to sustain the 
principal part of his weight with his 
hinder toes, while his bosom had no 
support against which to rest. This 
was a new roosting position, and appar- 
ently not a very comfortable one. 

The next night one of the birds slept 
in a vertical position, and the other, to 
my surprise, on a rather slender hori- 
zontal perch, his tail bent inward like 
the tail of a crab. The birds now be- 
came very tame, leaping on my hand or 
arm to be fed. When hungry, they 
would leap restlessly about in the cage, 
looking at me intently, and uttering the 
coaxing flicker call, “Chirr! chirr !” 
While on the floor Senior ran his tongue 
through the sand, making a little zigzag 
gully in it a few inches long, and also 
pecked three holes in the edge of the 
paper lying on the floor. Junior tried 
to take a dust bath by sliding across 
the graveled floor, spreading out his 
wings and tail and hitching about on his 
belly in the most ludicrous way. Much 
as J regretted to part with them, I soon 
saw that it would be cruel to keep them 
longer in confinement, and so, after 
nearly two weeks of daily, almost hourly, 
study of them, I took them out to the 
marsh and gave them their freedom 
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UTING’S MV[ONTHLY REVIEW 


AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PuBLISHING Company has been 

purchased by a company com- 
posed of the following sportsmen: 
Robert Bacon, Fletcher Harper, C. C. 
Cuyler, 5. Reading Bertron, and Caspar 
Whitney, New York; David M. Good- 
rich, Boston ; S. F. Houston and T. D. 
M. Cardeza, Philadelphia; Walter Camp, 
New Haven; and Charles Hodgman, 
St. Louis. The old) name of the in- 
corporation will be continued, and the 
magazine will be edited by Mr. Whitney. 


Tue Outinc PusBtisHinc Co. 


i i: entire property of the OuTING 


It is with a feeling of regret that I 
announce the retirement of myself from 
the active control and ownership of this 
magazine; for OUTING, with its portrayal 
of the life of the woods and the sea, 
has seemed almost to breathe the life 
of an actual personality to me. 
step seems necessary, however; for with 
the constant growth of the love of out- 
door life and sport in this eountry, Out- 
ING’s field is steadily broadening, with 
consequent increased work and respon- 
sibilities, which in view of my being 
a partial invalid, it seems inadvisable 
for me to continue to undertake. My 
father, as is known to many of our 
readers, retired from the active manage- 
ment some four years ago. 

During the many years of our control 
it has ever been our aim to make Ourt- 


The . 


ING representative of all that is best in 
sport ; and it is a source of pleasure to 
us that our successor, Mr. Whitney, is 
one so favorably known by all honest 
sportsmen as the resolute champion of 
true sportsmanship. 

The management of OuTiNG has ever 
been a pleasant task, and our connection 
with it cannot be closed without express- 
ing to our readers and friends our ap- 
preciation of their many kindly acts, 
and the hope that the good will and 
support accorded us may be given in 
unstinted degree to the new company. 


Ben J. Worman. 


With next month’s issue Outine will 
enter upon a new volume,and a new era 
simultaneously ; and it is eminently fit- 
ting to say here and now that this maga- 
zine, established eighteen years ago, was 
among the pioneers that first aroused 
and thereafter sustained the wholesome 
out-of-door spirit which has spread 
throughout the present generation of 
Americans. 

It has long been a cherished hope of 
mine to one day found a home for the 
literature of sport, travel and adventure 
—an abiding place of sport for its own 
sake —so considerable an element in 
the strenuous life which makes for the 
upbuilding of a virile, progressive, re- 
spected nation. 
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And to the end that I might be the 
better qualified to nourish and prosper 
such a home, have I sought the teach- 
ings of the “free people” in our own 
swamps and meadows, and forests and 
mountains, in the great, lone land of 
Canada’s frozen North, in our desert and 
scorching South, and in the jungles of 
the Far East; while all Europe and 
North America have been traveled for 
lessons in competitive sport. 

The purchase of OvurTiNnc, with its 
healthful life and respected name, pro- 
vides substantial foundation for the 
building of such a home; and it is the 
determination of the new OuTinc Pus- 
LISHING Company to make the most of 
the opportunity. It is our intention, in 
a word, of developing -OuTinc to the 
utmost limits of its particular field, 
‘which will be additionally supplied by 
the publication of books of especial 
timeliness and interest. 

Every branch of sport will be dis- 
cussed by experts as the occasion war- 
rants, and tales of travel, adventure, 
exploration, hunting, told by the most 
entertaining and instructive writers 
obtainable. 

As to the quality 
to be found within 
inc, the following 


of matter hereafter 
the covers of Our- 
partial list of con- 
tributors may be amply suggestive: 
Rudyard Kipling, Governor - General 
Leonard Wood, Frederic Remington, 
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John Fox Jun; Richard Harding Davis, 
Paul Leicester Ford, Gilbert Parker, 
W. A. Fraser, F. C. Selous, Governor 
Theodore Rooseveiit, Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, Henry Savage Landor, 
Owen Wister, C. Grant La Farge, 
Charles F. Lummis, Paul du Chaillu, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, E. T. D. Cham- 
bers, H. P. Wells, W, P. Stephens, E. 
Hough, T. S. Van Dyke, Dean Sage, 
Dr. D. G. Elliot, Walter Camp, etc., etc.; 
while among the artists are A. B. Frost, 
Frederic Remington, Howard Pyle and 
Walter Appleton Clark. 

Editorially, OuTinG will be as strong 
as knowledge of the subject and the 
courage of our convictions can make it. 

We stand unwaveringly for: 

The protection of game ; 

The preservation of forests ; 

The enforcement and betterment of 
our game laws ; 

And for sport for its own sake. 

We shall spare no effort to disclose 
the game butcher, or the dishonest 
sportsman, whether his field of opera- 
tions be in the woods, ori the water, or 
on the football field. 

We believe in the strenuous life, and 
we believe in the thrill which comes 
from honorably contending for victory. 
We want no victory without that thrill. 
We ask sportsmen everywhere to aid us 
in spreading this sentiment. 

CaspaR WHITNEY. 
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YACHTING. 


ous yachting season. The annual elec- 
tions of ail the clubs have been held, 
and the annual reports show that affairs 
financial are flourishing. A few large 
yachts may not go into commission so early 
this year as last, because of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, but the cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club promises to be as well attended as ever. 

This year will be remarkable for races among 
the smaller classes. I don’t remember having 
ever seen so fair an outlook for grand sport in 
knockabouts, raceabouts and little fry generally. 
The clubs, recognizing that these are the life of 
racing, are offering to their owners every en- 
couragement. This is true of salt water as 
well as of fresh water. 

The first of the new one-design class which, 
it is hoped, will afford good sport this season, 
was launched by the Herreshoff Co., at Bristol, 

I.,on January 16th. She is owned by Mr. 
August Belmont and was christened M7neola 
Z/., after the'46-footer of that name designed 
by Edward Burgess in 1891 and raced persist- 
ently with a certain amount of success by Mr. 
Belmont. Only a small party attended the 
launch, which occurred at eight o’clock in the 
morning. The yacht was christened by Miss 
Nathalie Schenk, a cousin of the late Mrs, Bel- 
mont. This boat may be described as a mini- 
ature Columdia. She is 106 ft. over all, 70 ft. 
on the load water-line, with a beam of 20 ft. 
and 15 ft. draught of water. Her frames are 
of steel angle bars, with a single skin of wood 
above the water-line and a double skin below. 
Her lead-keel weighs 40 tons. 

She will carry quite a cloud of canvas, judg- 
ing from her spar dimensions. Her mast is 78 
ft. extreme length ; topmast, 47 ft. 4 in.; bow- 
sprit, 25 ft. 8 in.; main boom, 75 ft.; gaff, 42 ft. 
g in.; spinnaker boom, 58 ft. 3 in.; topsail yard, 
48 ft.; topsail club, 36 ft. 3in. The mast is 57 
ft from deck to hounds, with 14 ft. in the mast- 
head, It is 153/ in. in diameter at the deck, 
with an inch greater diameter just below the 
hounds. The boom is 12 in, in its greatest 
diameter. ‘ 

No sooner was Mzneola JI, in the water 
than an 80-ft. steam tender for her was 
launched. Morgan Belmont, son of Mr. Bel- 
mont, christened her Zhe Scout. She will ac- 
company the racing yacht on her cruises, car- 
rying her spare spars and sails, and will also be 
used for towing her big sister in a calm. Since 
the launch of /zneo/a J/., her owner has been 
elected. Vice-Commodore of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

Three others in the same class and of pre- 
cisely the same dimensions are in course of 
construction for Messrs. E. D. Morgan, Harry 


Ts prospects seem bright for a prosper- 


Payne Whitney, and W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.” It 
is not unlikely that six in all may be built in 
time for the August cruise of ‘the New York 
Yacht Club. 

The old 70-footers, 7ztania, Katrina, Bedou- 
zn, and Shamrock, afforded some pretty sport 
to their owners in the heydey of their youthful 
pride, but they would seem mere pigmies along- 
side of their successors. A few comparisons 
may not be uninteresting. Bedoui, a keel 
craft, designed by Harvey, was looked upon as 
a ‘‘lead mine,” her draught being 12 feet, and 
her beam 15 feet 8 inches. 7ztanza, a center- 
board, designed by Mr. Burgess, drew 8 feet 9 
inches, and had a beam of 21 feet. Katrina, 
designed by A. Cary Smith, was also a 
centerboard, with a beam of 20 feet 4 inches, 
and a draught of g feet 3 inches. Shamrock, 
designed by James Rogers Maxwell, was the 
shallowest of the class, drawing 8 feet 5 inches 
with her centerboard up. Her beam was 20 feet. 
The boats met frequently in 1887-8-9, and 
Titania proved the fastest. Bedouzn in 1887 
was five years old, and was the slowest except 
in a strong blow, when she always sailed fast. 

The fate of the four old 70-footers teaches 
a lesson. Bedouin, a wooden craft of light 
double-skin construction, is as sound as when 
she was launched. She has never needed any 
repairs to her hull, and her rig is practically the 
same as when it wasdesigned. She is now the 
property of Commodore J. Murray Mitchell, 
and is the flagship of the American Yacht Club, 
an organization formed in the first place to 
exploit steam yachts pure and simple. It is 
curious when you come to think, that an English 
cutter of the most pronounced type in hull and 
rig when she made her debut, should become 
the flagship of what was once a club for steam 
yachtsmen only. But while marvelling at this 
it should also be borne in mind that yachtsmen 
the world over have concluded that there is no 
real sport in the racing of steam yachts, and 
that such racing is no longer countenanced or 
encouraged by the club of which Bedouzn is 
the flagship. Katrzza was altered to a yawl 
and later was transformed into a schooner, and 
very pretty and fast she is as & two-sticker. 
The same fate befell Shamrock and Titania. 

There is much difference in the expense of 
racing one of the old 7o-footers and the new. 
Irrespective of the difference in first outlay, 
which is perhaps more than double, the cost of 
running a steam-tender must also be taken into 
consideration. This, with the wages of the 
extra men and the short life of the fragile fabric, 
makes racing in this very aristocratic class 
possible only to millionaires. But outsiders 
will be treated to some tip-top races. 

Newport is to be the headquarters of the new 
class, which will in time supersede the popular 
30-foot class which has been raced so steadily 
and so admirably for several seasons. There 
is talk of anew and influential yacht club to be 
established in Newport, which is yearly be- 
coming more and more popular among the 
yachting fraternity. 

Lewis Cass Ledyard, the newly-elected Com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, has 
bought the schooner-yacht Co/onza from Com- 
modore Postley, of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
For the first time in many years the flagship of 
the club will be a sailing craft. As a matterof 
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fact the commodores since 1882 have allowned 
steam-yachts, aay D. Smith’s schooner £s- 
tedle, having been the last ‘‘ windjammer” to 
fly the commodore's flag. 

Commodore Postley now owns the steam- 
acht Alberta, a steel twin-screw vessel, 189 
eet over all, 163 feet long on the water-line, 22 
feet beam, with 9 feet draught. She was built 

last year at Roach’s shipyard, Chester, Pa., 
from designs by Gardner & Cox. She is a 
handsome craft and quite fast. Her moderate 
draught is admirably adapted for the shallow 
harbors of Long Island Sound. She has been 
improved, altered, and re-christened Co/onza, 
so the flagships of the largest two yacht clubs 
in the United States now bear the same name. 

C. L. F. Robinson, the new Rear-Commodore 
of the N. Y. Y. C., now owns the famous 51- 
footer Syce. He is cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean on the steam-yacht Morven, which he 
chartered from Lord Lathom. 

he cup defender Vzgz/ant, Commodore 
Percy Chubb’s craft, is the new flagship of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. She was 
built the same year as Colonza, and for the 
same purpose—viz., the defeat of Valkyrie 1. 

There will be seen at the Paris Exposition, 
when it opens next month, a representative 
collection of models of American yachts, both 
steam and sail, which were gathered together 
by Lieutenant J. Rutherford Buchan, of the 

ew York Yacht Club. The exhibit is by the 
United States Government, and for the first 

time in its history the club has been induced to 

art temporarily with some of its most cher- 
ished treasures: Full-rigged models of Sappho, 
Vigzlant and Defender, and half models of 
Corsair 1ll., Uncas, Katonah, Emerald, Hil- 
degarade, Gossoon, Quickstep, Eleanor, Ni- 
agara, Colonia, Navahoe, Ingomar, Latona, 
and Zzrzs. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
loaned models of Utowana, Ariel, Yampa, 
Wasp, lroguois, Katrina, Sea Fox, Ethelwyn, 
Audax and Aloha, From private sources 
Lieutenant Buchan obtained models of Magic, 
Pocahontas, Mischief, Norota, Constellation, 

: Mayflower, Quissetta, Syce, Sachem, Amori- 
ta, Intrepid, Kanawha, Madeleine, and others, 

The interest of the exhibit is enhanced by 
models of ice boats, fishing schooners, whale- 
back steamers, pilot boats, ferry boats, tugs 
and other interesting craft. The exhibit was 
taken to France on the United States steam- 
- Prairie. 

he new steam yacht Dreamer, built by 
Lewis Nixon, from designs by Mr. Crane, for 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, has had a satisfactor 
trial trip, runs being made between Sandy Hook 
and Scotland lightships. Speeds of 13.13 knots 
under natural, and 14.80 knots under forced 
draught were attained. She is a fine-looking 
craft, 175 feet long over all, 148 feet on the load- 
water ‘line; beam, 24 feet; draught, 9 feet 6 
inches. She is driven by a triple expansion 
engine, and has a steam-steering engine, an 
electric windlass, electric lights and heaters, 
an ice-making plant and other convepiences. 
The interior is handsome and commodious. 
The deckhouse is paneled in teak. The state- 
rooms are finished in mahogany, bird's-eye ma- 

le and quartered oak. In the owner's quar- 
there are four bath-rooms with tiled floors. 
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There are eight large staterooms below and a 
dining-room, boudoir and smoking-room in the 
deckhouse. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club will 
make a feature this season of races for the 21- 
foot race-about class, which it is doing its best to 
foster. Contests will take place every Satur- 
day afternoon, and series races, if enough 
interest is shown to warrant them. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected for the acquisition 
of a town-house in the club district, the upper 
part to be used as bachelor apartments, and 
lower two floors to be fitted up especially for 
the use of the club. It has been announced 
that sufficient funds have been assured to make 
certain the success of the scheme, which will be 
pushed forward vigorously, 

The latest proposed social organization for 
brethren of the craft is the Yachtsmen’s Club. 
It is intended as a resort which members of all 
clubs may frequent, and it is hoped that its 
inducements may attract a large number of 
out-of-town yachtsmen. Charles T. Pierce, of 
the Riverside Y. C., and Charles P. Tower, of 
New Rochelle, are two of the leaders in the un- 
dertaking. 

The famous 46-footer, G/orzana, one of the 
epoch-making racing yachts of the century, has 
been bought by Mr. Burr H. Whitely, of the 
Chicago Yacht Club. Other smart Eastern 
craft are being examined by Western buyers. 
I hear that the Chicago Y. C. proposes to es- 
tablish cruising stations at several points 
between that city and Mackinac. Commodore 
Morgan is the pioneer in this work. If he is 
successful, yachtsmen on the Lake will owe 
him a heavy debt of gratitude. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, 
has reached its limit of membership, and has 
anumber of applicants on its waiting list. The 
floating debt has been canceled, and a new 
basin has been built at Essington, and the club 
has a good balance in the treasury. The fleet 
consists of ro schooners, 15 cutters and sloops, 
9 yawls, 8 knockabouts, 22 open boats, 11 steam 
yachts, 5 auxiliaries, and 8 launches, 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

William Fife, Senior, father of the designer 
of the Shamrock, explains as follows the fail- 
ure of her attempt to win the America’s Cup: 

‘« The true cause why the Shamrock sailed so 
poorly in the last two races was that she was 
screwed up. In all my sixty years’ experience 
I have never known a yacht, sail her best with 
tight rigging and tight sheeting ; and from all 
I can learn from some that were on board of 
the said yacht, she was pinned up to an extraor- 
dinary degree. 

‘“‘T believe that the Co/umdz@ is as good a 
yacht for her inches as has yet been built, but 
at the same time I believe Shamrock is as good 
as Columbia under equal management, and I 
am not often wrong in my opinion of a yacht.” 

Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s steam yacht Valzant 
is cruising in the Mediterranean. Mr, Eugene 
Higgins’ Varuna is being overhauled at South- 
amptom, The American schooners A/ca@a, 
— . Sholto Douglas, and Lasca, bought 
by Dr. W. von Bruening, arrived safely at 
Cowes on January 14th. The A/c@a's name 
has been changed to S#dwest?. 

A, J. KENEALY. 





ROD AND GUN. 


THE ROD AND LURE IN MARCI. 

The well-contained angler, in his eagerness 
to be a-stream, and with sufficient courage to 
get there, is apt to commence his angling sea- 
son in the tempestuous month of March; and 
does not hesitate to engage in his first bout 
with his quarry even on St. Patrick’s Day, 
when the weather is generally so storm-dis- 
turbed that, if there were any snakes alive and 
afield, in Ireland or any other land, they would 
freeze unto death. But if the angler, despite 
any environment on land or water, wishes to 
fish for trout merely for the pleasure it gives 
him to kill them, he will find a few States the 
laws of which permit him to dosoin the month 
of March. They are: Ohio (March 15), lowa, 
New York (only on Long Island, from March 
29), Montana, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Arkansas and Nebraska. As a rule, in all 
other sections the trout season opens in the 
month of April. 

The angler must be in touch with the 
‘‘open seasons,” and, therefore, he must 
‘*ware” the killing of a blackbass in any 
of the States north of the latitudinal line of 
the Potomac River and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, for this game fish is well protected 
in that section until June 1st. Although the 


i to fish for black bass is accorded in~ 


farch in many of the Southern States, the 
angler will find only the large-mouthed variety 
of this exceptionally fine game fish, a species 
which lacks the acrobatic qualities, dash and 
strength of the small-mouthed variety. The 
anglers of the Northwest, particularly in Min- 
nesota and Northern Wisconsin, dispute the 
fact that the big-mouthed is inferior in game- 
ness to his brother,the small-mouthed; and even 
angling tourists, returning from Florida and 
other Southern States, have asserted that the 
large-mouths taken in the South have exhib- 
ited all the fighting traits of their smaller- 
jawed brethren of the North. But the con- 
sensus of experience and opinion among an- 
glers is exactly the reverse. While there can- 
not be a doubt as to the greater gameness of 
the big-mouths of the extreme North than is 
shown by their sluggish congeners of the 
South, it is unfortunately an open question as 
to the accuracy of determination of species, as 
reported by correspondents, who write all 
aglow over the discovery of the fact that no 
difference exists between the two species of 
black bass in their fighting qualities. Though 
they are all the time rejoicing over their delight- 
ful experience with a big-mouth they are some- 
times boating or grassing a small-mouth, for 
in many waters north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers, the two species live harmoniously 
in the same pools, and spawn on adjacent beds 
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and at the same time. This latter fact has led 
many anglers to believe, not without reason, 
that the two species living in the same waters 
are interbreeding. If any of our Eastern an- 
glers will observe closely the markings, partic- 
ularly the position of the eyes, of the Green- 
woud tain (N. Y.) black bass, they will find it 
somewhat difficult to recognize at sight the 
species to which the specimens under examina- 
tion belong, particularly those running from 
three to five pounds in weight. 

The early spring angler who fishes east of 
the Rocky Mountains will find but few species 
of fish worthy of the rod. On the Pacific Coast 
the sea fishing is grand through all the months 
of the year; the trout are protected but as a rule 
until April and in Oregon until May. Those 
who fish east of the eastern slope of the Rockies 
can essay a few coarse fish in the fresh waters, 
andcan take flounders, striped bass and tomcods 
in the ocean, the first and last named being two 
of the most delicious of table fish, if cooked 
soon after they arecaught. We question if the 
much-talked-of flavor of the English turbot 
surpasses the delicacy and sweetness of a 
freshly killed flounder that weighs not over a 
pound, By the bye, and in this connection, 
what has become of the plant of adult English 
turbot made some years ago on the ocean side 
of Coney Island? They have never been seen, 
and the market fishermen have been, every 
season since the plant, anxiously looking for 
them, for in these days British turbots would 
command famine prices. 

The striped bass, which spawns in the early 
spring, at least so our fish savants tell us, is 
now preparing to ascend the rivers in search of 
food in the fresh waters ; but he lingers until 
May and sometimes June, around the shallows, 
broken meadow-banks and rocky shores where 
the tide sweeps, feeding upon salt-water crus- 
tacea andsandworms, Wherever these condi- 
tions exist the angler will find striped bass in 
the month of March in the bays and estuaries 
of the New York and New Tersey coast-line. 
In the Chesapeake they come in from the Gulf 
Stream a month or more earlier, and still 
sooner to North and South Carolina waters. In 
March and April the most successful method of 
luring them is by trolling, using a No. 3 or 4 
spoon and removing the usual triple gang of 
hooks and inserting in their place a single hook 
which is attached to a three-inch snood. On 
this rig the single hooks will be three or four 
inches behind the rear end of the flange of the 
spoon, the whirl of which attracts the fish to 
the hook; this is baited with an eel-tail or 
two, or two or three large white worms, which 
are sold in all the cities of the Eastern Coast at 
about twenty cents per dozen. The above de- 
scribed device was invented only a few years 
ago, and it is the most successful ‘of all the. 
lures for striped bass. We do not doubt that 
it would be equaily killing in the Pacific Coast 
waters, where the striped bass are increasing 
very rapidly and growing to a large size, par- 
ticularly in the bower Sacramento River. 

It would be well for anglers of that section to 
try this trolling device for other fish, particularly 
the tuna and yellowtail; a No. 8 spoon, witha 
wire snood four inches long, and hook ‘baited 
with a small fish would insure more frequent 
strikes, as the whirling spoon is even more 
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attractive to salt-water fish than it is to fresh- 
water species. This fact is so well known to 
Eastern salt-water fishermen that, when still- 
tishing and the run of fish cease, the spoon is 
often used to find new feeding grounds. It is 
trolled behind until several strikes are felt, and 
then down goes the anchor and still-fishing is 
resumed—and very generally with success. In 
still-fishing the most attractive lure is a piece 
of the ‘‘shedder” or ‘* peeler” crab, and the 
bait is kept about two feet from the bottom ; 
in trolling, the spoon is allowed to sink about a 
foot or two below the surface of the water. 

Fishing for flounders is done with very small 
hooks—Nos, 6 to 8 sproat are good sizes, as the 
flounder has a small mouth; the best bait is a 
small piece of hard-shell clam. When ‘ fluke” 
are running, hooks are used adapted to the size 
and weight of the fish, but 1-0 sproat will, asa 
tule, be large enough. ‘‘ Fluke” is a local 
name in New York waters for a large-size 
flounder of three to ten pounds; the average 
seldom reaching more than one pound. 


SPRING SHOOTING, 


There is in the air, without doubt, a move- 
ment tending toward the restriction of spring 
shooting. Of course there are pros and cons, 
and sturdy advocates upon both sides of the 
question, but the sentiment of the best sports- 
men is veering in many States toward invok- 
ing the strong hand of the law to restrict the 
spring shooting, if not to entirely abolish it. 
The fate of the larger quadruped- game and 
of the larger winged game, even in the once 
abundant waters of Currituck and the South, 
is more and more pointed out as a warning as 


to the fate of other birds, notably that delight 


to the gunner, the snipe. The last published 
report of the New York Commissioners of Fish- 
eries, Game and Forests points out that the 
effect of meeting the arrival of this one-time 
abundant bird with a spring fusillade has 
been to drive it beyond the United States, to 
breed and lay its eggs in the lonely marshes 
of Canada. tt is not to be expected that so 
radical a movement will take effect in law at 
once, but the growth of a better knowledge 
may restrain somewhat, voluntarily, the hand 
of the destroyer. The following sentence of 
the report, with which the discussion of the 
subject. concludes, deserves a wider circulation 
than its official publication will give it: ‘* Most 

nners who have fairly considered the sub- 
ject will agree, I think, that if we are to con- 
tinue to have any snipe shooting, the season in 
all the States should close on the first of Janu- 
ary. Inthe Northern States that would mean 
that snipe shooting, like that of other game 
birds, should be confined tothe autumn months; 
and that when they arrive in the spring and 
are already mated the birds should not be dis- 
turbed, but allowed to continue their journey 
unmolested or to breed with us. The faith in the 
necessity of putting an end to spring shooting, 
if we are to continue to have any snipe or wild 
fowl, is growing slowly, and will before long 
become general; and until this further limit is 
set on the use of the gun, ducks and snipe will 
continue to diminish in number. Perhaps nine- 
tenths of the shooting done to-day is at inani- 
mate targets, and unless some earnest steps are 
taken to preserve our game birds, those who 
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care for field shooting may have to put away 
their guns for all time.” It is not necessary to 
entirely agree with the very sweeping conclu- 
sions of the report to recognize that it opens 
up a subject of serious concern to all true 
sportsmen. ; 


THE BIRDS OF NEW YORK. 

The director of the New York State Museum 
is seeking co-operation for an object with which 
sportsmen will be entirely in accord; and no 
class of the community can give him so much 
assistance as those who go afield with rod and 
gun. It is the purpose of the authorities to 
publish a bulletin on the birds of the State as 
soon as a thorough biologic survey can be 
made. As the area of the Stateis so large 
it is impossible to secure the necessary observa- 
tions without the assistance of those interested 
in the ornithology of the different counties of 
the State; and all interested in making this 
report as complete and of as much value to the 
public as possible are asked to co-operate with 
Frederick J. H. Merrill, the director. The in- 
formation desired consists of complete lists of 
birds found in the various sections of the State, 
with notes on the comparative abundance of the 
different species, dates of arrival, times of nest- 
ing, singing periods, facts relating to local dis- 
tribution, effect of storms and severe weather 
on bird life, and the wet and dry season on the 
reproduction of species; also notes on the food of 
birds at different seasons of the year and un- 
der different conditions, to determine the com- 
parative benefit and injury done through the 
destruction of insects, etc. This is an appeal 
that will commend itself to all sportsmen and 
naturalists, and those who have hitherto neg- 
lected somewhat their ‘‘ field notes by the way” 
will be spurred to mend their ways and help 
along the good work. The pleasure of days 
afield is enhanced by a closer observation 
of the habits and habitats of our feathered 
friends. 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOWS, 

The Boston Sportsmen’s Show will be in the 
middle of its career when this issue reaches 
our readers, and the New York show on the 
eve of opening its doors. Each of these events 
has developed into an educational exhibit of 
great interest, and at each OurT1NG will add its 
quota. 

THE BOSTON SHOW. 


The Boston show opened at the Mechanics’ 
Building on the 22d February, and will remain 
open until the roth March. Maine, Quebec 
and the Adirondacks have each characteristic 
and attractive exhibits of their respective re- 
gions. Maine’s Fish and Game Commissioners, 
through their Chief Warden, C. C. Nichols, 
have gathered live moose, caribou, deer, bears, 
foxes, woodchucks, muskrats, wild cats, mink, 
‘coons and owls for exhibition, and these are 
supplemented by splendid stuffed specimens. 
To these are added a fish-pond stocked with 
large trout. The Provincial Government of 
Quebec make a big exhibit of moose, deer, 
bears, beavers, raccoons, otters, mink, hares, 
wild geese and ducks. The Adirondack ex- 
hibit gives an excellent .representation of 
the game life of that important district. The 
fish exhibit is very complete, comprising a 


















complete hatchery and tanks of several hundred 
trout of many varieties. 
THE NEW YORK SHOW. 
This show, at Madison Square Garden, from 
the 1st to the 17th March, will contain exhibits 
of the leading railway lines of transport to the 
game sections of the country, from Maine to 
Florida, and from Virginia to the prairies be- 
yond the Mississippi. The State of Maine, 
which last year made so important a contribu- 
tion, will this year exceed past efforts. The 
Adirondacks will be no whit behind in bring- 






THE WESTMINSTER KENNEL SHOW, 


EAR by year the increasing interest in 
Y the Metropolitan Show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club indicates the ex- 
tension of the love of the dog, and, what 
is more to the point, the love of the dog 
of good breed. Blood tells just as much in the 
dog as in the horse, and the wider this is rec- 
ognized the wider, deeper and broader becomes 
the foundation on which the various breeds of 
the dog rest. This discrimination is good for 
the owner as well as for the dog, for in the 
breeding and training of the thoroughbred 
there are called into action in man attri- 
butes of patience, observation and persever- 
ance that are of solid value as a mental acquisi- 
tion. 

Nothing could be a better example of the 
growing interest than the fact that dog lovers 
are doing more to make the great Westmin- 
ster Show a success each year, from a com- 
petitive point of view. This year’s schedule 
provides more prize money than any previous 
show, but a point of even greater interest is 


the wonderful number of special prizes which~ 


are being donated by lovers of various breeds. 
Almost daily since the premium list appeared 
some new addition in the form of a special has 
been added to the already long list of cups 
provided. 

The show will be held in Madison Square 
Garden on February. 2oth, 21st, 22d and 23d, 
and there is little doubt that, with so excellent 
a premium list, such numerots specials, and a 
manager with such wide knowledge in show 
matters as James Mortimer, the twenty-fourth 
annual will in all respects outclass its prede- 
cessors. 

UNITED STATES FIELD TRIAL CLUB. 

The ninth annual trials of the United States 
Field Trial Club, were held at Grand Junction, 
Tenn., January 22d to 26th. The trials were 
to have been held at West Point, Miss., but an 
epidemic of smallpox having broken out it was 
found advisable to move the trials to other 
quarters. The club had the good fortune to 
find suitable grounds at Grand Junction, and 
the supply of birds during the week averaged 
out very well; almost all the dogs put down 
had a good showing on game; 

The weather was pleasant throughout, the 
—— good, and the dogs worked admir- 
ably. 

The Pointer Derby, for pointers whelped on 
or after January 1, 1898, was held on the first 
day, and brought out ten entries as follows: Dr. 





KENNEL, 


KENNEL. 
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ing before sportsmen their claims of the North 
Woods; Fiorida’s game resources will be done 
full justice to, and the scenery of the Indian 
and Oklawaha rivers reproduced; Mr. Oscar 
Nesse, of Red Bank, will exploit Barnegat 
Bay. The revolver and rifle competitions, al- 
ways a feature of the metropolitan show, will 
be increased in extent and managed by able 
experts; and well-deserved prominence will be 
given to the sport of canoeing and to all that 
contributes to the comfort and pleasure of the 
canoeist both on the water and in camp. 





J. R. Daniel’s Sams Hale; Charlottesville Field 
‘Trial Kennel’s Khartoum and Dervish; Dr. N. 
F. Rogers’ Brann; R. B. Morgan’s Captain 
Dupee ; Dr. O.W. Ferguson’s Drillmaster; J. S. 
Crane’s Dot’s Daisy, D. H. Moore’s Jingo'’s 
Pearl; J. C. Porterfield’s Teddy Roosevelt, and 
A. O. Pitcher’s Pitcher’s Beauty. 

The judges were: H. B: Duryea, J. D. King 
and W. B. Hamilton. 

Khartoum won first, Drillmaster, second, and 
Dot’s Daisy and Teddy Roosevelt were placed 
equal third. 

The Setter Derby, for setters whelped on or 
after January 1, 1898, was run on January 23d. 

The judges for thisevent were: W. B. Hamil- 
ton, J. D. King and E. C. Buck. 

The following dogs were entered: H. Ames’ 
Bona; P. Lorillard, Jr.'s, Geneva; J. M. Mor- 
gan’s Lona; Avent and Duryea's Pontiac, 
Sioux and Victor; Dr. C. I. Shoop’s Count 
Hunter and Harwick’s Boy, and R. B. Mor- 
gan’s Rosa. 

Geneva won first, Count Hunter, second, and 
Sioux, third. The work of the first and sec- 
ond prize-winners was very even, and it was a 
hard task to pick the winner. 

The All-Age Stake for pointers and setters 
that had never won a first prize in Eastern, 
Continental or United States field trials, was 
undoubtedly the event of the meet. A field of 
twenty-two starters was drawn together, and 
the event covered the best part of three days. 
The dogs entered were as follows: W. P. Aus- 
tin’s. Lad of Jingo, P. Lorillard, Jr.s’ Geneva, 
Roland and Jack, J. L. Breeze’s Bang III., 
Maj. J. B. Downing’s Fayette Vanguard, J. D. 
Law’s Lady’s Count, G. G. Williamson's Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Avent and Duryea’s Lady 
Rachel, Prime Minister, Roysterer, Ned B. and 
Sioux; Charlottesville Kennel’s Young yn ‘° 
and Ranée; W. B. Will's Selkirk Dan, H. id 
Devereaux’s Uncle B.; H. S. Bevan’s Enoch 
Arden, H. Parson’s Domoteo, D. H. Moor's 
Count’s Nellie, and R. V. Fox’s Dave Earl. 

Shortly after 10 a. M. on the last day of the 
trials the first brace in the third series were cast 
off ; these were Uncle B. and Jack. After fifty 
minutes they were taken up with the advan- 
tage in Uncle B.’s favor. The next pair, 
Geneva and Lady’s Count Gladstone, started 
off their race at fairly even terms with a slight 
advantage for Geneva, but toward the finish 
she made some bad breaks which put her out 
of winning a place. The winnings resulted as 
follows: 1st, Lady Rachel (setter) ; 2d, Lady’s 
Count Gladstone (setter); and 3d, Uncle B. 
(setter). 
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THE INDUSTRY AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


OTOR vehicle construction is advanc- 
ing with very rapid strides wherever 
throughout the world the recreative 
instinct combines with a popular in- 
terest in railless transportation. This 

is particularly the case in the United States, 
France, the Netherlands, Germany and Great 
Britain, The automobile productions of each 
of these countries not only reflect in a singularly 
direct manner the current mechanical practice 
from which they have been severally devel- 
oped, but they serve to index different national 
conceptions of the problems embraced in the 
whole scheme of self-propulsion, and also to 
create a multitude of special individualities in 
the course of their outworking. Hence the 
prodigal diversity in theories and designs at 
the present time exhibited by the international 
industry. The field is new and wide ; scarcely 
any motive power or general. type of machine 
has yet been brought to sufficient all-around 
satisfaction to encourage mere imitation or 
adaptation ; contemporaneous lines are regard- 
ed as but the fundamentals for future effort ; 
originality is both the hope and aim of further 
progress, 


DIFFERENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT. 


Surprise has been at times expressed that 
France should have at first assumed and so far 
maintained an unchallenged leadership in the 
manufacture and use of the automobile ; while, 
on the other hand, it is not generally under- 
stood why Great Britain, and in particular the 
United States, should have so much later rec- 
ognized the demand for horseless vehicles. 
The reasons why these conditions have pre- 
vailed are more apparent upon reference to 
some pertinert historical facts. Motoring has 
heen a cherished dream of European and Amer- 
ican mechanical engineers for upwards of a 
hundred years, but especially since 1850. Va- 
rious devices looking toward that end have 
been practicable, though usually very imperfect 
mechanisms, for decades. Since the valuable 
experiments of Richard Trevithick, a Cornish 
engineer, made in 1802-3-4, there has always 
been at some place or other one or more tv. dels 
of horseless vehicle capable of actual movement 
on railless surfaces, under control by the oper- 
ator. The latter has until recently been called 
almost exclusively by the title of ‘‘ engineer,” 
as will be noticed upon examination of old-time 
files of leading scientific publications here or 
abroad, The reason therefor is obvious in 
view of the fact that steam was for a long time 
the only motive power seriously considered for 
this purpose. 

In this country an unparalleled era of railway 
construction and extension—called for by reason 
of the great distances necessary to be traversed 
by passenger and freight traffic in internal 
commerce—spanned the past half century, and 
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placed all other forms of conveyance at a dis- 
advantage for constructive energy and finan- 
cial support. British commerce was, mean- 
while, expanded to world proportions, mainly 
by means of factory, foundry, and loom prod- 
ucts. Incomparably ahead in long-distance 
carrying —the American on land, and the 
Briton on sea—they had both lagged consider- 
ably behind in the devising of efficient methods 
for covering shorter distances with economy 
and speed. The unpreparedness of most high- 
ways in the United States had much to do with 
our national backwardness in this respect, as 
had also the wide separation—well-nigh isola- 
tion for road locomotion—of our centres of 
population. The introduction of the automo- 


bile into England was correspondingly delayed 
by the lack of the small automatic machine tools 
in which she was outclassed by this country, as 
well as by her continental neighbors. 


CONTINENTAL FORWARDNESS EXPLAINED. 


French laboratories and shops quietly busied 
themselves with work along these lines to a far 
greater extent than has been willingly credited 
by the experimenters of other nationalities, 
with, latterly, fruitful results in the way of ve- 
hicles of limited range. Extraordinary speed 
and extreme lightness of weight have been, asa 
rule, secured at the expense of unified strength, 
rigidity, and ampleness of service. The aver- 
age machine of this system of production is 
small and slight, with a suggestion of incom- 
pleteness of combustion and inadequacy of 
power. There is on the whole a lack of sym- 
metry, though points of graceful and useful de- 
sign and construction may often appear. Its 
temper is seemingly one of fickleness, brought 
to the mind possibly by its inclination to vibrate 
on small pretext, and by an irregular puffing at 
the exhaust. Electricity as a motive power for 
automobiles has made but little real headway, 
and nowhere else in Europe has it won any- 
thing like the favor it has received in this 
country for limited range service. Petroleum, 
combustion, steam, alcohol, compressed air, and 
electric motors are in use, the oraer named be- 
ing without doubt that of their numerical im- 
portance. Of these the alcohol type is almost 
exclusively continental. 

The superior roadways of France offer en- 
couragement for the amplest use of all prac- 
ticable machines. This fact goes far to explain 
the astonishing popularity in that country of 
the motor cycle and tricycle, types of construc. 
tion much less known in England, and almost 
entirely unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
Among civilized peoples the French are the 
most enthusiastic in their appreciation of new 
and novel inventions, and are the most prompt 
in reducing them to tangible forms. Thus has 
the national temperament—seldom over-critical 
in the face of a new opportunity to lead the 
world in fashion—seized upon every near-to- 
hand production, and for the time being the 
Parisians excel all others in the ardor of their 
devotion to the recreation and sport of automo- 
bilism. 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS IN THE NEW WORLD. 

The industry in the United States is of a 
fundamentally different character. Every type 
known in Europe save one—the alcohol motor— 
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is in some stage of production here, and such 
advances as are made have especially in view 
the meeting of the severest requirements of all- 
around service. Neither high speed nor lightnes- 
can safely be had at the expense of strength and 
durability. Roads must be taken as they are 
to-day, not as they ought to be, or as they will 
be a generation hence. Street pavements and 
road surfaces of many kinds are to be passed 
over, and mud, mire, and standing water gone 
through. Up-grades and down-grades must 
needs be negotiated without hesitation or 
danger, and even usual snows be made to 
yield. The light roundabout and the heavy 
autotruck are to overcome much the same 
obstacles, but in ways and by means essentially 
different. ‘Thus it would be possible to con- 
tinue indefinitely, simply cataloguing the vari- 
ous trying conditions in which an American 
automobile might, within a single sixmonth, be 
expected to give a good account of itself. 

Never before in the history of mechanics have 
so many designers and constructors of the first 
order of ability been placed so thoroughly upon 
their mettle as now in the field of international 
motor-vehicle manufacture. The only known 
quantities are the stern requirements to be met, 
and the only guiding principles are those 
gratuitously contributed by general industry or 
gathered from experiment with recent pro- 
ductions. On the other hand, there are no 
limits to the values of superior conclusions. 
The host of challenges hurled at the trade have 
been accepted with a zest which is even now 
winning new laurels for our mechanical en- 
gineers, and which promises within afew years 
to popularize the use of the automobile through 
the offering to all comers of models of various 
types at fair, not necessarily low, prices. 

Contemporaneous tendencies in American 
manufacture incline to specialization, to the 
building of certain kinds of motors and their car- 
rying bodies for particular purposes. Thus the 
heavy electric machine is offered primarily for 
use under circumstances best suited to its kind 
and most conducive to its satisfactory perform- 
ance, while encouragement is carefully with- 
held from any and all attempts to go beyond its 
proven capabilities. Though with broad prov- 
inces distinctively their own, the steam and 
combustion systems toa certain extent thrive 
on the limitations to which electricity as a 
motive power is subject. In a country like this, 
possessing many populous cities and pictur- 
esque, widespread domains, so much wealth 
and internal traffic, and with a constitutional 
liking for mechanical accessories to personal 
effort in work or sport, there is room, yea 
need, for the amplest development of all prac- 
ticable types. This very refinement of special- 
ization not only forecasts ultimate leadership 
to the automobile products of the United States, 
but even now our built-to-order equipments sur- 
pass their counterparts in all other countries, 
and to-day bring the highest prices in European 
salesrooms. 

SUNDRY OVER-SEA OBSERVATIONS, 

Less fertility of resource in planning and 
building is manifested in Great Britain than in 
either France or America. British ideas in mo- 
tors are for the most part,patterned after those 
of France, and the constructive details of most 
machines follow more cr less the corresponding 
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models of this country. Nevertheless some very 
excellent results are obtained in both speed and 
power with the anglicized products. Cf the 
other industrial nations of Europe, Belgium 
and Germany, Austria and Russia show the 
most progressive activity. Road conditions in 
the Netherlands are exceedingly favorable for 
easy touring, and the vehicles there produced 
are very similar to those of France, i. e., light 
and swift, but of limited range. The automo- 
bile tournaments held at convenient times of 
the year in many cities and towns on the Ger- 
man Rhine are at present unique. Austria is 
giving especial attention to military disj:atch 
and transport service by horseless means. In 
the streets of St. Petersburg the autotruck for 
heavy cartage has become a familiar sight, 
while there and elsewhere in European Russia 
the electric vehicle has made distinctive head- 
way, bringing into being at least one plan else- 
where untried, consisting of a great steam- 
driven traveling van equipped not only to re- 
charge exhausted storage batteries, but also to 
make emergency repairs on the road. Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark and Spain are more or less 
conscious of the importance of self-propulsion, 
but there is little real mechanical progress to 
record. 
AMERICAN OUTLOOK BRIGHTEST. 

The commercial basis of the automobile in- 
dustry in the United States is well calculated 
to lead, within a few years, to the production 
of large numbers of highest-grade mechanisms 
in advantageous price-and-quality competition 
with the world. After the motor is provided 
the manufacture of these vehicles is very large- 
ly a matter of superior automatic machiner 
and intelligent workmanship, in both of whic 
directions the new world excels. A very im- 
portant element in wood-and-metal manufact- 
ure is the supply of raw materials of the best 
qualities ; these are abundant in this country. 
Industrial capital, though difficult to interest 
in idle pursuits, is available in plenty for the 
expeditious outworking of every favorable con- 
ception and device. The upspringing of nu- 
merous companies with vast authorized capital 
represents, on the whole, relatively small in- 
vestments. These are often exploited to guard 
or test some invention or series of patents more 
likely to fall than to stand in the close-sifting 
process already proving disastrous to the less 
substantial ones. With the clearing of the at- 
mosphere—which will come with more intelli- 

ent discrimination between the true and the 
alse in design and construction, on the part of 
buyers—this riot of incorporation will give way 
to able financiering and toa high order of mana- 
gerial ability. Public interest and confidence 
will be thereby encouraged to the point where 
sufficient support for every reasonable need of 
the industry will be freely forthcoming, and 
doubtless generously sustained. 

— George of Greece, already a cycler, has 
recently purchased an automobile. 

Akron, O., has a motor-driven police patrol 
wagon, weighing about 5,500 pounds. It is 
equipped with a propelling strength of eight 
horse-power, and cost $2,300. 

Automobiles are taxed in a number of Belgian 
cities, usually according to size and weight. 
The rates vary from twenty to fifty francs per 
annum. - VRIL. 
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UNEXPECTED ACTION OF LIGHT. 

HOSE to whom photography is some- 
thing more than a mere amusement will 
be interested in knowing that Prof. 
Wood, of Wisconsin University, has 
apparently solved a problem that has 

puzzled the best equipped scientists of the 
time, the cause of the so-called dark lightning 
flashes. 

It has long been known that in the formation 
of the latent image the light, before it could do 
its actual work, whatever that may be, ex- 
pended some of its power in overcoming a cer- 
tain amount of inertia, and if there was only suf- 
ficient to do that, no image would be impressed; 
but in his search after the cause of the dark 
flash the professor has found that the first ac- 
tion of the light is to effect a change equal to 
the rendering of the film insensitive. 

It had previously been shown that the dark 
flash, or reversal as it had been supposed, ap- 
peared only when the plate got the necessary 
fogging light after, not before, the flash; a fact 
that led the professor to believe it due to a 
cause other than reversal. It is needless to re- 


late all the experiments he made until he had 
eliminated every probable cause but time, and 
showed conclusively that he could produce a 
flash at will by an exposure of not longer than 


I-55,000 of a second, 

This is how he did it : Two plates, in each of 
which there was a narrow slit, were arranged 
so as to slide rapidly past each other, with a 
duration of coincidence of the slits of the frac- 
tion of a second already mentioned, and a pow- 
erful are light focused on the point of coinci- 
dence, the light being sufficient to char paper. 
To this intense light, and for the short period 
mentioned, plates were exposed, and in every 
case where the fogging light was given after 
the exposure, the flash was dark, that is, clear 
on the negative, but never when the fogging 
light was given defore the flash. 

Professor Wood sums up the result of his 
experiments as follows: ‘* The action of anin- 
tense light ona plate for a very brief time- 
interval decreases the sensitiveness of the 
plate to light.” This may not seem very 
much, but when we remember that little or 
nothing is really known of the nature of the 
latent image, we should accept with thanks 
every little help, and the settling of the long 
controversy about the dark flash is surely some- 
thing. 

A NEW FILM. 


One of the questions of the past year has 
been the support for the sensitive film—glass 
paper, and celluloid, each having had its 
advocates. In a recent review I called atten- 
tion to that known as ‘‘secco,” and expressed 
the opinion that it would probably take the 
place of all others ; but Sandell, of the Sandell 


plate fame, has recently patented what I think, 
if all that is claimed for it be true, will be the 
favorite. He gets over the difficulty by doing 
away with it altogether, and making the film 
support itself. . 

The film, like the Sandell plate, is a multi- 
coated one, the several layers of emulsion, ren- 
dered insoluble by chrome alum or formalin, 
being spread on a suitable temporary support, 
and when dry, stript, made into rolls or cut 
sizes, and handled in every way as the films at 
present in use. In this way the support is 
done away with, and nothing remains but a film 
a. according to the inventor, is simply fault- 

ess. 
PRINTING BY ACETYLENE. 


When bromide paper was introduced,we were 
taught that as the light varied with the square 
of the distance, an exposure of four minutes at 
a distance of two feet would be the same as an 
exposure of one minute at a distance of one 
foot ; but experience soon showed that there 
was a difference. With a negative of average 
quality, the short time at the short distance 
was found to give a more brilliant print, and 
since then photographers have acted accord- 
ingly. Keeping in mind that fact, recent ex- 
periments have shown me that acetylene is an 
ideal printing light. Size with size of flame, 
acetylene is about sixteen times more actinic 
than the flame of a well-trimmed kerosene lamp, 
and the flame of a burner consuming three- 
quarter foot gives a print in just one-fourth of 
the time required for the one-inch wick of the 
lamp hitherto employed, and a more brilliant 
result at that. I have been employing the 
‘* Winchester”? lamp, made in Chicago, but 
the ordinary acetylene bicycle lamp will answer 
the purpose. 

A*NEW SENSITIZING SOLUTION, 

Dr, Johannes Meyer, of New York, has 
patented what may be called a citro or tartro- 
phosphate of silver sensitizing solution, for 
which he claims a sensitiveness sufficient for 
‘printing out ” by artificial light. The in- 
structions, as is usual in such cases, are rather 
ambiguous, but the following will give some 
idea of its nature. 

To a solution of silver nitrate is added a so- 
lution of sodium phosphate as long as a precip- 
itate falis, and the precipitate is well washed 
by decantation, and water added to make an 
vunce, To this is added five drams of tartaric 
acid dissolved in five drams of water, stirring 
the while. This is said to fotm a jelly-like 
mass and should be in bulk about two ounces. 
This forms the sensitive solution, and should 
be applied with a brush to any surface on 
which it is desired to print. 

If, instead of adding tartaric acid, two drams 
of citric acid be added, a clear transparent 
solution is obtained, which is said to be much 
more sensitive, although the silver is said to 
crystallize out if left standing. I shall look 
into the matter, and possibly be able to give a 
better formula in next review. There is, of 
course, nothing new in the employment of sil- 
ver phosphate, and what the patentee can 
claim is only its combination with an organic 
acid, but we will not grudge him his patent if 
all he claims for it be true. 

Dr. Joun NIcoL. 





GOLF. 


OFFICIAL COURSES, 

HE movement inaugurated at the annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan Golf Asso- 
ciation, February 1st, is the precursor 
of great things in the development of 
golf. A movement resulted from that 

meeting to obtain possession of the Meadow- 
brook course for the purpose of holding cham- 
pionship tournaments and other important 
matches—to make it in fact the official course 
of the association. The proposal will be sub- 
mitted to the forty-four clubs forming the 
association, and, in case it is approved, the as- 
sociation will assume the maintenance of the 
links and the house, and extend and put the 
course into perfect golfing condition. Should 
the scheme eventuate, it will doubtless be fol- 
lowed by other local leagues, and the result 
will be a series of official links in all of which 
conditions will be to a great extent uniform. 
This will remove the uncertainties and differ- 
ences which must always exist so long as play 
in important matches is held indiscriminately, 
first on one kind of a course and then on an- 
other; and form will be capable of definite com- 
parison. 

The logic of this will react upon the Na- 
tional Golf Association, which would almost be 
compelled then to secure an official course for 
national championships ; and it would crown 
the events of the year with an assurance that 
skill and not diversity of circumstances would. 
rule the results. 

The project is desirable and probable, but it 
will not take effect in time to affect the choice 
of Nassau as the course for this year’s Metro- 
politan Association tournament. 


A WINTER SURPRISE. 
The arrival of Harry Vardon, who has three 
times won the open golf championship of 


Great Britain, has set the tongues of the golf- ~ 


ers wagging from Maine to California, and 
great is the speculation as to his play under 
any and every diversity of conditions. That 
Vardon is a remarkable exponent of the game 
goes without saying. His play and records are 
household words with hundreds of golfers both 
amateurs and professionals, and the consensus 
of opinion is that he is invincible. His accu- 
racy in his strongest point, and he is a perfect 
master of every club in the bag. Indeed, if re- 

orts are to be credited, and many of them are 
indisputable, Vardon can place a ball wherever 
he wishes to, with a confidence and certainty 
that seem to indicate a special gift. 

Vardon’s first appearance in an open cham- 
a am was at St. Andrews, in 1895, when 

aylor won with 322, and Vardon tied for sixth 
place, at 338, with his brother Tom, A. Too- 
good and Bernard Sayers. Ten dollars was 
what he won in cash by this achievement. The 
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next year, after the lead had been between him- 
self and Taylor, Vardon won his first open 
championship at Muirfield. He won again at 
Prestwick, in 1898, although with 307 he beat 
Willie Park, Jr., only a single stroke. Last 
year Vardon won again, although Jack White 
beat him on one round in strokes, when. tHe 
rofessionals met at Sandwich. The famous 
cotland versus England match, which had 
been hanging fire ever since Park’s narrow de- 
feat at Prestwick, was also played last season, 
and won very easily by Vardon. Vardon be- 
gan that season by taking the big open event 
at the Mid-Surrey Club, Richmond, England ; 
and shortly after, he led the field at the open- 
ing of the new links at Cruden Bay, near 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Next, at Eastbourne, he 
was beaten by James Braid, the ——_ 
who has twice missed the open championship 
by astroke, by 2up. Then;on June 8th, Var- 
don won the open championship from ninety- 
eight competitors, and by a’score of sixteen 
strokes better than when Taylor won over the 
same course in 1894. During July Vardon met 
Willie Park, Jr., in the great home-and-home 
match, winning by 11 up and to to play. 

Setting out for atour through Scotland, Var- 
don in August beat Willie Fernie, at Troon, by 
5 up and 4 to play ; A. H. Scott, at Elie, by 10 
up and g to play; Jack Kinnell, at Leven, by 3 
up and 2 to play ; Bernard Sayers, at Luffness, 
by 5 upand 3to play; J. Dalgleish, at Nairn, 
by 4 up and 3 to play, and A. Tingey, at Port- 
marnock, Ireland, by 3 up and 2 to play, also 
winning the prize for the best score in the pre- 
liminary medal-play round. 

Returning to England, Vardon lost two 
matches to J. H. Paylor during September. In 
the first, at Newquay, Cornwall, Vardon missed 
a stimie, and in the attempt to negotiate it 
knocked Taylor's ball into the hole, losing by 1 
up. Later, at Westward Ho, Taylor won by 3 
up and 2 to go. Inthe same month the two 
halved a thirty-six hole match at Brancaster, 
after Taylor had been 3 up with but 7 to play. 
In October Vardon and Albert Tingey halved 
a match at the West Herts Club, after Tingey 
had been 2 up with 5 to play. Vardon met 
‘* Sandy ” Herd four times in the year, winning 
twice and losing twice. 

In 1898 Vardon’s record was, if anything, a 
shade better than his performances last season, 
and, taking the two years together, the record 
is one that stands without a peer in golf. 

Vardon is the second holder of the open 
championship of the world to come to this 
country, Willie Park, Jr., having visited our 
shores twice. ‘ 


STATE GOLF ASSOCIATIONS, 


The movement which received its impulse 
at the last annual meeting of the United States 
Golf Association to create local associations of 


district clubs. still goes onapace. We have re- 
corded aforetime the existence of several such: 
the Metropolitan, the New England, the Con- 
necticut, the Philadelphia Women’s Associa- 
tion, the Pittsburg Association, the Western 
and the Southern, etc. To these must now, or 
shortly will, be added Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Iowa. These territories leave still desirable 
gaps to be filled in the Middle States, already 
dotted with smaller associations. Out of this 
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movement nothing but good can come, and 
the fact of its necessity is a tribute to the width 
and depth of the interest in the game. 


GOL¥ IN THE SOUTH, 


On both sides of Florida, the east and west, 
golf has had an impetus given to it beyond 
precedent ; and under the tutelage of some of 
the best of our Northern instructors, tourna- 
ments have been numerous and results beyond 
expectation. Golf in such a climate, in such 
surroundings, and amongst the class of those 
who visit the favored South for winter resi- 
dence has been found to fill a long-felt want. 
It is active without exhaustion, and interesting 
without undue excitement. It can be indulged 
in by all ages and either sex, and is social toan 
extent that no other pastime can lay claim to. 
The resorts of the South are wise in their gene- 
ration to foster it. 

To meet Vardon on Florida links, the lead- 
ing professionals of this country have been 
gathering on those links for some time past. 
Tom Dunn is in charge of the West Coast 
series of links. Willie Smith, the American 
a champion ; George Low, the runner-up ; 

. V. Hoare and Bernard Nichols are in the 
State ready to play and to follow up the events 
just as their records will permit. Vardon’s 
opponents in the four matches will probably be 
Smith, Low, who has developed considerably 
since the Baltimore contest; Findlay, and that 
steady player, Arthur H. Fenn, known as the 
best American golfer. Fenn, like Vardon, has 
forged to the front by carrying out his own 
ideas. It is thought by many of the best 
amateurs in the South that Vardon’s hardest 
match will be against Fenn. ‘ 


IN THE FAR WEST, 


California is fairly overrun with visitors, 
amongst whom golf is a recreation which they 
find ample opportunity to indulge in, and the 
home players have been no less busy. John 
Duncan Dunn is making a tour of the State. On 
Saturday, January 27th,play began on thePresi- 
dio links in the second series of home-and-home 
matches between teams of eight men repre- 
senting the San Francisco and Oakland Golf 
Clubs. The Presidio course was in fair condi- 
tion, though somewhat cut up by the hoofs of 
artillery horses which are exercised over the 
links. The tournament was over eighteen 
holes, match play, and resulted as follows : 


SAN FRANCISCO GOLF 
CLUB. 


OAKLAND GOLF CLUB. 
Ist 2d 
RR. 

H. B. Goodwin...... 0 

5S. L. Abbot, Jr....... 2 

R. H. Gaylord 

H. D. Pillsbury 

Charles Page 

J. W. Byrne 

KE. J. McCutchen.... 

L. U. Kellogg 5 "I 


Ist 2d 
RK 


< 


Stratton.... ... 


musonrst 


— 


.R. 
<-s 
; 2. 
. D. Greenwood... 
S. 
G. 
. E. 
* 3 


Knowles...... 
, Hutchinson... 


— 


35 
The.San Francisco team thus won 27 up. 
As the above scores show, the play was very 
close and interesting. The course was wet, 
and the greens were slow and not quite true. 
An eighteen-hole handicap among the ladies 
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of the San Francisco Golf Club was won by 
Miss Maud Mullins, with a score of 127 less 6—= 
121, Miss Caro Crockett being second with 131 
less 6125. The competition took place on 
January 22d. 

The first inter-club team match held under 
the auspices of the Southern California Golf 
Association began January 26th, on the links 
of the Pasadena Country Club. The following 
were the results of the first day’s play over 
eighteen holes, match play: C. E. Orr, of 
Pasadena, beat R. J. C. Wood, of the Cata- 
lina Island Golf Club, 4 up, or 2 points; E. 
D. Silent, of Catalina, and Frank Polley, of 
Pasadena, finished all square ; J. E. Jardine, of 
Pasadena, beat J. H. Nicoll, of Catalina, 4 up, 
or 2 points ; —Hostetter, of Pasadena, beat N. 
W. Howard, of Catalina, 3 up, or 2 points; 
Pasadena thus scoring 6 points, 

W. Cosby, of the Los Angeles Country Club, 
beat C. E. Maud, of Riverside, 7 up, or 3 points; 
J. F. Sartori, of Los Angeles, beat B. O. Bruce 
3 up, or 2 points; E. B. Tufts, of Los Angeles, 
beat —Roberts, of Riverside, 5 up, or 3 points; 
Hugh May, of Los Angeles, beat y R. McNab, 
of Riverside, 3 up, or 2 points. Los Angeles 
thus won by Io points. 

W. Cosby, of Los Angeles, beat C. E, Orr, 
of Pasadena, 2 up; F. Polley, of Pasadena, 
beat J. F. Sartori, of Los Angeles, 3 up; E. B. 
Tufts, of Los Angeles, beat J. E. Jardine, of 
Pasadena, 4 up, and Hugh May, of Los Ange- 
les, beat —Hostetter, of Pasadena, 3 up. The 
Los Angeles thus won by 5 points against 1. 

In the match between the Riverside and 
Santa Catalina teams C, E. Maud, of River- 
side, beat R. J. C. Wood 4 up; E. D. Silent 
and Roberts halved their match ; J. H. Nicoll, 
of Catalina, beat J. R. McNab of Riverside, 2 
up, and N. W. Howard, of Catalina, defeated 
B. O. Bruce, of Riverside, 4 up. The score 
was Santa Catalina, 3 points; Riverside, 2 
points. The total score for the first day’s play 
was as follows: Los Angeles, 15 ; Pasadena, 8 ; 
Santa Catalina, 3; Riverside, 2. 

On the second day C. E. Orr, of Pasadena, 
beat C. E. Maud, of Riverside 5 up, or 3 points; 
F, Polley beat—Roberts, of Riverside, 9 up, or 3 
points; J. E. Jardine, of Pasadena, and J. R. 
McNab, of Riverside, halved their match, and 
—Hostetter, of Pasadena, beat B.O. Bruce 2 up, 
or I point, making seven points for Pasadena, 

In the match between Los Angeles and Santa 
Catalina W. Cosby beat R. J. C. Wood, of 
Catalina, 4 up; E. B. Tufts beat J. H. Nicoll 1 
up; Hugh May beat N. W. Howard 2 up, but 
E. D. Silent, of Santa Catalina, beat J. F. Sar- 
tori, of Los Angeles, 5 up. The scores for the 
whole match were: Los Angeles Country Club, 
19 points; Pasadena Country Club, 15 points; 
Santa Catalina Island Golf Club, 6 points ; and 
Riverside Polo and Golf Club, 2 points. 

The first tournament for the Women’s Cham- 
pionship of Southern California was held at the 
same time, and was won by Mrs. Jean W. 
Bowers, who defeated Mrs. John D. Foster, of 
the Los Angeles Country Club, the contest be- 
ing over eighteen holes, match play. Mrs, J. 
W. Bowers is the champion woman golfer of 
Southern California for the year, and received 
a gold medal, Mrs. J. D. Foster won a silver 
medal for second place. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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ORANGE LAKE RACING. 


| PUT in the full month of January on Orange 


Lake, Newburgh, N. Y., and there was 

sailing nearly every day over ice in superb 

condition. The wind varied from a dead 

calm to a howling gale. On January sth 
there were two races started, but owing to the 
wind petering out neither was finished. 

The event scheduled for January 6th was 
the ten-mile race (handicap) for Vice-Commo- 
dore Kidd's champion pennant. The yachts 
lined up at 4p. mM. The wind was light from 
the west, but petered out at the finish, 

The /ce Queen, sailed by Captain Collyer, 
of Low Point, crossed the home line first, at 
4:33 o’clock, followed by Elijah Walsh’s Arc- 
tic, at 4h. 34m. 30s. Alderman Kernahan’s 
Troubler, Comm. Higginson’s Cold Wave, and 
Flying Jib, sailed by Gerard Wood, dropped 
out. The official time of the winner, 33 min- 
utes. 

On January icth a race was sailed for the 
Van Nostrand cup, wind south by west, and 
fresh. This race was won by Cold Wave ; 
time, 41m. 30s. J/ce Queen second, 42m. 
Arctic, 42m. 30s. : 

The Kidd pennant race was started at 1:38 
Pp. M. on January r11th—a ten-mile (handicap). 
There were entered the Windward, sailed by 
Commodore Higginson; Cold Wave, sailed 
by Capt. James O’Brien ; Snow Drift, sailed 
by W. A. Kidd; Jee Queen, sailed by Capt. 
Smith ; /cee Azug, sailed by C. M Stebbins; 
Troubler, sailed 
han; Arctic sailed by Elijah Walsh, and 
A0lus, sailed by Geo. Trimble. 

The Windward \ed the fleet, sailing the 
course in 34m., being 8s. ahead of the /ce 
Queen and 1m, 8s. over the line before the 
Snow Drift. The corrected time showed the 
Ice Queen to be the winner, and Snow Drift 
second. 

After the above event a second race took 
place for the Challenge Cup of 1888. This is 
an open event. The same boats were entered 
as in the previous race, and the distance was 
ten miles, but, with the tacking required, footed 
up to sixteen miles. The elapsed time was 
30m. 30s. Windward, first ; Snow Drift, sec- 
ond; olus, third; Cold Wave, fourth, and 
Arctic, fifth. Troubler and Ice King did not 
finish. 

On Wednesday, poneny. 17th, the ice was in 
superb condition, black and as smooth as plate- 
glass. The breeze was fair from the north- 
east. The first race started was for the Van 
Nostrand Cup. Entered: Cold Wave, Arctic, 


by Alderman Robt. Kerna-” 


Windward, AZolus and Snow Drift. From 
the start the Arctzc led, closely followed by 
the Windward and Snow Drift, in relative 

sition. It wasa hard-fought struggle, result- 
ing in the Arctzc winning. Below are the of- 
ficial times : 


Start, 2:58 P. M. 
Name of Yacht. Finish 
Time. 


Owner. 


Cold Wave.. 
Windward.. 


Snow Drift 

Arctic covered course in 
Snow Drift beaten by 18s. 
ance, 

On January 21st four new prizes were ac- 
cepted by the club to be raced for, and to be 
won and retained by the yacht winning three 
heats. 

The prizes are as follows: A handsome and 
massive gold stop-watch, presented by Com- 
modore H. C. Higginson ; a large-sized Orange 
Lake Ice Yacht Club burgee, richly embroid- 
ered, presented by Captain James O’Brien, Jr.: 
a massive silver loving cup, presented by Elijah 
Walsh ; in addition to these prizes Mr. Fred- 
erick Brewster, of New York City, has pre- 
sented the club, to be raced. for, a handsome 
silver loving cup. Each of the four new prizes, 
if won by its giver,. goes to the second boat. 

On January 22d the first race for the Higgin- 
son gold watch took place. Distance to be 
sailed, ten miles over regular course. Time 
limit of race, 35 minutes. The wind was medi- 
um from the south and the ice softish. The 
Windward \ed, outsailing every other yacht, 
and made the ten miles 1n 34m. 47s., being just 
17 seconds inside the time limit of 35 minutes. 
By corrected time the Windward had out- 
sailed the Snow Drift by 47s. The other 
yachts were far behind. 

The second race on the sarge day was for the 
club burgee. The Arctic covered the course 
in 46m., Snow Drift second, Fiying Je third. 
In corrected time Arctic won. The Flying 
Jib \ed the fleet for three laps in great style. 
She was sailed by Gerard Wood. The course 
sailed was ten miles, and they had one hour 
time limit to cover that distance. 

The second race for the Higginson gold 
watch was sailed on Tuesday, Jan. 23d. A ten- 
mile race, to be sailed in thirty-five minutes 
on time allowance. The wind was fresh from 
the southward. The Arctic won, finishing at 
10:48:30; Cold Wave second, 10 49:40; Jce 
Queen third, 10:50:30; Zroudbler fourth, 10:51 ; 
Snow Drift fifth, 10:51:30. 

The second race for the O’Brien silk burgee, 
took place on Wednesday, Jan. 24th. Commo- 
dore Higginson’s Windwardwoneasily. The 
time for the ten miles was 37 min. 27 sec. 
Elijah Walsh’s Arctic second, H. M. ms- 
dell’s Jee Queen third, Vice-Commodore Wil- 
lett Kidd’s Snow Drift fourth, Commodore 
Higginson’s Co/d Wave fifth, Robt. Kerna- 
han’s 7roudler sixth. 

At a recent meeting of the Orange Lake Ice 
Yacht Club the following officers, for the year, 
were elected: Commodore, H. C. Higginson ; 
Vice-Commodore, Willett Kidd ; Secretary and 


5m. 59s. Course 10 miles. 
ace sailed by time allow- 
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Treasurer, W. A. Kidd; Chairman of Race 
Committee, James O’Brien, Jr.; Official Meas- 
urer, H, Percy Ashley. 


RACING ON THE SHREWSBURY RIVER, 


The first race at Red Bank took place on Jan. 
sth. Eight boats entered, as follows: James 
B. Weaver's Azttze, L. F. Chevalier's Bella, 
these of the second class; Edward Asay’s 
Daisy, Commodore Morford’s -/aw, Charles 
Baird’s Zi, Jacob Cornwell, Jr.’s Glacier, 
William White’s Gu//, Rennie Hendrickson’s 
Nf, and Charles Foxwell’s /7/zr7, all of the 
third class.* 

The wind was very light and the race unex- 
citing. The ice was in fair condition, but not 
thick enough to hold the larger ice yachts. 
The distance of the course was five miles, but 
owing to the amount of beating required the 
total distance sailed was much more and it 
took a half hour to sail the race. In the sec- 
ond class K7z¢tze had a walk over. In the third 
class Dazsy won, Flaw second, and Zp third. 

On January 6th the first race of the South 
Shrewsbury I. Y. C. was sailed near Long 
Branch for the club pennant. The ice yachts 
that crossed the starting line were Commodore 
Wm. A. Seaman's Hera/d, Edwin E. Taber's 
Le Roy, Bert Cubberly’s Leo¢a, The wind was 
light, and a triangular course of seven miles 
was sailed over. The Hera/d won, covering 
the course in 18m. 15s. The Le Roy’s time was 
18m. 25s., Leota 18m, 30s. 

The club had its annual meeting on January 
5th and elected the following officers : Commo- 
dore, William A. Seaman; Vice-Commodore 
Charles P. Irwin; Secretary, Bert Cubberly ; 
Treasurer, J. J. Manolt ; Sailing Master, Jesse 
Lafetra; Regatta Committee, E. E. Taber, 
William Pontin and George A. Lippincott. 

Vice-Commodore Irwin, at the meeting, pre- 
sented the club with a pennant. 

January 9th saw good ice-yacht races at the 
course of the North Shrewsbury I. Y. C. near 
Red Bank, N. J. The regatta was started in 
the afternoon. The race was known as the 
‘*Commodore’s,” and seventeen boats started. 
The wind was south and light. The three- 
mile triangular course was sailed over four 
times. These yachts started: 

Second Class—James B. Weaver's Kittie, L. F. Chev- 
alier’s Bella, William McMahon's Get There, and 
Charles Allen, Jr.’s Edna M. 

Third Class—Edward Asay's Daisy, Thomas Dan- 
iel’s Vixen, Charles Burd’s Zip, Commodore Samuel 
W. Morford’s Flaw, Augustus Haviland’s Blizzard, 
Lester Blanchard’s Nancy Hanks, Jacob Cornwell's 
Aurela. Rennie Hendrickson’s Nip, William White's 
Gull, Jacob Cornwell, Jr.’s Mischief, Peter McClee’s 
Breeze, Theodore Watson's Uvira, and Robert Hance’s 
Rabbit. The Get There finished first in 34m. 15S., with 
the Edna M.second. In the third class Daisy won 
handily, beating the Flaw 1m. 1s., and Zip was third. 

On the next day, January roth, a race was 
sailed for the challenge pennant of the North 
Shrewsbury I. Y. C. in the afternoon. A vari- 
able and light wind drove the yachts over the 
regular club course. The starters were Chas. 
P. Irwin’s Georgie, Edward Asay’s Daisy, 


*Icé yachts on the Shrewsbury are not classed by 
sail.area, but by width of track left on the ice by the 
fore-runners. Viz.: As per rule two, “the first-class 
boats shall constitute those of 18 feet and over, the 
second-class boats shall constitute all of those under 
18 to 12 feet, the third-class boats 12 feet and under, 
and when there is but one boat in third class, said boat 
shall-be placed in second class.” 
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Commodore Morford’s F7aw, Chas. Burd's Zzf, 
and Thomas Daniel's Vzren. The lateen 
Georgze jumped to the lead and kept increas- 
ing it to the finish, beating Dazsy by 4 m. 
Flaw finished third. 

On the same afternoon there was a race at 
tne South Shrewsbury Clubcourse. The Ze Roy 
led the Hera/d for over a half-mile at the finish 
line; Leota third. Le Roy’s time over the 
course was 29m. 25s. 

On the 11th it was blowing a half-gale on 
the Shrewsbury. Three exciting ice-yacht 
races were sailed under the auspices of the 
North Shrewsbury River Club. The wind 
blew a gale from the eastward, and there were 
several accidents among the flyers. In one 
race the winner covered eighteen miles in 22m. 

The first race was for the challenge pennant 
in the third class, the entries being the Dazsy, 
Flaw, Zip, and Vixen. The Dazsy’s jib was 
carried away early in the race. The Zz won 
in 29m. 25s., beating the F/aw 3m. 

Seven third-class boats started in a race for 
silver prizes donated by Commodore Morford. 
They were the Dazsy, Georgie, Vixen, Zip, 
Flaw, Hurricane, and Rabéit. Most of the 
yachts carried all sail, but their runner planks 
were weighted down with sandbags. Even then 
they lifted their windward runners high in the 
air, and frequently were almost overturned. 
The Georgze won, covering the course in 24m. 
The Flaw was second, and the Raddzt third. 

The second-class boats also had a race for a 
silver prize, the only starters being Edna M. 
and XAzttie. On the second round the latter 
broke down, and the Edua M., owned by 
Charles Allen, Jr.. won in 22m. 

On January 15th there was more racing by 
the North Shrewsbury Club, over the triangu- 
lar course, making a total distance of 12 miles. 
As usual, the lateen Georgze won with ease, 
her time being 31m. 20s. The other competing 
boats were Dazsy, Blizzard, and Amora. 

Owing to snow and warm weather, no racing 
took place until Saturday, February 4th. Ina 
fresh and piping westerly breeze the boats of 
the North Shrewsbury I. Y. C. faced the start- 
ing-line for an exciting struggle, near Red 
Bank. The race was for the handsome silver 
prizes given by Vice-Commodore Charles D. 
Warner. The yachts that faced the line were 
Charles P. Irwin’s Georgze, Charles Burd’s 
Zip, Thomas Daniels’ Vzxen (of the Burling- 
ton, Vt., I. Y. C.), Jacob Cornwell’s Aurora, 
Samuel W. Morford’s F/aw, Daniel Asay’s 
Zero and Edward Asay’s Dazsy. The Georgie, 
with Charlie Irwin at stick, won handily, her 
time in covering the course being exactly 
twenty-five minutes. It was a hot finish for 
second place between Z7f and Vzxen, but 
victory was secured by the former. 


BAR HARBOR, 


The Pemetic I. Y. C. is situated at Eagle 
Lake, near Bar Harbor, Me., and even at this 
date boats are being built. The Beag/e, built 
from design-published in OutInc of December, 
has swept all before it here. 

On the 21st of January two races were sailed 
for the smaller class of boats. The course ran 
a mile and a quarter southwest, half a mile 
west, and a mile and one-eighth northeast, 
making a triangle of two and seven-eighths 








ICE YACHTING. 


miles. Time limit, twenty minutes. The 
breeze was a steady one of about twenty knots, 
and the home-line was crossed as follows : 

1st, Beagle (from OUTING designs), owned by Lean- 


der Higgins, sailed by John Roberts; time, 134m. 
ad, Ice Cream, owned and sailed by John Clark; time, 


14m. 
‘4, Red Cloud, owned by Goddard & Clark, sailed by 
Richard Kent; time, 15m. 

ath, Ice Queen, owned and sailed by Charles Conners; 
time, 15m. 
sth, Xo name, owned and sailed by George M. 
Tower; time, 17m. 

6th, Crack-a Jack, No. 2, owned and sailed by W. T. 
Chandler; time, 174m. 

7th, Marie Antoinette, owned by Sherley Goddard, 
sailed by Capt. Lyon; time, 204m. 

There was considerable windward work. 
Beagle won. 


The second race for a silver cup was more 
exciting owing to the increasing breeze. The 
yachts finished in this order : 

1st, Beagle. sailed by John Roberts; time, 12 4m. 

2d, Ice Cream, sailed by James Shea; time, 134m. 

3d, Red Cloud. sailed by John Clark; time, 144m. 

4th, Ice Queen, sailed by Frank Conners; time, 15m. 
sth, No name, sailed by G. M. Tower; time, 183m. 

Tuesday afternoon the second race in the 
series was sailed over the same course and with 
the same time limit. The wind, however, was 
not so stiff. It was about an eighteen-knot one. 
The finish was as follows: 

1st, Red Cloud, sailed | John Clark; time, 14m. 

2d, Ice Queen, sailed by Charles Conners; time, 
144m. 

‘-_ Beagle, sailed by John Roberts; time, 16m. 

ath, Ice Cream, sailed by James Shea; time, 16m. 

5th, No name, sailed by John Rich; time, 21m. 

This:yave the second leg to Red Cloud. The 
poor showing of Beag/e as compared with Sun- 
day’s race is attributed to her carrying too 
much ballast. The attendance at the lake was 
quite large. 

WINNEBAGO, 


The Winnebago Ice Yacht Association is 
composed of the principal yacht clubs of Lake 
Winnebago, Mich. The races are held alter- 
nately at Fond du Lac, Menasha, and Oshkosh. 
The first race for two massive silver trophies 
was sailed off’ Lakeside Park, at Fond du Lac. 
My old friend, the Szvzus, formerly ot the Hud- 
son River, carried off the honors. There were 
three starters in the first class: Szrzzs, owned 
by Vice-Commodore L. Frank Gates, of Osh- 
kosh; Fashzon, owned by Mr. Sullivan, of Osh- 
kosh Ice Yacht Club, and Re/zab/e, owned by 
Mr. Dean of Fond du Lac. A stiff southerly 
wind was merrily piping through the taut wire 
rigging at 2:10:20 p. M. The course was tri- 
angular, sailed twice around, making a total 
distance of nine miles. The first-class yachts 
were sent over the course first, and five min- 
utes later those of the second class were 
started. 

In the run to the first mark it looked very 
serious for the Szrzus, but as they rushed 
toward the second stake Szrzus overhauled the 
Reliable in great shape. Fashion also passed 
the Fond du Lac. The Sirius sailed the course 
of nine miles in 22m, 30s. 

The second class with six starters got over 
the line at 2:16:00. There were three of this 
class from Fond du Lac and three from Osh- 
kosh. A Fond du Lac boat led, but grad- 
ually and surely, Fleet Captain Billie Love’s 
smart sloop Fizr¢, from Oshkosh Ice Yacht 
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Club, overhauled her, and led the fleet to the 
home line a sure winner, covering the course 


in 23 minutes and 50 seconds, The official 
times were : 
FIRST-CLASS YACHTS. 
Name. Start. Finish. Time. 
eh COINS 6 6.5:266066000e% 2:10:20 2232150 22330 
Fashion, Sullivan.......... 2:10:20 23353230 25:10 
Reliable, Dean...........+. 2:10:20 2:36:05 25:45 
SECOND-CLASS YACHTS. 
Name. Start. Finish. Time. 
NO, EAs oscccecvences sess 2:16:50 2740740 23:50 
Rival, Goebel ......++.++++. 2:16:50 2:41 ‘02 24:12 
Badger, Zwickie... ....... 2:16:50 2242235 25745 
Anna BR. Rahf..ccccoe cove 2:16:50 2343:50 27:00 
Ruby, Radford.... ....+.+- 2:16:50 2243355 27205 
Lorinda, Jewson..,,.....+.2216250 Time not taken. 


LAKE PEPIN, 


Lake Pepin, Wis., is an enlargement of the 
Mississippi River, and affords one of the finest 
ice-yachting fields, and as a rule they have 
very fine ice-yachting in the early winter and 
late spring. The first races for the North- 
western pennant and the J. B. Hudson cup, 
took place at Pepin, Wis., on Saturday, De- 
cember 23, 1899. The breeze was very light, 
and thirteen boats faced the line. 

The boats glided noiselessly away at 2:07 
p.M. The first turning stake was near the Min- 
nesota shore, and the yachts rounded close to- 
gether and started for a dead beat of four miles 
to the second stake. On this leg the boats were 
spread all over the lake. After passing the stake 
it was a free run of four miles to the home line. 
On the first round Commodore Anderson’s 
Lorna, of Pepin Club, sailed by Claude Fuller, 
came in first, and was a minute and a half 
ahead of the two Lake City yachts, He/en and 
Alaska; the remaining boats of the fleet 
were close behind, 

In the second round Zorza still maintamed 
her lead until near the finish line, and then ran 
into a dead calm. Then the Helen, Gracie, 
Annie B.,and Comet swept by the Lorna. 
The Helen, from Lake City Clyb, finished first, 
time 58m.; Gracze second, time 58m. 30s.; Anm- 
nie B. third, time 58m. 45s. Course sailed, 30 
miles. 

The second race was sailed on Christmas day, 
and the start made at 11:42.30 A.M. The ice 
was in good condition, and a half gaie from the 
west piped free. It was a fine day for the 
heavy weather boats of the Pepin Club, but 
rather a dubious one for the Lake City boys, 
as most of their craft are medium .or light 
weather ice yachts. The course of thirty miles 
was the same as the first race, but the moment 
the yachts started they began to rise and shy, 
lifting their runner boards high in the air and 
scuttling sidewise over the flinty ice like she- 
crabs. They finally got down to real work, and 
rounded the first stake in good shape, with the 
exception of O/zve B., who drew out of the race. 

On the second leg it was a long beat to 
windward. The Comet, of the Pepin Club, on 
this leg overhauled in windward work the en- 
tire fleet, and worked up to second place. 

The third leg was arun witha beam wind 
The Gracze, of Lake City, still led the pro 
cession at the third stake in the first round, 
Comet a close second, The rest of the rounds 
were a battle royal, but Come? led and kept in- 
creasing her lead until the home line was 
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crossed. Thecourse of twenty miles was sailed 
by Comet in 34m. 30s. Gracze finished 1m. and 
20s. later ; Jrene, third, 30s. behind the Lake 
City yacht. 

The third and last race was called for on 
Tuesday, December 26th, at one o'clock in the 
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afternoon. The Comet made the course in 38m. 
28s. Near’the finish line /renze’s peak halyard 
parted, but, notwithstanding, she came in 
second, only 12 seconds behind the Comet. 
The Alaska, a Lake City craft, came in third, 
being a minute behind the /reve. 

H. Percy ASHLEY. 


CURLING. 


HE twenty-third annual contest for the 
Gordon medal was played on the rink at 
Hoboken, N. J., on Jan. 29th and 3oth. 
Ten rinks participated. A great deal 

of interest was centred on the Van Cortlandt 
team, last year’s winners of the Mitchell medal, 
who were expected to make a good showing, 
but they were put out in the second round. 
The closest match of the series was between 
Yonkers and Ivanhoe rinks, the former winning 
by only one point, after an exciting and high- 
scoring game. 
The following are the scores by rinks ; 


FIRST ROUND. 
St. Andrew’s ...e0.e.... 19 
Caledonian, N. Y 
Ivanhoe, N. J 

Thistle, N. Y Manhattan 11 

Empire City.....-cssses 20 New Jersey B. andC.C. 


SECOND ROUND, 


WOES 60.65 scccssseees 18 Van Cortlandt 
jersey City Empire City 
drew a bye. 


Van Cortlandt 
onmey City 
Yonkers 


THIRD ROUND. 


Thistles zo Yonkers 


FINAL ROUND. 
Empire City. 
George Manwell, 
D. Robertson, 
R. Lauder, . F. Conley, 
Thomas Watt, skip 24 Adam Manwell, skip... 7 
The ice was in perfect condition on both days, 
and was so fast that the veterans were obliged 
to use the dull bed of the stanes to enable them 
to get good shots. Thomas Watt, the ‘skip ” 
of the winning team, is a veteran curler and 
has twice played on the winning team for this 
event, : 
The eighteenth annual bonspiel of the 
Northwestern Curling Association finished at 
Milwaukee on February sth. 


Thistle. 
A. McKay, 
R. Loudon, 


Rinks from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Baraboo, Waupaca, Cambria and Portage were 
represented, as well as several from the home 
city. 

‘The principal events of the bonspiel were the 
International and St. Paul Curling Club tro- 
phies. The latter is confined to American rinks 
only. 

The championship medal which is awarded to 
the skip of the rink which has done the best 
playing during the bonspiel, went to J. E. Jones, 
of Portage. ; 

The rinks left in the final round of the Inter- 
national and St. Paul trophies were as follows : 

INTERNATIONAL. 
Arlington. Milwaukee. 
Gabe Dunlop, Jr., E. Elmore, 
G. McMillan, A. D. McDougall, 
Thomas Mair, a: Roberts, | 
R. Robertson, skip—ts. O. W. Robertson, skip—g. 
ST. PAUL CURLING CLUB TROPHY. 
Minneapolis 
- McLeod. 
. Colquhoun, 


Arlington. 
Gabe Dunlop, Jr.. 
Thomas Mair, 
Thomas Hastings, G. McMillan, 
S. Hastings, skip—15. R. Robertson, skip—1r. 

In the other events the results were as fol- 
lows: 

Phister trophy, Milwaukee, skip J.C. Wall, 
won from Minneapolis, skip Sam Hastings, by 
12 to 9g. 

St. Paul Jobbers’ trophy, won by St. Paul, skip 
S. F. Fullerton, from Chicago, skip W. Kibbe, 
by 16 to 13. 

Duluth Jobbers’ trophy, won by Portage, 
J. E. Jones skip, from Waupaca, J. L. Sturte- 
vant skip, by a score of 13 to 12. 

Consolation prize, won by Baraboo, M. H. 
Mould skip, from Waupaca, J. L. Sturtevant 
skip, scores 10 to 9. 

It is probable that next year’s bonspiel will 
be held at Minneapolis. 


IC¢B HOCKEY. 


HE steady growth of interest in ice hockey 
among the schoolboys of this country is 
one of the surest signs of the game’s fu- 
ture progress. Hockey is comparatively 
new on this side of the border, and like 

many other forms of sports, proficiency is very 
hard to gain in a few seasons’ play; in fact, in 
Canada, the home of the game, it is usually 
conceded that it takes three or four seasons good 
play to produce a man of first-rank quality. 
Thus it has always been difficult for our colleges 
to place good teams on the ice, as the usual 
college course and the few weeks tha: the game 
is played have hardly been enough in which to 
develop good players. This obstacle will soon 
be readily overcome, for within the next two 
or three seasons there will be boys graduating 
from the larger schools who will be full-fledged 
players, ready to start at once on their respect- 
ive college teams, for the American boy is by 


no means slow to pick up the fine points of any 
game he follows. 

All forms of sports and athletics are more 
readily learned by the boy at school than by 
the young man at college. At the English 
universities one would stand but a poor chance 
of excelling in any form of sport had he to learn 
his game after he entered either Oxford or 
Cambridge. Like his classics or mathematics, 
all his preliminary knowledge in pastimes must 
be gained at school; he will rarely learn any of 
them at college, and even if he does, will stand 
a far rarer chance of distinguishing himself at 
them. 

The universities are the place at which a 
man puts on his finishing touches in sport as 
well as mental study; and the time is surely 
coming when the great centers of higher edu- 
cation will no longer have to take the raw ma- 
terial in sport and mold it into form, but will 
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simply give it that higher finish that the school- 
ey by reason of his youth, is unable to attain. 

hat ice hockey asa game will gain much 
from its school and college following, there can 
be no doubt; and itis to be hoped that much 
of the undue and unnecessary roughness that 
one now sees too frequently in the game will 
soon disappear. - 

At the time of writing, the season in this 
country and Canada is practically half over. 
In Canada the race for the Senior Hockey 
League series shows the champion Shamrocks 
well in the lead, with a clear board of victories 
to their credit. 

A summary of the games played to February 
5th follows: Te 
Won, Lost. Play. 


° 

In the New York Amateur Hockey League 
tournament the Crescent Athletic team stand 
at the head of the list with straight wins. A 
summary of the League games played to Feb- 
ruary 7th is as follows; 


Won. Lost. 
8 ° 


To 
Tie. Play 
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The following was the standing of the Inter- 
collegiate Hockey Association to February roth: 


To 
Won. Lost. Play. 
Columbia ° 
Yale 
Princeton. ..cccccscece ececcesee 
BPOWE.. ..<< 46.0008 


The schedule of the Long Island Interscho- 
lastic League had not very far advanced, but 
the schools stood as follows : 


Won. Lost. 


Cathedral School.. .....++. 

Pratt High School 

“Poly Prep”. <.....<<« ii eneaceGadeunsnekaseenes I 
Brooklyn High School.. seccceese O 
P| Rees Fae SPO RDEh ese n seve coceeonee ° 
Brooklyn Latin 

Erasmus.....cccccses coccccsccccecccesesesses toes O 

The first game in the New York School tour- 
nament was played January 27th at St. Nich- 
olas Rink, between Berkeley and Drisler. 
Berkeley won by four goals to nothing. 

On January 30th the De La Satle Institute 
and-Dwight School played a tie game in the 
series at St. Nicholas Rink, each team scoring 
one goal, 

The third contest in championship series was 
played February 2d, at St. Nicholas Rink, be- 
tween the Cutler and Columbia schools. The 
game resulted in a win for Cutler by a score of 
two goals to nothing. 

VIGILANT. 


SKATING. 


EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HE Eastern championship speed skating 
races were held on the lake at Downing 
Park, Newburgh, on January 27th. The 
weather was excellent, and the ice in 
grand condition ; in fact, so keen that it 
was with difficulty that the competitors were 
able to turn at the end of the stretch. The 
event was well managed. Unfortunately, the 
track was a little too small, being six turns to 
the mile, and this somewhat bothered the 
Canadian visitors, who are accustomed to a 
track of four lapsto the mile. With the excep- 
tion of J. Drury, who won the 500-metres, none 
of the visitors took back any iaurels. E. A. 
Thomas, the local skater, was decidedly the 
hero of the day, for he carried off two cham- 
pionships and one handicap event. He skated 
in fine form, and with excellent judgment, and 
had it not been for a fall in the short race his 
chances were very good for that event. F. A. 
Sager, another Newburgher, came off victori- 
ous in the long-distance championship. He is 
a good all-round skater, and a very close sec- 
ond to his townsman, Thomas. 

The winners of first and second in the novice 
race were skaters of considerable promise, es- 
——_ Williams, who is little more than a boy ; 

expect to see him in a few seasons among the 
first on the open championship. 

A summary of the events follows : 

seo-metre championship— Won by James 
Montreal; A. E. Pilkie, Montreal, 2; F. D 
Newburgh, 3. Time, 55 1-ss. 

10,0c0o-metre championship— Won by F. R. Sager, 
Newburgh; E homas, Newburgh, 2; James 
Drury, Montreal, 3. Time, 24m. 5«s. 

r.500-metre championship—Won by E. A. Thomas; 
F. R. Sager, 2; James Drury, 3. Time, 3m. 2s. 


Drury, 
. Gibb, 


3,000-metre handicap—Won by E. A. Thomas; F. R. 
Sager, 2; A. Leach, 3. Time, sm. 32s. 

5,000-metre ey Tee by E. A. Thomas ; F. 
R. Sager, 2; A. E. Pilkie, 3. Time, 11m. 46s. 

1,500-metre novice—Won by E. A. Leach; J. H. Wil- 
liams, 2; W. Morris, 3. Time, 4m. ss. 

The annual amateur speed skating champion- 
ships of the Canadian Skating Association, 
were held at Montreal on Feb. 3d. The ice 
was in splendid condition. E. A. Thomas who, 
the week previous, had carried off most of the 
championships at Newburgh, N. Y., won the 
three-mile Canadian championship, and F, 
D. Gibb brought back the five-mile champion- 
ship. James Drury managed to retain the one- 
miie championship honors for the home skaters. 
At last year’s meeting Drury won the one, 
three, and five mile championships, in better 
times than they were won this year. Consider- 
ing the fact that the ice on both occasions was 
in good condition, this year’s performances 
were not especially good. 

The summary follows : 

Two hundred and twenty yards—Frank Robson, 
Toronto ; F. D. Gibb, Newburgh, N. Y.,2; Brown, 
Montreal, 3. Time, 21s. _ 

Eight hundred and eighty yards—Robert Sonne, 
Montreal; E. A. Thomas, Newburgh, N. Y.,2. Time, 

m. 25S. 
: One mile—James Drury, Montreal; B. Spooner, Mon- 
treal,2; W. Thibeault, Montreal,3. Time, 

Three miles—E. A. Thomas, Newburgh, N. Y.; James 
Drury, Montreal, 2. Time, 9m. 22s. 

Two hundred and twenty yards. hurdles—R, T. Hol- 
comb, Montreal ; F. J. Robson, Toronto, 2. Time, 27s. 

Five miles—F. D. Gibb, Newburgh, N. ah eS 
Thomas, Newburgh, N. Y., 2; A.E. Pilkie, Montreal, 3. 
Time, 16m. 178. 

Eight hundred and eighty yards, backwards—Won 
by Thibeault ; Holcomb, 2. Time, 1m. 32s. 

Half mile, boys 12 years and under—Kenwood ; La- 


deroute, 2. 
T. C. Turner. 
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THE TRADE PRODUCTS OF 1900. 


N especial interest attaches to the con- 
temporaneous offerings of the cycle 
and allied industries in that they are 
the last of the century whose closing 
quarter not only gave them practical 

being, but carried them also a very long way 
toward fixity in general design and construc- 
tion. From this viewpoint the latest produc- 
tions are brought into contrast with their pro- 
totypes of the early days, and some sort of 
conception of future development obtains. 
But it would hardly require an end-of-the-cent- 
ury line falling athwart the path a little farther 
on to show the present year a buffer season be- 
tween the old order of things in the cycling 
world—sport and trade alike—and the new. 
Nineteen hundred will round out well one 
series, or period of mechanical history of the 
wheel, that another one may begin with 1gor. 
The calendar simply furnishes a ready and 
familiar means for locating and naming the 
landmarks which the progress of the industry 
has itself established. 

The broad distinction I have here taken the 
liberty of drawing between the conditions of 
this year and next is more reasonable than 
may at first appear. The bicycle for long 
thrived on a narrow and unjust conception of 
its present and ultimate place. It was oftener 
regarded as a clever machine making its way 
alone into popular favor than as having but a 
single part in a great and widespread move- 
ment in transportation which it was, in point 
of time at least, privileged to lead. This fact 
has been in the serious consideration of the 
leaders in the trade for three or four years. 
Elsewhere it has had scant respect. But all 
men now know that the automobile, the motor- 
driven cycle and tricycle—which we already 
have—together with any new contributions 
which the future may make to the list, are all 
to share the public’s patronage. They are to 
rationally supplement each other in minister- 
ing to recreative and special needs. The bal- 
ance between them will be subject to disturb- 
ance so long as evolution is present in any 
one of them; and the spirit ms change must 
necessarily dominate another full decade. 

RETROGRESSION A PHANTASY. 

Just now the bicycle is holding its own with 
security, and making very likely all reasonably- 
expected gains. The idea to the contrary arises 
principally from forgetfulness of the fact that 
the newer accessories to pleasure travel are 
coming rapidly to the fore, enveloping but not 
swallowing up the older ones, while everyday 
estimate, as fickle in subtracting from the value 
of the one as it is in adding to the importance 
of the other, moulds an undue share of opinion. 
Only those comparisons made at corresponding 
stages of industry are reliable. 


Again, the late overdoing, best known by its 
po term, the *‘ craze” of wheeling, has 
gradually passed under a merited eclipse. Now 
and then a sign of revival appears above the 
horizon, but it is seldom more than the brilliant 
flicker of an expiring flame. Meanwhile the 
word ‘‘ craze” is already being applied to auto- 
mobilism. Close familiarity with the limita- 
tions as well as with the possibilities of the 
cycle, and the lapse of marked annual changes 
in types and models, have wrought this impor- 
tant result. By like means have freakish ideas 
in machines and their equipments been de- 
prived of support and brushed aside in the 
interests of common-sense manufacture, and 
intelligent purchase and use. 


OLD-TIME PATTERNS SUMMARIZED. 


The lines of chain-driven machines are now 
so near uniformity that a full list of changes in 
the current models, taken even at closest range, 
would be still a short one, without points of 
special surprise. ‘The individualities of the 
best-known makes have been even more deftly 
and deeply fixed, and carried as a rule to me- 
dium-priced and cheaper as well as to the high- 
er grades. This is as evident in the productions 
of the confederated factories as in those of in- 
dependent manufacture, assuring not only the 
survival of familiar and favorite names, but 
also a permanent wide choice to the buyer. It 
is stillastonishing what range of selection fixed 
general types allow, options not only of frame- 
heights, weights, gears, tires and saddles, but 
also of colors, fork-crown and sprocket designs, 
treads, handle-bar fastenings, crank-hangers, 
and other minor equipments. If the cyclist of 
to-day cannot suit not only his needs but also 
his reasonable fancies to exactness, the fault 
lies in his inability to discover and catalogue 


. what he desires. 


The minimum road weights of last year's 
chain types have been a trifle shaded, giving a 
number of nineteen and twenty pound ma- 
chines built for all-around servite. The racer 
has been practically banished from regular 
manufacture, though still built to order on a 
limited scale. Popular styles of tubing are, as 
heretofore, the D-shaped, circular and oval, 
with no decided gains of any one over another. 
Main-frame diameters vary from one to one and 
a quarter inches, with one and an eighth in the 
lead. Joining of the upper rear forks to form 
the seat-post lug are all but universal, though 
brought about in varied ways. There is a re- 
action from both the extra-long wheel bases 
and the extremely short heads of 1898-9. Crank- 
hanger drops are somewhat less pronounced, 
eliminating in part the built-to-the-ground 
appearance. Fork-crowns continue at widest 
variance, this feature being one of the greatest 
opportunities for original design. Chain widths 
display a narrowing to an average of three- 
sixteenths for singles, and slightly wider and 
heavier for tandems, One-piece and two-piece 
hangers strive for supremacy as of old, with 
negative result. Gears are of range as wide as 
ever, while crank-lengths, though offering some 
choice to the rider, average 7 inches. The matter 
of width of tread for roadsters, so much debated 
in the past, has apparently settled itself at be- 
tween four and five inches, thereb B omg 
ample strength with trim effect. Me els for 
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ladies’ use follow in some degree the changes 
evident in men’s machines, but they are oftener 
near duplicates of the 1899 patterns. New de- 
partures in tandems are discouraged by the 
constantly lessening demand for combination 
mounts. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHAINLESS, 


In Outine for March, 1899, description and 
illustrations were given of the types then lead- 
ing the chainless wing of the cycle industry in 
the United States, as follows: (1) The bevel, (2) 
the Sager roller, and (3) the spinroller gears. 
Since that time each of these has gained in ex- 
tent of use, and further established its claim to 
public confidence, Several additional inven- 
tions have been developed, without, however, 

altering the relative positions of the others. 

The first chainless bicycle of thoroughly 
modern construction—the bevel gear— was 
placed on exhibition in New York City on Oc- 
tober 20, 18 °¢ but no sales of any account were 
made until the opening of the following season. 
1898 was an experimental year pure and sim- 
ple, the entire product being not only small, 
but controlled also by the makers by means of 
very high list prices inflexibly maintained. 
The caution of the trade acted as a salutary 
brake upon the enthusiasm of most riders, and 
dominated the situation until the 1899 models 
were nearing the market. Then, every claim 
for them having been more than realized, a 
show of confidence on the part of a number of 
manufacturers in the form of a generously 
multiplied. product, coupled with an abrupt 
decline in list from $125 to $75 and $65, served 
to challenge the interest of the individual 
rider. The practicability of the chainless for 
road work was at this time abundantly proven, 
but its speed qualities were still in debate. 
Then followed a series of track tests, whose 
result was to win most decisively from the old 
type all important short-distance world’s rec- 
ords. The chainless had moved from near the 
foot to the head of the column within 4 twelve- 
month. 

The reason for this rapid advancement is not 
difficult now tosee. It was nothing against 
the novel gears that their ability to compete 
with the chain was at first doubted. To prove 
the point it was only necessary to fit the device 

—already brought to laboratory and workshop 
fitness—to forms elsewhere prepared, and give 
it adequate trial on the road and track. The 
chainless was thus enabled to span at a bound 

that long and expensive ferme through 
which the older construction had passed. The 
models of 1900 are those of 1898-9, with but de- 
tailed improvements. The general lines follow, 
of course, those of the chain-driven mate. 
Weights have been materially reduced by 
means of careful refinements in manufacture 
until twenty-five pounds is very near the aver- 
age. Cutting down below this would probably 
attack the strength and vitality of a road ma- 
chine, and is hardly to be attempted in the near 
future. Experience proves conclusively that a 
mount of this heft is more satisfactory all 
around than a lighter one. 3 

For this, the third season, 
corporates advanced methods of gear-cutting 
and assembling. Those who attended the 
cycle-automobile show at Madison Square Gar- 


the chainless in- 
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den, Borough of Manhattan, in January last, 
will remember the gear-cutting machine in the 
exhibit of the American Bicycle Company, 
Pope Sales’ Department. This clever appa- 
ratus has been built from the ground up for the 
special purpose to which it is applied, and 
turns out its product in many respects superior 
to the best hand labor, Assembling of the 
parts is done more by the gear-maker than by 
the wheel-maker, the latter contributing the 
rest of the machine and passing it on through 
established channels to the purchaser, With 
reasonable care few chainless gears get out of 
alignment, but when such is the case it is fre- 
quently difficult and sometimes impossible to 
restore the origina! and gre condition without 
costly replacements at the factory. Thus is a 
premium placed upon intelligent usage. 

The 1900 bevel type exhibits both side and 
centre axle-gearing, while the Sager offers a 
choice between the former double-tube styles 
and the driving-rod enclosed ir a single stout 
stay. The nature of the spinroller construc- 
tion confines its operation to the side and back 
contact. 

The United States easily leads the world in 
chainless manufacture. European running- 
gears are heavier, and less accurately formed 
and adjusted than those of this coyntry. Until 
recently, too, they have been entirely hand- 
made, but now our special means for the ma- 
chining of these parts are being set upina 
number of the more progressive English and 
Continental factories. 


COASTER AND BRAKE DEVICES. 


The real novelties of the year centre about 
the various equipments designed to add to the 
comfort of cycling, or else to economize propel- 


ling power. Chief among these accessories are 
several efficient devices of a new order of in- 
vention, by means of which the mechanical 
connection between the crank-shaft and run- 
ning-gear is severed and picked up again at 
will. In the application of this principle to 
either chain-driven or chainless machines, the 
pedals are kept in motion only when some 
driving force is sustained. At other times, 
they are at rest, while the cycle expends the 
momentum it has acquired, unless sooner 
checked. Usually, but not universally, an 
added attachment is fitted, controlling a brake, 
operated by the simple act of back-pedaling, 
gripping hub or rims, or bearing upon the tire 
in such a manner as to quickly stop in case of 
emergency. 

The trade name for this combination equip- 
ment has come to be ‘‘ coaster brake,” and 
as such it is listed in most of the 1900 cata- 
logues. It isa sensible addition, especially to 
the tourist’s mount, tending to promote the 
practice of coastimg—a rare joy and keen ex- 
hilaration to one who knows it aright—and 
not necessarily subject to danger. The expert 
coaster, touring through a rolling country, who 
takes advantage of his opportunities, will very 
likely cover a quarter of his daily distance— 
perhaps more—with limbs at rest, meanwhile 
gaining strength for the contrary grades. It is 
the unvaried effort which tires most; and while 
one comes to a full halt to ease himself, perhaps 
a dozen will embrace the opportunity to gain 
much the same result without a dismount by 
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means of the coaster brake. Coasting ‘and 
‘** scorching ” do not thrive in the same zone of 
cycling, and the decline of the latter is con- 
temporaneous with the advance in favor of the 
former. Four or five years ago various two- 
speed attachments of merit, embracing this 
feature also, were brought out, but none met 
even a shadow of commercial success, That 
was the era of excessive pace, of hard pedaling 
up-grades and down-grades alike. A more 
sober day has come—and to stay. 

Curiously enough, the two-speed idea in con- 
nection with which the coaster brake was first 
developed has apparently been forgotten. But 
there is no good reason why they should not 
again be joined to good purpose, and 1go1 will 
doubtless witness the fact. 

The pioneer of coaster brakes now promi- 
nently on the market is the Morrow, the enor- 
mous demand for which has led its makers, the 
Eclipse Bicycle Co.. of Elmira, N. Y., to en- 
tirely displace a well-known wheel product in 
its favor. The principle is simple—a friction 
roller clutch, with guarding blocks, kept in po- 
sition by hidden springs until needed, and then 
applied by back-pedaling. The former construc- 
tion included a spoon-brake, bearing against 
the rear tire, but that feature is now eliminated 
and the power applied only at the hub. The 
latter is, of course, subject to some strain, but 
it is built with that idea in view, and, reasona- 
bly used, lasts as long as any other working 
part of the machine. The added weight from 
the fitting of this device is so slight as to be 
practically unnoticeable, while the increased 
contribution to comfort is very considerable. 

The Nester Coaster & Brake Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., offer in the Nester a device exhibiting 
some new ideas. ‘Two sets of rollers are used, 
one to drive and another to operate the brake. 
Back-pedaling checks the progress of the bi- 
cycle by drawing against a large disk on the 
hub two V-shaped pieces of metal. After the 
brake is set—either lightly or firmly—whatever 
force is exerted upon the pedals is transmitted 
directly to the hub disk, assuring positive con- 
trol of the mechanism at all times. Release is 
automatic, taking effect immediately upon re- 
versal of crank-shaft motion, without an un- 
genial sensation of disconnecting and engaging 
parts. 

While the operations of all coaster brakes 
are in general principle alike, the back-pedaling 
impulse necessary to the action of the New De- 
parture, of which the New Departure Bell Co, 
of Bristol, Conn., are the manufacturers, and 
Messrs. John H. Graham & Co., of New York 
city, the selling agents, is intended to be but 
slight. The liability of the once-set brake to 
carry cranks and pedals into continued reversed 
motion is guarded against, insomuch that a 
wheel thus fitted may be trundled either for- 
ward or backward with crank-shaft at rest. 
The merit of this arrangement is at once ap- 
parent to the cyclist whose shins have been hit 
by moving pedals while in the act of carrying 
a machine up a flight of stairs or walking it 
over an unridable stretch of road. 


WHEEL EQUIPMENTS. 


Out of the old-time abundance of cycle ac- 
cessories only the freakish are missing. This 
shows not only that we have come to accept or 
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reject on the score of utility, but also that no 
thoroughly good article in the way of wheel 
fitting is allowed to lack for generous support. 
We may say that here and there are standards 
—good enough for us—and yet the favor we 
collectively bestow upon their neighbors keeps 

the latter a vital part of theindustry. In the 
search after a higher order of comfort in riding, 
the productions of the immediate past have 
been hardly more thoroughly reviewed than 
those of former years. The matter of spring 
saddles of ample proportions and a certain sort 
of luxurious ease is an illustration in point. 
These were once quite popular, then so thor- 
oughly discarded as to make a glimpse of one 
difficult. Now, however, they are coming into 
more use, and the changed conditions of the 
times are giving a more serious place to them. 

Thirty-inch wheels will be remembered chief- 
ly as an experiment of 1899. To a certain ex- 
tent this larger diameter is advantageous, but 
not sufficiently so to recompense for the neces- 
sity, in case of their use, for entirely new sets 
and sizes of both equipments and repairing fa- 
cilities. This year they are practically absent 
from the makers’ catalogues. Some built-to- 
order racing machines are going to the other 
extreme and showing one-inch tires fitted to 
26-inch wheels for track speeding. 

Tires remain outwardly as before, with slight 
alterations in some details of manufacture. 
Of the standard types the G. & J. (the G. & J. 
Tire Company, Indianapolis, Ind.,) attracts es- 
pecial attention by the thorough manner in 
which its old-time virtues—durability and ease 
of repair—are brought down to date and car- 
ried to the eyes and ears of riders. This style 
of tire has undergone no radical changes in 
structure in all the years it has been on the 
market, being now as then a double-tube 
clincher detachable, taken from or replaced on 
the rim ina minute's time. 

Oil, acetylene gas, and electric cycle lamps 
are all in very wide use. The first-named has 
been for some time perfected, while the last- 
named gives excellent service within the limits 
of its capacity. The acetylene type shows the 
most progress of the three, but ifS advance has 
been in confidence of users and in popularity 
rather than in altered construction. 

Saddles are offered in sufficient variety to 
meet allrequirements, although the gross num- 
ber of models has suffered some decrease. By 
means of improved locking arrangements the 
adjustable handle-bar has become as fixed in 
position as the one-piece kind, and has so 
gained a long lead. Unless an expert you 
would be bothered to tell the difference be- 
tween the pedals of 1899 and those of 1900, 
were they placed side by side. 


WIDE RANGE IN PRICES, 


The selling lists of 1900 bicycles show few 
departures from 1899. Last year’s figures are 
generally conceded to have been fair to the 
reasonable expectations of buyers; and it is 
well known that the close economies which 
now characterize the industry place the means 
for cycling in the possession of the public at 
meagre advances over net costs of production 
and sale. The few changes made are, of 
course, downward, the additions to the $25 and 
$35 classes being numerous, Extremes range 
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from $15 for unguaranteed juveniles to $75 
for highest grade chainless machines, within 
which lines every purchasing capacity should 
be suited. Chainless makes are held mainly at 
$75, $65 and $60, with a top price of $50 for 
regular chain models. Such consolidations of 
interests as have taken place in the cycle and 
allied trades during the past year have had little 
or no effect upon the matter of prices either 
way. Nor is such result to be expected in the 
future. 


NOTEWORTHY INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTS—THE 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY. 


For the first time in the history of cycling, 
we have a portion of the trade’s product offered 
by confederated factories. Early in 1899 The 
American Bicycle Company was organized by 
the alliance of about forty manufacturers, but 
working control was not assumed until prepa- 
rations for the present season began to be 
made. Among the net results have been, prin- 
cipally, these: (1) codperation of manufactur- 
ing and selling forces in the section of the trade 
immediately concerned ; (2) increasing totals 
of production contemporaneous with the elimi- 
nation of some parallel medium grade and 
cheaper lines; (3) a graduated scale of list 
prices, uniform in the aforesaid section of the 
trade; (4) an aggressive movement for ex- 
port trade inaugurated. 

It was at first thought by some. especially 
veterans of the sport and trade, that the out- 
puts of so many factories under one centralized 
management would be at the sacrifice of many 
familiar and favorite names, if not of whole 
lines of accustomed models. Considering that 
right here the strongest single asset of the new 
company is centred, it is only reasonable that 
the opposite should have proven decisively the 
case. We still have the Columbias and Hart- 
fords, the Sterlings and Crescents, Road Kings 
and Road Queens, Monarchs and Waverleys, 
the Stearns, Syracuse and Barnes, Tribunes, 
Ramblers and Clippers, the Spalding, Imperial 
.and Crawford, the Clevelands, and so following 
to the end of the list, The former individuali- 
ties have been faithfully preserved ; the only 
apparent difference is the grouping of certain 
lines in division sales departments. The Co- 
lumbias, Hartfords and Stormers are, by way 
of illustration, handled by the Pope Sales’ De- 
partment, Hartford; the Tribune, Feather- 
stone and Fays, by the Featherstone Sales’ 
Department, Chicago and New York; the 
Ramblers, Clippers and Ideals, by the Gor- 
mully & Jeffery Sales’ Department, Chicago; 
the Monarch, Waverley and Phoenix, by the 
Monarch Sales’ Department, Chicago and New 
York ; the Spalding, Crawford, Imperial and 
Nyack, by the Spalding Sales’ Department, New 
York, and the Ames & Frost Sales’ Department, 
Chicago; the Stearns, Syracuse and Barnes, 
by the Stearns Sales’ Department, Syracuse, N. 
Y. ; the Crescent and Sterling, by the Western 
Wheel Works Sales* Department, Chicago and 
New York ; the Cleveland and Westfield, by 
the Lozier Sales’ Department, Cleveland, O. 

Nor is trade progress at all hindered. On the 
other hand, a close examination of the differ- 
ent lines will show a full share of the entire 
trade's advancement in design and construc- 
tion. The Columbia chainless models, as a case 
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in point, are considerably lightened. In the 
running mechanism the sleeve for carrying the 
forty-tooth driving gear has been enlarged and 
modified so that the gear itself, with the ball 
race, is changed to a form better adapted for 
uniform tempering. ‘The axisof the sleeve has 
been made accurately perpendicular to the 
plane of the disk which receives the gear, as- 
suring mechanical uniformity in action. The 
high-grade chain models of all lines have been 
retained, void of surprising features because of 
the near-to-permanence of established types. 
Chainless models on individual lines are offered 
also in the Stearns, Monarch, Spalding, West- 
ern Wheel Works, and other factory groups. 
Prices of all models are on practically the same 
level as those of the rest of the trade, i. e., $75, 
$65 and $60 for the chainless, and from $50 
downward for the chain-driven machines. 


THE AMERICAN SADDLE COMPANY. 

Six long and favorably known makes of cycle 
saddlescomprise the 1900 output of the American 
Saddle Company, of Elyria, Ohio, as follows : 
The Garford, Hunt, Brown, Wheeler, P. & F., 
and Gilliam, In the entire list there are no two 
models alike, and the choice is wide enough to 
enable the meeting of every requirement, rang- 
ing in price and quality from the cheapest com- 
patible with good service to the highest and 
best grades. Experimental designshave beenen- 
tirely abandoned, while time-proven lines have 
been uniformly retained. A modification is 
noted in the new Garford cavalry saddle, which 
is materially increased in size, and fitted with 
slightly raised pads of best wool felt, on a 
special basis of wood. A plain bid for the 
maximum of ease and comfort is made with 
the Brown coil-spring saddle, which is built up 
on a distinctive plan and covered with oak- 
tanned bridle leather. Pads of interlaced leather 
are features of the Wheeler Extra, The P. & F., 
and the Gilliam are cheaper, but thoroughly 
good types. , 

Tool-bag manufacture has come to be an im- 
portant part of the great enterprise of the 
American Saddle Company. These accessories 
are made in every acceptable shape and size, 
and finished in black, brown, maroon, tan, 
‘*grain” and ‘* split” leather as desired. 


THE BADGER BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

The ‘‘ Solar” was one of the pioneers in the 
use of acetylene gas for cycle lamps, and a 
complete collection of the models developed by 
this company would accurately index the grad- 
ual progress in this direction. The latest mod- 
els are like those already well known, having 
the same large jeweled side-lights which have 
characterized this make. The new patterns 
are lighter, however, than the old, and fitted 
with a new straight-sided carbide cup, with a 
false bottom to add to the ease of cleaning. 
The ground lens is secured by means of a pat- 
ented snap catch which takes the place of the 
wire spring or other contrivance for the same 
purpose. The bracket is made entirely from 
sheet metal. 

A larger lamp, but on the same general prin- 
ciples, is offered also for automobiles, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Oil and gas lamps continue to be the product 
of the Twentieth Century Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, 17 Warren street, New York. The for- 
mer is still in undiminished demand through- 
out the country, though it has lost in the larger 
cities. For 1900 this type is unchanged from 
1899. 

As the evolution of the gas lamp is not yet 
complete, changes in its styles are naturall 
expected. The latest models of the Twentiet 
Century Company are lighter in weight and 
handsomer in appearance than before, while 
simplicity of construction and operation is em- 
phasized. A straight valve tube admits the 
water at the top, and releases it at the bottom 
of the carbide. After the valve is closed there 
can be no accumulation of water, and no 
amount of jarring wiil ae a_bother- 
some irregularity of the flame. Absorption 
of the water by the carbide goes on steadi- 
ty with no occasional breaking forth of the 

ame. 


A combination bracket is also offered, by 
means of which the lamp may be fastened to 
the fork, head, handle-bar, or any other place 
desired. In all, eight different styles of brack- 
ets, including those for carriages, are made. 

THE VEEDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

There are perhaps one-third as many cyclom- 
eter types on the market to-day as there were 
two and three years ago. Among the survivors 
is one which, without showing radical changes 
from past seasons, exhibits an unysual gain in 
popularity and extent of use. This is the 
Veeder, manufactured by the Veeder Manu- 
facturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., and 
sold very widely by the retail trade throughout 
the country, as well as by the manufacturers. 
The features of this handy little device are well 
known. The smaller size, retailing at $1, regis- 
ters 10,000 miles and repeats. It is water and 
dust proof, without springs or unnecessarily 
delicate parts. The larger size, the ‘trip cy- 
clometer,” retailing at $1.50, has two indicating 
faces, one registering up to 10,000 miles and re- 
peating, the other reversible to zero at will, for 
the measurement of the distance covered in any 
particular ride, 

The watch-shaped cyclometers changed their 
form more or less when the Veeder * barrel” 
cyclometer appeared, but the mechanical diffi- 
culties encountered in avoiding the Veeder 
protected form of construction have gradually 
banished them from the market. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The end-of-the-century racycle family com. 
prise the following: Model 50, ‘‘ Pacemaker,” 
46-inch wheel base, taper head, and large 
sprocket, at $60; model 51, track racer, 26-inch 
front wheel, weight twenty-two pounds, at $55; 
model 52, men’s roadster, and model 53, women’s 
roadster, both at $50; model 54, medium-priced 
roadster, at $35; model 55, racycle chainless 
(Bullis gear),and model 56, chainless for women, 


5. 

The Miami Cycle and Manufacturing Com- 
pany have always given especial attention to 
the crank-hanger mechanism of their entire 
product. The racycle was the original narrow- 
tread machine, and every year has witnessed 
some new departure at that vital section of the 
wheel. The 1900 hanger not only possesses 


_reasonable conditions of use. 
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the distinctive characteristic of wide-spread 
ball races, but has some fifteen less parts than 
formerly. There are no sprocket bolts, nuts, 
washers or bushings, and the hanger is prac- 
tically oil-retaining. Before a racycle leaves 
the factory, the bearing is charged with oil, 
which is prevented from escaping by the 
“‘ magazine oiler.” —The company warrants one 
charge of oil to carry a wheel two seasons with- 
out attention. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Banner gas lamp, the product of the 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Company, 
New York and Chicago, is equipped with a new 
bracket which, after being adjusted to the de- 
sired angle, will allow the lamp to be removed 
and replaced any number of times without alter- 
ation of that angle. An original and clever ar- 
rangement employs the action of the gas to 
automatically regulate the water supply, the 
valve turning the water full on, partially on 
or off, as is required to maintain a balanced 
relation necessary to good lighting. The Ban- 
ner is fully guaranteed, designed in every de- 
tail for regularity of action and convenience, 
and is sold on its merits. 


THE SEAL LOCK COMPANY, 


The O. K. gas lamp is somewhat larger than 
heretofore in order that it may carry more car- 
bide and generate a greater volume of gas. A 
new reversible bracket is also fitted, allowing a 
total range in elevation of four inches without 
altering the parts which fasten it to the head of 
the bicycle. The lamp complete measures only 
4%x4%, and weighs eighteen ounces. It has 
a lava tip (or flat flame) burner, double convex 
ground-glass lens, and by an ingenious but 
simple arrangement, clogging up of the burner 
is rendered well-nigh impossible. The light is 
strong, clear, steady, and reliable under all 
The carbide is 
kept in a cotton bag, and can be quickly 
handled. 


THE FOWLER CYCLE WQRKS. 


Fowler bicycles have always enjoyed an ex- 
cellent reputation with both the trade and the 
riders, and distinctive features have never been 
absent from the line. The first-noted character- 
istic is, of course, the truss frame, joining the 
seat-piliar to the crank-shaft in a most solid 
and substantial manner. It was on machines 
of this construction that Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
MclIlrath made their famous tour around the 
world for the Chicago Juter-Ocean. Mr. 
Frank T. Fowler is now, as in 1893-4, the man- 
aging head of the organization bearing his 
name. 

The list of the 1900 styles and prices is an in- 
teresting one. Model S, in patterns for men 
and women, with straight seat-post pillar, sells 
at $25. Model V, of the same quality of ma- 
terial and workmanship as the preceding, with 
truss frame and a wider range of equipment, 
costs $30. ‘The Fowler ‘‘ Sunlight,” a regular 
truss-frame roadster, lists at $40, and the 
‘‘Bantam ” truss-frame light roadster, at $45. 
The ‘‘ King B” racer with truss frame sells for 
$60, as does also the chainless machine with 
either straight or truss frame, 
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THE OTTO COASTER BRAKE, 


Extreme lightness of added equipment com- 
bines with clever effectiveness in the Otto 
coaster brake, offered for 1900 by the Stockton 
Mfg. Company, of Newark, N. J. Almost en- 
tirely shielded from sight and weighing only 
five ounces, this small device fitted to the tour- 
ist’s mount may reduce the number of pedal 
strokes from 25 per cent. to 4o per cent., de- 
pending upon the nature of the roadways trav- 
ersed. There is much. opportunity for addi- 
tional sight-seeing, as well as a vast amount of 
comfort and ease in the consequent saving of 
energy ; and you will get there almost as quick 
as the fellow who pedals down-hill as well as 
up-hill. The Otto is for sprockets of all shapes 
and sizes. The price is very reasonable, and 
the convenience of being able to obtain it from 
first-class cycle agents will be appreciated by 
wheelmen and wheelwomen. ' 

THE KELLY HANDLEBAR COMPANY. 

Adjustable handlebars are now not only the 
usual equipment of highest grade bicycles, but 
the riders of medium and lower priced ma- 
chines are coming to demand that the same 
convenience be allowed also tothem. This is 
quite reasonable, since there are a number of 
makes on the market, and the additional cost 
is so slight as to be unfelt. A worthy pioneer 
is the Kelly, made by the Kelly Handlebar 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. Its introduc- 
tion dates back to 1895. ‘The essential feature 
of this design is a divided bar with sections 
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pivotally connected to the stem, and provided 
with serrations which engage and interlock 
with corresponding parts in the head of the 
machine, being held from slipping by means of 
aclamping bolt. ‘This bolt has, for 1900, taken 
the place of the old-time cap-screw with good 
effect. All working parts are made from drop- 
steel forgings, and the stem is of metal un- 
touched by fire after forging. Thousands of 
these bars are in satisfactory use in the United 
States alone. 
EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY. 

The makers of the Majestic and Everlit 
acetylene gas lamps brought to the cycle ac- 
cessories field, five years ago, a half century's 
successful experience in general lamp manufac- 
ture. Oil lights were the sole output of this 
concern in the cycle line until the season of 
1899, when the acetylene gas type was taken 
up, and so satisfactory has the latter proven 
that for 1900 it has entirely superseded the 
older models. In the Majestic for this year the 
water reservoir is built below the combustion 
chamber, where it is not affected by the upward 
radiating heat from the flame. The carbide 
cup has corrugations at the side marked to in- 
dicate the amount of fresh carbide needed for 
one, two, three or four hours’ riding, thus en- 
abling one to calculate very near the expected 
consumption of carbide and supply accordingly. 
3y this means useless waste is guarded against, 
and the lamp easily cleaned after each ride 
without removal of accumulated refuse. 

THE PROWLER 


NEW YORK SPEEDWAY. 


ampion pacing team of the New York Speedway is shown with Mr. W. R Rose driving. The team 
It is an inspiri : Storm. on the off side, and Island Belle, 2:16%, by King Gold, on the near 
is@ Spiring picture to see this team at full speed, for they are.wonderfully mated in action and 


speed and can pace a short distance ata sensationally fast gait. 


THE 


NEW FOREIGN MARKET FOR TROTTERS. 

UR Austrian friends, who have become 
such strong bidders in American 
sale rings for the trotting-bred horse, 
will, if the signs indicate anything, 

_ soon encounter enthusiastic rivals in 

neighbors of Poland. Gentlemen of wealth 


LIGHT-HARNESS HORSE. 


in the latter country have long had their eyes 
on the American trotter and, noting the success 
of Austrians in both breeding and racing 
operations, they are rapidly cultivating a 
healthy appetite for ‘‘ the sport of all sports.” 
Recently a Polish gentleman of wealth sent 
his emissaries to this country to make pur- 
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chases, and, among a number of other good 
ones, has secured that grand racehorse, Dan 
Cupid, 2:09. Dan Cupid is twelve years old. 
He is by Barney Wilkes, and out of Astermore, 
by Strathmore. His record was made over the 
Lexington mile track in 1897. 


A NOTABLE SHIPMENT ABROAD. 


When the transatlantic liner Lahn sailed 
from New York on January 23d she carried 
eleven grandly bred trotters consigned by the 
well-known breeder, Mr. James Butler, owner 
of East View Farm, East View, N. Y., to 
Messrs. Constantin and Franz Blenkle, St. 
Petersburg, Russia. Among the animals were : 
Miss Fanny (4), by Direct, 2:05, out of that 
great brood mare Fanny K., dam of Miss Bea- 
trice, 2:13%, and Miss Kate, 2:15 ; Miss Bon- 
ner (4), by Director. 2:17, and out of Mambrino 
Maid, 2:15%; Katymore (3), by Colonmore ; 
Della Patchen (4), by Wilkes Boy; Annunciata 
(4), by Wilkes Boy ; Bessie Kenney (5), by Sim- 
mons; Maggie Jay (4), by Jay Bird; Miss 
Sophistry (5), by Direct, and Kate Stranger, by 
Stranger. 

RACING ON ICE, 

In Northern New York, in Maine, in Canada 
and the great Northwest advantage is taken of 
every opportunity to race on the ice and snow. 
In most places where severe weather is en- 
countered an elaborate track is laid out, 
straight-away or regulation shape, and regular 
meetings are held. ‘The winter now drawing 
to a close has not been conducive to continuous 
sport in this line, but wherever the ice was 
strong enough numerous race meets have been 
held. A very successful matinée was held at 
Lake of the Isles, Minn., Jan. 17th. A pacing 
race to solve a disputed supremacy was the 
first event, but, although five heats were 
paced, the dispute continues, and each of the 
favorites has its coterie of supporters, who 
insist to the point of backing their choice 
with ‘‘ coin of the realm.” Mollie Foster won 
the special for pacers and Hazel Herd won 
the free-for-all for pacers. The latter was 
officially timed the third heat (quarter-mile) 
in 31% seconds. Hazel Herd is owned and 
was driven by Mr. W. C. Carling. The special 
for trotters only had two starters, and was 
won by Mr. William Hamm’s Anthony, the 
fastest quarter being in 35 seconds, 

PROVIDENCE SPEEDWAY. 

At a meeting of the Providence, R. I., Driv- 
ing Association, Jan. 22d, it was reported that 
the organization was gaining rapidly in member- 
ship, and it seems now assured that one thou- 
sand members is not an improbable result of 
the enthusiasm shown in all quarters. Col. 
Isaac Goff is president of the club. Speeches 
we7e made by many people prominent in the 
political, social and business life of Providence, 
and the speedway project advocated seems 
now an assured fact at a very early date. 


ON RUNNERS AT SYRACUSE. 

Syracuse, N, Y., horsemen have enjoyed rare 
sport almost uninterruptedly this winter. This 
may seem strange to many readers who have 
been so unlucky as to live in unfavored sections 
where, like New York City, for instance, there 


has been practically no severe weather, and 
not enough snow to whiten the sidewalks ; but 
at Syracuse the sleighing commenced many 
weeks since, and has never been really bad. 
The snow-track record, held jointly for two 
years by Natalie and Harry Jones at 1:123/, was 
this season broken by Prestoria Wilkes, 2:13 %, 
the new record being 1:10. My report shows 
that the track was not in the best condition 
when this new record was made, and good 
judges believe the mare will yet reduce this 
mark. Zilla and Pony M., in a match race, es- 
tablished a new four-heat snow record for the 
track. Zilla won, but she had to step the last 
heat in 1:143/. 


WOMEN WHO ENJOY TROTTERS. 


At some later date I hope to be privileged to 
write an article regarding the many women of 
the United States who find pleasure in holding 
the reins over a spirited trotter, and who, asa 
matter of fact, drive with as much skill as any 
man, If I am not mistaken, Mrs. W. E. D. 
Stokes, of New York, once drove the mare 
Josie B., toa cart, a mile in 2:13%, and it isa 
well-known fact that she is a great admirer of 
America’s light-harness horse. Mrs. H. D. 
Gill, of New York, is frequently seen on the 
Speedway behind her favorite pacer Jack, 2:12, 
and good judges credit her with the ability to 
drive that horse faster than any man ever has 
been able to drive him. Mrs. A.J. Beider, of 
Ashtabula, O., is an accomplished reinswoman. 
She drives her fast pacer Major Wilkes at top 
speed and with marked skill. The exhilaration 
of driving a fast horse is surely as great for 
woman as man, and there can certainly be no 
reasonable objection made to it. 


IN SUMMER CLIME, 


All of the big training stables have already 
commenced operations for the next season’s 
campaign. A number of the ,important ones 
are quartered at the Selma, Ala., track, where 
everything now reminds one of joyous summer 
days. The infield is green with oats growing 
in such rank luxuriance that the constant graz- 
ing of the large number of horses fails to keep 
them down. Flowers add much to the charm 
of the scene, and with the singing of the birds 
one feels that there truly are paradises on this 
earth, and that nature has done much to make 
man’s lot a happy one. Roy Miller, the suc- 
cessful and gentlemanly young reinsman, has 
a large stable at Selma, headed by Grattan 
Boy, 2:08 ; Solon Brandt, 2:13 ; Valpa, 2:093/; 
agg Agan, 2:123%, etc. J. B. Shockency 
las a number of “green” ones by Gazette, 
2:074%. Sam Gilbert has Arch W., 2:164,.and 
a number of new ones. W. D. McCurdy has 
six head, none of whicly have records. The 
well-known New York reinsman, Ben Rennick, 
has Flirt, 2:08% ; Midway, trial, 2:12, by Tom 
Webster, 2:11144, and several others. Ben Ken- 
ney has charge of the Schmulbach stable, 
which includes Eyelet, 2.06% ; Rita E., 2:15 ; 
Captain List, 2:1614/, and several young ones. 

RULES FOR SPEEDWAY. 

At the meeting of the Committee on Speed- 
way of the New York Road Drivers’ Associa- 
tion, held in New York City, January 6th, Dr. 
H. H. Kane, one of the most enthusiastic of the 
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city’s many amateur road drivers, presented 
a communication making several suggestions 
worthy of consideration, Itis quite apparent 
that the impromptu races on the Speedway at 
the present time are decidedly unsatisfactory, 
both to the contestants and the public. Very 
few of the so-called brushes are started fairly. 
Two men agree to a friendly contest and they 
jog toward Dyckman street. One turns several 
lengths in front and is off at top speed. Grant- 
ing that the horse turning behind has the greater 
speed, he cannot overcome the other's lead, or, 
if he does, he must make a herculean effort, 
which taxes both his speed and energy to the 
utmost ; and when he has overtaken his com- 

etitor his driver finds himself behind a tired 
oom and unjustly defeated. Out of all the 
brushes one sees on the Speedway on a busy 
day not one in twenty is started on even 
terms. Dr. Kane proposes to remedy this fault 
by stationing an official starter at the upper 
end, who should drop a flag to a good start, 
and unless it was dropped the race should not be 
counted as acontest. It would be necessary 
that the starter should be a well-informed per- 
son, that he might make a memorandum of the 
men and horses in each contest. Dr. Kane 
makes another and important suggestion when 
he proposes that the quarter, half, three-quar- 
ters and mile be marked by flags. He also ad- 
vocates going the full mile, with a view to re- 
taining in Speedway horses the same stamina 
as would be required on the professional course, 
It may be well to suggest here that all success- 
ful amateur clubs have adopted the plan of 
half-mile heats in the early part of the season 
—say until July—and then following with mile 
heats after theh rses have become ‘‘ seasoned.” 
Dr. Kane's idea that the committee should have 
charge of all contests and have them on a regu- 
lar programme for each day, with a finai test 
for some one day of the week, is a good one. 
The committee should also arrange handicap 
races on the basis of Speedway performances. 
Taken up with jon yd spirit and carefully 
managed, the New York Speedway can be made 
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even more popular than it 
now is, and finally we shall 
be able to bring together on 
this great boulevard horses 
of prominence from every 


matinée town in the 

country. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., SPEED- 
WAY. 


Sincethe Chief of Police of 
Binghamton issued an order 
a fast driving on 

awley street, horsemen of 
that city have formed an 
influential organization and 
are asking for a speedway, 
indicating a desire to have 
Grand Boulevard set aside 
for their use. In the event 
of their securing this, the 
road drivers agree to bear 
every expense of putting 
this magnificent driveway in 
condition for racing. It is 
generally believed the re- 
quest will be granted. 


KANE, 


ST. JAMES AVENUE SPEEDWAY, 


The few days of snow at Springfield, Mass., 
gave the horsemen of that city an opportunity 
which they enthusiastically took advantage of. 
The prominent owners who appeared on the 
ih anion were: Dr. J. H. Carmichael, with 
Nemoline, 2:114%, and Susie, 2:11%; Mr. W. F. 
Young, with Proceda, by Patron; Dr. W. H. 
Blake, with Elton, 2:124%; Mr. T. J. Foley, with 
Coaster, 2:18%; Mr. George W. Rice, with 
Susie Brockett, 2:26. Many an interesting race 
occurred, and the sport was enjoyed by hun- 
dreds who made daily tours to St. James to 
enjoy it. 

ICE RACING ON SARANAC LAKE, 

On Jaauary 24th, 25th, 26th, at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., occurred a part of the annual ice-racing 
programme. ‘The track was in splendid condi- 
tion and the races very exciting. All races 
were mile heats, three in five. The 2:18 class 
was won by Graduate at the end of four heats, 
the best time being 2:29. The 2:30 class was won 
by Branch in straight heats ; best time, 2:33%. 
The 2:24 class was warmly contested, being won 
by Trilby at the end of four heats. Best time, 
2:34. This race occurred during a drizzling 
rain. On January 26th there was a blizzard 
raging and the thermometer registered several 
degrees below zero. The gale blowing down 
the lake materially retarded the horses. The 
2:40 class was won by Clay Lambert, after 
Billy O. had won the first heat. Best time, 
2:38. The free-for-all was won by the gray 
mare Nell Gwynne, by Alcyone, after losing 
the first heat to the Svvesiio, Branch, Best 
time, 2:31.. Nell Gwynne is owned by Mr. W. 
D. Seaman, of New York City. 


THE RULING PASSION. 


A little more than a year ago I sat at the 
bedside of a gentleman very prominent among 
light-harness horsemen. Few among his many 
friends ever expected to see him live the year 
out, and probably none anticipated seeing him 
outof his bed. Discouraged by intense suffering 
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in both mind and body—for during his own 
terrible illness he learned that his wife was 
next to death’s door (she soon after died)—he 
had arranged to dispose of all his extensive 
trotting-horse interests. On the day when I 
saw him a sale of his horses was in progress at 
his farm. However, after the disease had run 
its course, the gentleman commenced toslowly 
recover, and his pleasure knew no bounds when 
he was able for the first time to hobble on 
crutches to one of the stables. The moment 
he feasted his eyes on the few animals left on 
the farm, the old desire and the old love over- 
powered his decision to go out of the business; 
and every day, as he gained strength, the de- 
sire for old associations grew, until finally, with 
one arm, which rheumatism had crippled for 
life, hung in a sling, and one leg stiffened at 
the knee so that he was compelled to use a 
cane, he appeared at a Fasig-Tipton sale at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. The old 
fever took hold of him, and almost before he 
himself realized what he was doing he was bid- 
ding up into the thousands for animals which 
tickled his fancy. When that sale ended he 
was the new owner of several fine animals, 
and he has since added materially to the num- 
ber. The gentlemen referred to is Mr. E. S. 
Wells, owner of Glen-Moore Farm, Glen-Moore, 
N. This case is only one of hundreds which 
go to prove that man’s love for a horse is not 
only inherent but lasting. 

I recently had the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
Wells’ farm, and found a perfect bee-hive of 
industry. Trainers have again been employed 
and a’ number of horses are being put into 
shape for campaigning, while breeding opera- 
tions are again in progress on an even more 
extensive scale than before. Almost the en- 
tire seven hundred acres of the farm is de- 


voted to the horse industry. When you come © 


to consider the matter, what greater pleasure 
can man secure either in his youth or. his de- 
clining years, than that of waiching the moth- 
erly instincts of a band of great brood mares 
caring for their young, and then watching those 
youngsters as they develop to maturity and 
become more or less renowned as fast horses? 

Mr. Wells has gathered around him a great 
lot of trotting-bred animals. Among the brood 
mares are: Cleo, 2:19% ; Dawson Lake, 2:204% 
(trial, 2:09% in a race); Queen Anne, 2:30; 
Albrino, 2:27 ; Belva Lockwood, dam of Knott 
Allen, 2:13% ; Imla, by Stamboul; Zinda B., 
dam of Ostrich, 2:19% ; Hazel Nutwood, by 
Nutwood ; Queen Annie, by Red Wilkes, out 
of Annie C., by Mambrino Patchen; Lady 
Guy, by Guy Wilkes, out of 7 by Nut- 
wood ; Sable Maid, by Sable Wilkes, out of 
Theo, by Le Grand; Matella A., by Whips, 
out of Matron, by Clay; Grace Andrews, by 
Le Grand, out of Venturess, by Arthurton ; 
Neapolitan, by Palo Alto, out of Viola, by Gen. 
Benton ; Princess Minnie, by Prince Allen, out 
of Minnie H., by J. W. Bailey ; Glendell, by 
Whips, out of Glendale, by Messenger Duroc ; 
Bonnibel, by St. Bel, out of Bonnie D. (thor- 
oughbred), by Belmont ; Florence Brailey, by 
Waverly, out of Rosebud, by Thomas Jeffer- 
son; Blanche Watson, by Lord Russell, out of 
Lady Horton, by Sweepstakes ; Queen Sweep- 
stakes (dam of three), by Sweepstakes, out of 
Ina, by Little Ben ; Bessie Wilkes. by Sentinel 
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Wilkes, out of Black Rose, by Mambrino Boy ; 
Albrina, 2:27, by Albrino, out of Hippenheimer 
by Volunteer, 55; Pamela, by Regal Wilkes, 
out of Mamie Kohl, by Steinway ; Minet, 2:27%, 
by Electioneer, dam by Don Victor ; Alforeta, 
by Alcantara, dam by Almont ; Silver Morn, 
by Anteo, dam by Piedmont ; Silver Dell, by 
Alcandre, dam by Jerome Eddy; Floss, by 
Potential, dam by Deucalion; Manota, by 
Hernando, dam by Egbert ; Helen S., by St. 
Gothard, dam by Epaulet ; Helen M., by Var- 
grave, dam by Happy Medium ; Eva Bailey, 
by Dark Night, dam by Ky. Prince; Montilla, 
by Allerton, dam by Stranger. 

Among the noted stallions at the farm are: 
Baron Dillon, 2:12 (trial 2:09%), by Baron 
Wilkes, 2:18; dam by Nutwood ; Red Lake, 
2:15%, by Red King, and Cherrycroft, 2:22%, 
by Nutwood, Baron Dillon was a racehorse of 
rare quality, and at eight years of age is thesire 
of Lord Linton, 2:25 4%, and Lady Dillon, 2:29. 
He is a handsome, stoutly made horse, and cer- 
tainly worthy of the prominence he wiil be 
given at Glen-Moore Farm. Both Red Lake 
and Cherrycroft are sires of some very promis- 
ing youngsters, none of which are really old 
enough to be tested. I noted several fillies 
worthy of more than passing consideration. 
Those by Red Lake were: A brown, out of 
Imla; a black, out of Ostrich, and two chest- 
nuts, one out of Dawson Lake, and one out of 
_— Annie. Those by Cherrycroft were: 

ne out of a thoroughbred mare, one out of 
Neapolitan, one out of Miss Hunter, and one 
out of Grace Grand. Two by Bowman are also 
especially fine. 


NEWS PARAGRAPHS, 


The Pittsburg, Pa., Driving Club has de- 
cided that the pleasure of its members can be 
best secured by reserving its beautiful track 
and grounds exclusively for matinée racing. 
Pittsburg’s club, made up, as it is, of the best 
of that city’s people, has takén front rank 
among the amateur associations of the country, 
and its prestige could not be enhanced by join- 
ing the ranks of the professionals. 

Racing on the beach at Atlantic City has be- 
come an annual fixture which is looked for- 
ward to with much pleasure by the visitors at 
that popular resort. On Friday, January roth, 
several races were contested. The free-for- 
all was won at the end of five heats by that 
strong-hearted campaigner, Rocky P. ocky 
P. won the third, fourth and fifth heats, Rose- 
mattie, b. m., by Baron Wilkes, winning the 
first two. The time was 1:12%, 1:11, 1:10, 
1:15, 1:143%. A 2:40 class was won by Victor 
B., by Alcantara. Time, 1:18, 1:17§%@, 1:15%. 
The prizes were whips, blankets, etc. 

Mr. D. C. McClelland, of Clarion, Pa., is 
driving his two-year-old colt Milbert, by Aller- 
ton, on the road, and the young fellow 1s show- 
ing considerable speed. r. A. A, Graham, of 
the same place, is driving Lon Wood, 2:23, and 
has that horse in fine condition. Lady Cecil- 
lian, by Cecillian, is owned by Mr. C. A. Whee- 
lock, of Clarion, She is showing much speed. 
Mr. James Haskell is driving his two fast trot- 
ters on the road. Mr. I. M. Shannon, who 
owns Daisy Farm, has quite a promising lot in 
training, including Palo Alto Chimes, 2:17% ; 
James H. Eckels, 2:24%, etc. 
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Mr, George Hall, a prominent contractor and 
builder of Camden, N. J., has recently bought 
two very fast road horses—Lon Zimmerman 
(6), by Wilkes Boy, and ‘Lee Adams (7), by 
Selby. They make a stylish pair, and can trot 
fast to pole. 

Mr. Wm. C. Jones, of Camden, N. J., owns 
the fast mare Grace R., trial 2:20, and can be 
seen almost every pleasant day enjoying a fast 
spurt behind her. She is by Phillip’s Blue Bull, 
and her dam is the dam also of Silver Chimes, 
2°08 3, etc. 

A race on the snowpath has been arranged 
between Mr. Jesse MacFarland’s Lady Smith 
and Colonel Cle urk’s Last Chance, to take place 
at Bradford, Pa. 

Col. John B, Hall, the well-known horseman, 
died at his home, Manchester, N. H., January 
15th. 

The Rochester Driving Park officers for 1900 
ere: Mr. George W. Archer, President ; Hon. 
Frederick Cook, Vice-President ; Mr. James L. 
Hotchkiss, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Penn Valley Farm, Morrisville, Pa., I 
hear,has several sensational youngsters for next 
season's races, notable among which is one by 
Directum, 2:054%. A five-year-old horse by 
Trevillian is said to be a remarkably fast one 
for the training he has had. 
charge of the training stable. 

Mr. John Mariner, a Norfolk, Va., recently 
purchased Walter S., 2:121/, and will race him 
as a pacer. 

Mr. Emerson E. McCargo, of Philadelphia, 
has the two fast pacers, Simmons, 2:104%, by 
Belladonna, anc King of Diamonds, 2:0634, 
by Velocity. 

Mr. W. T. Rockwell, Burlington, Vt., is 
using Arline, 2:16, on the road, and it is said 
she can step a quarter any time in 30 seconds. 

Mr. Jos, L. Shields, of Punxutawney, Pa., 
has bought Judge Holt, 2:15%, pacing, and 
will retire him to the road. Heshould make a 
very clever road animal. 

Reading, Pa., willsoon have a new driveway, 
if the plans of some of its best citizens are car- 
ried out. Mr. George F. Baer, president of the 
Park Commission, is organizing a compz any to 
construct a speedway on Mount Penn. The 
plans contemplate a driveway to McKnight 
Gap, connecting with City Park Drive and the 
boulevard. It is to be three and one-half miles 
long, fifty feet wide, and will cost $25,000. 

Mr. Frank Carney, Jr., Marinette, Wis., has 
bought the fast matinée horse Mark Range. 

Mr. E. D. Morgan, of New York, has recently 
acquired Hazelwood Farm, near Lexington, 
Ky., and it is stated that he will engage in the 
trotting-horse business on a large scale. 

It is more than probable that the Park Com- 
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missioners of Toledo, Ohio, will turn the new 
boulevard being built in that city over to the 
many trotting-horse people for a speedway. 

Members of the Johnstown, N. Y., Driving 
Club have been enjoying their speedway tothe 
fullest possible extentduring the pastfew weeks. 

The Ottawa, Canada, ice races for this year 
have been arranged on an elaborate plan. The 
meeting will run four days, and the purses will 
amount to $1,500. The date for opening the 
meeting had not been fixed when this was writ- 
ten, but the classes are announced as 2:50, 2:10, 

2:30, 2:17, 2:37, 2:22 and free-for-all, with a five- 
mile dash as one of the features of the meeting. 

30b Grant, 2:21%, and hisowner, Col. Turn- 
er, United States Consul at Ottawa, Canada, 
are having plenty of fun on the ice and snow. 

30b Grant is a hard one to beat, and the Colo- 
nel enjoys ricing in front most of the time. 

Mr. Harry Darlington, of Pittsburg, Pa., so 
it is reported, will send Cephas, 2:114%, and 
Rose Turner, 2:134%, to Cleveland, O., for the 
matinée races this season. From the way Pitts- 
burg horses performed last season, I would be- 
lieve that the genial Mr. Darlington could find 
plenty of speed and ample opportunity for ar- 
gument at home. 

The Austrian speedway at Vienna is three and 
a half miles long, but its surface does not com- 
pare with the New York Speedway. 

A new driving club has been organized at 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Rochester, N, Y., wants a speedway. 

Dr. Fraser, 2:12, is being used on the road 
in Kansas City, Mc, 

Cleveland, O., is to have a speedway, the 
Park Commissioners having consented to the 
construction and maintaining of one extending 
from Woodland Hills Park to the boulevard con- 
necting Shaker and Garfield parks. 

Dr. H. H. Kane, the well-known New York 
road driver, has leased the Lynbrook, L. I., 
track, and will give matinée meetings there 
this season. 

Riverhead, L. I., is to have a speedway. 

A sleigh ride of a few miles from Copake 
Iron Works, on the Harlem Division of the 
New York Central, brought me to Empire 
Farm, owned by Mr. Delbert Dinehart and.-in 
charge of trainer C. H. Burch. Empire Farm 
is the home of last year’s sensational pacer 
Billy Andrews, by Bow Bells, and I had made 
the trip expressly to see him in winter con- 
dition. He has filled out grandly and is, tothe 
admirer of symmetry and beauty, a handsome 
horse, strong in every material point, Mr. 
Burch tells me that there was no time last 
season when Billy Andrews could not have 
gone a little faster, and he seems to be fully 
justified in the belief that the horse will take u 


. record this year faster than 2:05. 


A table of the world’s amateur records wil: 
be published in our next issue. N. A. Corr. 
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RACQUETS. 


ACQUETS and court-tennis have never 
before occupied so important a position 
as in the pasttwo months. On January 
gth, Boston, Mass., became the center 

* of this interest, when a series of games 

was started on the courts of the Boston Ath- 
letic Association, which lasted the remainder 
of the week. The first game was four-handed 
racquets between Pettitt and Standing, and Q. 
A. Shaw, Jr.,and Latham. The maich, which 
was the best four games in seven, was won 
by Pettitt and G. Standing by four straight, 
I5—12, 15—6, 15—9, 15—10. 

The day following a single’s match was 
played between E. H. Miles and Standing; the 
professional won in three straight games, with 
scores of 15—9, 15—9, 15—1I0. 

On the third day two very interesting matches 
were played, the first between E. H. Miles and 

. A. Shaw, Jr., which resulted in a win for 
the English champion. ‘The big match of the 
day was between Standing and Latham. The 
English champion conceded to Standing three 
aces in fifteen points. Standing won his three 
games with scores of 15—6, 15—9, 15—3. 

On January 13th the series of games closed 
with a match at court-tennis between L. M. 
Stockton and Pettitt on the one side, and E. H. 
Miles and Latham on the other. These four 
players put up a game the equal of which one 
rarely sees, The English pair, Mr. Miles and 
Latham, won the first set with a score of 7—5, 
but the three following sets went to the home 
players by scores of 6—o, 6—3 and 7—5. 

The formal opening of the Tuxedo Racquet 
and Tennis Club took place on January 15th, 
when the first of a series of games was played. 
The courts had been much improved since the 
experimental games played in December. 

The opening game was at court-tennis, and 
was between T. Suffern Tailer and Tompkins, 
the professional of the New York Racquet and 
Tennis Club. The conditions called for the best 
three out of five, but the match ended in a 
draw after four splendid sets. 

On January 16th a match of the best out of 
five games was played between L. M. Stockton 
and Latham. Mr. Stockton received a handi- 
cap of half-thirty, but these odds were not 
enough to shut out the English expert, whe 
won in three straight sets, 6--1, 6—2, 6--4. 

The day following E. H. Miles played Pettitt 
a match, the conditions being the best out of 
five sets. The amateur received a handicap of 
‘fifteen and a bisque.” ‘The first, third and 
fourth sets went to Pettitt, with scores of 6—1, 
6—1, 6—4. Mr. Miles won the second witha 
score of 6—3. 

On January 18th the feature of the play was 
a match calling for the’ best out of five sets be- 
tween E. H. Miles and Latham. Mr. Miles 
received an allowance of half-thirty. ‘The 
first set went to the professional, with a score 
of 7—5, but Mr. Miles won the next three sets 
in succession, with scores of 7—5, 7—5, 7—5. 

The week’s play was brought to a fitting 
close with the most important match of the 
series, in fact, one of the most important 
matches ever played, for it was practically the 
world’s amateur championship at court.tennis, 
The only reason it could not be so titled was 


that the French amateur champion was. not 
present. The meeting was between the Ameri- 
can and English amateur champions, L. M. 
Stockton and E. H. Miles. The Englishman 
won, after a splendidly-contested game, by 
three straight sets of 7—5, 6—3, 6—3. 

The inter-city amateur racquet championshi 
match was played on the court of the Philadel- 
phia Racquet Club, January 23d. New York 
was represented by Edward La Montague and 
Morton Paton, while the Quaker City's repre- 
sentatives were Hugh D. Scott and Edgar G. 
Scott. Six games were required to decide the 
winners, The New Yorkers captured the event, 
by winning the first, second, fifth and sixth 
games. Thescores were : 17—16, I5—12, 14—18, 
6—15, I5—12, I5—13. 

The tournament for the amateur racquet 
championship of America opened on the court 
of the Boston Athletic Association on February 
6th, and continued on the 7th and 8th, the finals 
being played on the roth. The entries were: 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., of the B. A. A. (amateur 
champion); T. S. Gillespie, of the Montreal 


Racquet Club; Eustace H. Miles, of Tuxedo 
(English champion); F. F. Rolland (Canadian 
champion); Clarence Mackey, Payne Whitney, 
and W. S. Dinsmore, of New 


Austin Potter 
York. 

The first game brought together Shaw and 
Gillespie. Shaw won three straight games 
from his.opponent by scores of 15—7, 15—1, 15 
—6. Inthe next game Miles and Rolland were 
together anda good match resulted, in which 
Miles won his games by 15—8, 15-——12 and 15—5. 

In the second day’s play Potter was drawn 
with Dinsmore. The former won his games 
straight by scores of 15—12, 15—11 and 15—12. 
Potter, who was in condition, played a good 
all-round game. Dinsmore was.slightly handi- 
capped by a night’s railroad travel. The final 
game in the first round was to have been played 
between Mackey and Whitney. The game 
went to Whitney owing to the default of 
Mackey. 

The second round brought together Shaw 
and Whitney and Miles and Potter. 

The first match was a good contest, and re- 
sulted, after four games, in favor of Shaw. 
Whitney won the second game; the others 
went to Shaw. ‘The scores were 15—4, 6—15, 
15—6 and 17—15. 

The Miles-Potter contest resulted in an easy 
win for the Englishman, with three straight 
games, as follows: 15—7, 15—1 and 15—6. 

The final match brought together E. H. 
Miles, the English, and Q, A. Shaw, Jr., the 
American, champion. 

The first game started well for Shaw, but 
Miles finished up with a rush, and went out an 
easy winner. 

The second game was a hard one for both 
men. Each had nineteen turns at service, and 
the final result was in favor of Shaw. The 
third game was a win for the Englishman. 

In contrast to many players, Miles invariably 
improves as he plays, and in the final game 
showed well his superior play over his op- 
ponent by winning game and championship. 
The scores were 15—4, 1I—15, 15—5 and 15—3. 

VIGILANT. 
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BOSTON A, A. INDOOR GAMES. 


HE eleventh annual indoor games of the 
Boston Athletic Association were held 
in Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, on the even- 
ing of February 3d. As usual, these 
games attracted a large number of en- 

tries and a large and enthusiastic gathering of 
spectators. The numerous intercollegiate team 
races provided proved specially interesting. 
Of late great encouragement has been given to 
this form of athletics, and the teams gain at 
the various indoor contests a chance to try 
themselves out before going into the annual 
contest, now so important a feature, at Phila- 
delphia, under the auspices of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The largest entries were 
those of forty-yard dashes ; the ‘‘ special” once 
more enabled A. F. Duffy to distinguish him- 
self as a great sprinter. Alex Grant again out- 
‘ran his brother *‘ Dick” and the rest of the field 
in the invitation two-mile run. B. E. Mulligan, 
of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, won the 
three standing jumps. R.C. Ewry, who was 
on scratch, won second place. 
The summary of the events follows : 


4o-yard dash, novice, scratch—Won by H.S. Pratt, 
Brown; W. H. Hull, Brown, 2; W. D. Roberts, Wor- 
cester Academy, 3. Time, 4 4-55. 

4o-yards, special, scratch—Won by A. F. Duffy, 
Georgetown ; J. W. Tewkesbury, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 2; J. A. Sullivan, Holy Cross, b Time, 4 3-58. 

40 yard dash, handicap—Won by P. Dana, Hopkin- 
son School, oft.; A. F. Duffy, Georgetown, scratch, 
2; ). A. Sullivan, Holy Cross, 6ft , ii Time, 4 3-58. 

Running high jump—Won by N. F. Glideen, Jr., 
Harvard, sin.; F. G. Ware, Harvard, 3in.,2; H. A. 
Gidney, 4 1-2in., 3. Height, sft. 115 8in. 

1000-yard run—Won by John Bray, Williams, scratch; 
R. M. Walsh, Harvard, goyds., 2; D. S. Bellinger, Cor- 
nell, govds., 3. Time, 2m. 25 3-55. f 

440-yard run, novice, scratch—Won by G. H. Daniels, 
Newton High School; C. F. Ashton, Somerville High 
School, 2; I. Gannon, Holy Cross, 3. Time, 58 1-ss. 

éoo-yard run, final heat—L. R. Hill, D. A. A. (25vds.), 
1; H. E. Hastings, Cornell (15yds.), 2; W. McCarthy, 
B.C. A. A. (2zoyds ),3. Time,rm. 19s. 

One-mile run, 6oyds. limit—F. S. Doughty, Pr. Y. M. 
C. A. (60yds.), 1; J. H. Deady, St. Ann's (23yds.), 2; F. 
M. Kanaly, C. G. A. Ggovds ). 3. Time, 4m. 27 3-5, 

Three standing sae. rft. limit—B. E. Mulligan, K. 
A. C. (gin.), actual jump, 34ft. 8in.,1; Ray C. Ewry, 
N. Y. A.C. (scratch), 34ft. sin., 2; E. H. Smith, H. A. 
A. (12in.), 34ft. 10 1-2in. fulligan broke previous 
record of 34ft. 6in. . 

Two-mile run—Won by Alex. Grant, U. of P.; 
“ Dick” Grant, 2. Time, 10m. 22-5s. John Cregan, of 
Princeton University, stopped after running 19 laps. 

Shot put—Won by H. F. Cochems, Harvard, 2ft. 3in., 
44ft. rolgin.; C. H. Robinson, Stone’s School, sft. 6in., 
2, 42ft. 10%in.; T. B. Johnson, Williams, 6ft., 42ft. 
1in., 3. 

4s:yard, low hurdles—Won by G. S. Hasbrouck, 
Andover, 6ft. anf W. Horr, 6ft.,2; J. H. Shirk, Har- 
vard 4ft., 3. ime, 5 4 58. 

Team race, Harvard vs. U. of P.—Won by Harvard. 

Team race, Cornell vs. Columbia—Won by Cornell. 

Team race, Amherst vs. Williams—Won by Williams. 

Team .race, Dartmouth vs. Brown—Won by Dart- 
mouth. 

Team race, Harvard, rgor, vs. Harvard, 1903—Won by 
Harvard, rgor. 

Team race, East Boston A. A. vs. Gloucester A. C.— 
Won by East Boston. 

Team race, Andover vs. Exeter—Won by Andover. 

Team race, Bowdoin vs. M. I. T.—Won by Bowdoin. 


FOR MARCH. 


Owing to Curtis | M. L. Bernstein in the relay 
in the race between B. A. A. and Harvard, the race 
was given to Harvard. 


KNICKERBOCKER A, C. 


The annual winter indoor athletic meeting of 
held in 
g 6f Feb- 


the Knickerbocker Athletic Club 
Madison Square Garden on the eve 
ruary roth. 

The games brought together a large attend. 
ance and the entries from college athletes were 
very numerous, Their representatives did not 
return unrewarded. 

The 50-yard dashes brought out very large 
entries. The first of these, for novices, required 
eight heats before the semi-finals were reached, 
in which E. Minehan, another of Georgetown's 
speedy sprinters, came out in the front. The 
handicap event would, in all probability, have 
gone to that remarkable representative of 
Georgetown, A. F. Duffy, who went through 
his field from scratch in the first heat, but that 
he had the misfortune to sprain his ankle shortly 
after, and did not come out to run for the other 
heats ; the race, which was another eight-heat 
affair, went to Minehan in 5 2-5 seconds. 

The three relay races were well contested, 
especially the four-fifths of a mile between St. 
a A. A. of Boston and Xavier A. A, of 

ew York. The Boston men made a fine 
showing and won in good time. It was left to 
Princeton and Cornell to fight out the college 
relay race, for the New York University team 
were outclassed. When the last pair started off 
the teams were on pretty even terms, but Cre- 
gan was too much for Bellinger and the race 
went to Princeton. 

The five-mile relay was an easy win for the 
Pastime team. One of the surprises of the 
evening was the failure of R. C. Ewry in the 
three standing —_—. Ewry, who is at present 
in very poor form, failed even to gain a place. 

A summary of the events follows : 


so-yard novice race, scratch—Final heat won by E. 
Minehan, Georgetown ; C. V. Slocovitch, Columbia, 2; 
A. Wortmann, Columbia, 3. Time, és. 

Four fifths of a mile relay—Won by St. Joseph A. 
A. of Boston, with J. Doyle, J. Freno, E. Hines and J. 
Reilly; Xavier A. A. of New York, 2. Time, 2m. 58 2-5s. 

One-mile college team race—Won by Princeton, with 
J. M. Perry, W. A. Smith, H. T. Willis and J. F. Cre- 
gan; Cornell, 2. Time, 3m. 361 ss. 

440-yard novice race—Final heat won by W. Dum- 
heller, University of Pennsylvania; R. Campiglio, 
Xavier A. A.,2; H. Webb, Montclair High School, 3. 
Time, 57 4-58. 

50-yard dash, handicap—Final heat won by E. Mine- 
han, Georgetown, rrft.; dead heat for second place be- 
tween C. V. Slocovitch, Columbia, 1%ft., and G. H. 
Hoffman, Anchor A, C., 12ft. Time, 5 2-s5s. 

Three standing broad jumps, handicap—Won by W. 
S. Edwards, Knickerbocker A. C., 3ft. 3in., with an 
actual of 32ft. o%in.; W. J. Feldkamp, Pastime 
A. C., 3ft. 6in., 2, with 30ft. 9%in.; Henry Arnold, Union 
Settlement A. C.., 3ft. 6in., 3, with 30ft. 65¢in. 

Half-mile handicap—Won by L. S. Thurston, Colum- 
bia, yes. ; H. E. Spaulding, Military Academy of 
Montclair, goyds., 2; G. D. Arnold, New West Side A. 
C., 32yds.,3. Time, 2m. 3-s5s. 

One-mile run, handicap—Won by A. O. Berry. Cor- 
nell University, s8yds. ; kK. R. Bushnell, University of 
Pennsylvania, 7zoyds.,2; W.H Christie, Fourth Regi- 
ment, N. J., 85yds., 3. Time, 4m. 27 4-ss. 

g2o-yard run—Final heat won by R. Hutcheson, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 2oyds.; C. M. Cohen, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 24yds.. 2; J. F. Miller, St. George A. C., 
18yds, 3. Time, 23s. 

ive-mile relay race—Won by Pastime A. C.,with D. J. 
Brennan, T. O'Connor, J. S. Lynch, and soe McGarry; 
Shamrock Harriers, 2, with - Todd, C. A. Frede, S. 
A. Mellor, Jr., and L. Schrenkheiser. Time, 24m. 38 2-58. 


VIGILANT, 











